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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb state of the weather it ahnost the first sabject about which people 
talk when thejr meet, and it is not surprising that a matter of aiidi 
importance to comfort, health, prosperity, and even life itself should 
fonn the usual text and staiting-point for Uie oonversatioo of daily lifo* 

From the earliest times, hunters, shepherds, sailors, and tiUm of Um 
earth have fi:om sheer necessity been led to study the teachings of Um 
winds, the waves, the douds, and a hundred other objects from which 
the signs of coming changes in the state of the air might be foretold. 
The weather-wise amongst these primitive people would be naturally th« 
most prosperous, and others would soon acquire the coveted foresight by 
a closer observance of the same objecU firom which their suocessfol ihralt 
guessed the proper time to provide against a storm, or reckoned oo tfao 
prospects of the coming crops. The result has been the framing of a 
rough set of rules, and the laying down of many ''wise saws,' about th« 
weather, and the freaks to wUch it is liable. Some of these obsenratioiit 
have settled down into the form of proverbs ; others have taken the 
shape of rhymes ; while many are yet floating about, nndaioMd and 
unregistered, but passed from mouth to mouth, as mere records of focts^ 
varying in verbal form according to local idioms, but owning a commoo 
origin and purport 

Many weather proverbs oontam evidence of keen observatioQ aad 
Just reasoning, but a greater number are the oflspriag of the commoo 
tendency to form oondusioos from a too linuted observatioo of fodSb 
Even those which have not been confirmed by later experience wiU bo 
interesting, if only to show the errors into which men may be led by 
seeing Nature widi eyes half dosed by prejudice or superstition. It baa 
seemed to me desirable that all this ''fossil wisdom* should be coflecfd, 
and I have endeavoured in this book to present in a systematic foim aU 
the current weather lore whicbi is In any way applicable to the cUoMta of 
the British Isles. 

This work is not intended to toudi the philosophical aspect of fSbm 
Mljectt but it is hoped that its pemsil may lead some people to aindy 
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Ml ky am * rate of tboabb" M tlMir iuhm did, bat by 
aid«d by all tbt nkitiM of tbt tfittitiii f bmms 

ooly tboM piwofbi^ MjisfSf oc rates is 

oc p rppht t tc of dM woAthor md its f^iTw tt^ md 

poft inclodo tboso in wfaidi dM windsi soBt md 

01^ ** Always pnnrido afsioit a rrnhi^ day." " Evoiy 

iaiag^' and otbsts te wbicb tho woathor te ooly 

oc notically ■ntioaod* Sons tbya i ss bavo boso nioctod 

01 caoif Dotsff oiaaosstiiy aosat^o Of ssDOvststtotis* oot tss 

flBDCSOv BBS DOT8 SalO'wWO DB CBIS IWDVCm BBBb 

al tboso wUcb asay possibly bo trao wiD bo fMod ia tboso 
as 10 dM psacs of tbo fsala^ Um Itib s"4 dsadi of 
•a tbo stato of tbo woatber %» paiticBlar days, bavo 




of tiBO raiss aovs Dvosssitod w^iu os^taiaiy do iooBw *o ooit* 

> bat dM nador nost iodao botwoso tbsBL ■tMJ assisn 

Witb fs^aid to tboss nooi sMoti^a souicsSi I bavo 

to fivo a few wbicb tosoi ia sono oMasora appficabte to 

itwiBbosooa tbat ovoa tboso bavo lost a ffsat doal of 

■I tbo praosss of traasisfioai A ftoat auay pravoibs abool 

ftofli Scouaad| voiy few nooi Iffwaa^ 

tbo varioos oitncts ia tbo ofdsr wbicb soooiod 

terafen■0SL cooonOv aiviaa pcocod sa co to dM sobtects 

asost aaaBSvooss ^losDoctiBMr tAo sooi^oss BfoiB 

boso donvody I bavo« of ooofsot availod wufwtm of dM 

of fOBoral p to>o i bs by KtOy, HowoO, Hoadorsoo, and Ray* 

by tbo tettsr aotbor, wbicb is osoaOy c oosi d o rs d tbo aiost 

bowovor. oiabci ss»sn adacosh wbidi bavo boso 

tUs voboM as woatbsf pravoibs prapof • A awdi 

ODDsarad ia tbo ostimabte Ntitt ^ttd (httwiis^ oadar 

Lofo^ sad a few bavo boso flsaaod nom Hooo's 

sad olbor vnlianii of a siaailar dass. Tbsrastbav% 

by oslsoBMd conospoodootSi wbo aio sow bsartily tbsnkod. 
f tbo vrioas aadwts to wbom I am faMtebtod wtU bo feoadfai 



I BMo bas baadod dowa to os auay praofe of tbo rspoto ia 
oater wisdss was bsld by tbo aadsats, sad it is ctear tbat sono 
Krad wiiisn wora booa s b ss n s n of tbo sifas of tbo sby. Tbo 
of job an fkb fai tbas fospoci, sad ooataia auay attosioas to tbo 

Tbo Now TsstaaMat also raoords sono 

testsacs Cbrist Hisasslf bas aot tboof bt 

of His to osains a popolar adsfo abool a dood ristef fai 

I fer afesr aoalioaiaf tbo soybif. Ho 
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addedy ''And so it is.* The Biblical texts referring to the inetber hf 
therefore been inserted where appropriate. 

In their proper places, too, irill be foniid quotations fteoi learned 
anthers, with Shakespeare at their head. The admirers of that poet ** for . 
all time" will not be surprised to find that he has said, b hb own way, . 
neariy all that was known on the sabject of the "skyey influences* In the 
age in which he lived. Virgil, Bacon, Thompson, and other less fomoos 
men, will be shown to have contributed something to the common stodc . 
of information on this subject Some sound Saxon weather-lore comes 
also from the mouth of the Shepherd of Banburyi who in the seventeenth 
century wrote a short list of outtloor signs of coming changes In the state . 
of the air. 

The collection of Scottish weather proverbs by Sir A. MItdidl has 
furnished me with a fow of the shrewdest adages from that country, and 
the list published by Mr. M. A. Denham for the Percy Society has 
yielded some not met with in any other place. 

By courteous permission of Brigadier-General Gredy, of the Wash- 
mgton Signal OflSce, I have been able to incorporate a great number of 
American and other proverbs, which have been collected for the United 
States Signal Service by Major Dunwoody. 

The late Mr. P. Dudgeon, of Cargen, was kbd enough to make many 
Important corrections to the Scottish sayings which appear In this woik. 

I desire also to acknowledge my great obligation to the Rev. C W. 
Empson for many kind hints and corrections, and to thank Mr. 
G. J. Symons for having kmdly allowed me the use of his priceless 
meteorological library. My many other correspondents are also thanked, 
and I can only here name some of the most prominent : vii., Mir. H. 
G. Bridges^ Mr. A. Stroh, Mr. H. Southall, Mr. R. J. Lecky, Dr. Sbger, 
Mr. A. Lancaster, Dr. Hellmann, Mr. James Burt of Worthing, CoL J. 
G. Sandeman, Mr. C Shapley, Mr. W. F. Stanley, Mr. E. Mawlqri 
Admiral Madear, Dr. Maicet, and Mrs. Cunnington, while to Colonel 
Henry Saunders I am indebted for the original photogn^hs which form _ 
in combination the frontispiece to this volume. 

As it has been Impossible to collect all the local weather p rov erbs 
current in different parts of the country, I shall foel obliged to any 
courteous reader who will communicate such as have been omitted, so 
that a fiiture edition of this work may be rendered more complete hi 
thb respect 

It would be strange if all the observations brought in thb volume 
to a common focus did not cast a new ray or two of light on the point 
to which they hi^ve all been directed. Out of so many shots some 
must hit the. mark, though the reader must be warned that even In thb 
''multitude of counsel** there b not absolute safety* These predictions 
are^ after aD, but gropings in the dark; and although skilled obsenref% 
armed with the delicate faistraments contrived by modem science, may 
be able to forecast with some soooess the weather for a fow homr%yet 
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and ttofms ai«i ts nay be lup po i ed, mocli move to be ralied oo tluui all 
the qoipii coaceh% and goeiMt of the would-be weather-wlte. 

As inr this book^ it aims at no move than being a manoal of outdoor 
weather wisdom seen finom its traditional and popuhur side. widMOl 
w mm^mmtMmktf |q mm icioBtific acoDiacv!* MeteoraloffT itaal£ emedallv aa 

mgaids English weather» is foqr fiv fimn hafiiitg loadied die phase of as 
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Meatbet in O^eraL 

HE weather rules the fielcL — Spain. 

The almanack-writer makes the almanack, A 



but God makes the weather.— Dknmarx. 

It is the science of the pure air and the bright heaven, its 
thoughts are amidst the loveliness of creation, it leads the 
mind as well as the eye to the morning mist, the noonday 
glory and the twilight cloud, to the purple peace ef the 
mountain heaven, to the cloudy repose of the green vaUey ; 
now expatiating on the silence of stormlen aether, now on 
the rushing of the wings of the wind. It is indeed a know- 
ledge which must be felt to be in its very essence foil of the 
soul of the beautiful.— John Ruskin (H. MeiMrvi. S$cktfi 
JcunuU^ 1859). 

Tis not the husbandman, but the good weather, that makaa Gmd 
the com grow.— T. Fuller. 

So it foils that all men are 
With fine weather happier fiir. 

King Alfred (TVmu^ xiL). 

A wise man carries his cloak in £ur weather, and a fool wants WmA§r 
his in rain. — SCOTLAND. ««**«fc 

Though the weather be fine, take your umbrella.— CHINA. CMnrfto. 

When/>f^, take your umbrella ; 
\'\ When raining^ please yourself.— Dr. Samuel JOHNSON. 

I i If the weather is fine, put on your cloak ; 

, } If it is wet, do as you please. — France* 

» 

j Husbandry depended on the periodical rains ; and forecasts WmUUr 

. of the weather, with a view to make adequate provision A'?^*<V^ 

'* against a coming deficiency, formed a special duty of the 

Briihmans. The philosopher who erred in his predictions 
observed silence for the rest of his life.- W. W. Hunter* 

Those who are weather wise 
Are rarely otherwise.— Cornwalu 
Nor can I fortcme to brief minutes tell. 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind. 

Shakespeare (S^muU^ av.). 

I 
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To talk of the weather, it's nothing but foUy, 
For when tft rain on the hill, it may be ton in the valley. 
R. Chambbrs {Pcpular Rkymis 0f Scotland^ 

Theve are many weathen in h'^^ days, and more in a month. 

Norway. 

John Locke kept the first regnbur joomal of the weathert 
and poblished it from time to time in the Thiloeophical 
Tcanaactions ** and in Boyle's ''History of the Air/— Da. 
Jomi Brown ijierm Suhseciva^ voL i.. 4a). 

In the reign of Henry VHL a prodamation was made 
the almanacks which transmitted the belief in saints 





Better it is to rise betimes 
And make hay while the son shines, 
Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle people do devise. • 

Of Albion^ glorioas lie, the wonders whilst I writOf 
TIm sondry vaiying soyles, the pleasures infinite ; 
Where heat kiUs not the cold, nor cold expdls the heat, 
He cbIbms too mildly small, nor winds too roughly great ; 
Mar aii^ doth hinder day, nor day the night doth wrong, 
Tke smniiii 1 not too short, the winter not too long. 

Drayton. 

Is not their dimate foggy, raw, and dull? 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale^ 
Killing their fruit with frowns. 

Shakespeari (Hinry K, iiu 5). 

Scotland I thy weather's like a modish wife ; 
Thy winds and rain for ever are at strife ; 
Like thee, the termagants their blustering try, 
And when they can no tonger scold, they cry. 

Aaron Hill. 

Whether the wsathsr be fine or wet, 
Always water when yon set 

WeatfMTy wmd, women, and foctone change like the moon. 

Francs. 
Be It dry or be it wet, 
The weather 11 always pay its debt 

When an opinion once obtains that a change of the weather 
httipensat certain times, the diange is expected, and as often 
as it takes place the remembrance of it remains ; but we soon 
fDfgei the nomber of times it fiulsw— John Mills, F.R.S. 
{fiimg^ em ike Weeikery 
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Aiatot says : "Do not neglect any of these [weather] signs, WmHUt 
for it is good to compare a sign with another sign : if two Mf"** 
agreet have hope, bot be assured still more by a third.*^— 

C L.PlUNaL 

** Well, Duncombe, how will be the weather 2" ^ 

^ Sir, it looks cloudy altogether ; 
And coming across our Houghton Green, 
I stopped and talked with old Frank Beane. 
While we stood there, sir, old Jan Swain 
Went by, and said he knowed 'twould rain ; 
The next that came was Master Hunt, 
And he declared he knew it wouldn't ; 
And then I met with Farmer Blow- 
He plainly said he didn't know. 
So, sir, when doctors disagree, 
Who^s to decide it— you or me T 

[This is a village rhyme written in the last oentory, and 
well known in Bedfordshire, where all the names are 
still found.] 

Skipkird.'^^VffMy do ye ken, sir, that I never saw in a' Wi 
my bom days what I could wi' a safo conscience hae ca'd ^^ 
bad weather? The warst has aye some redeemin' quality 
about it that enabled me to thole it without yaumerin [mur-* 
muring]. Though we may na be able to see, we can aye 
think of the clear blue lift. Weather, sir, aiblins no to speak 
very scientially in the way o* meteorological observation— ' 
but rather in a poetical, that is, a religious spirit— may be 
defined, I jalouse [suspect], ' the expression o* the fluctuations 
and modifications of feeling in the heart o' the heevens made 
audible and visible and tangible on their fiice and bosom.' 
That's weather."- Professor Wilson. 

The common feelings of every man will convince him, if 
he will attend to them, of the superior advantages health 
derives from a pure and temperate atmosphere ; for while 
troubled, tempestuous, foul, rough and impetuous weather 
prevails, while the days are cloudy and the nights damp, the 
mind becomes tetrick [perverse], sad, peevish, angry, dull, 
and melancholy ; but while the western gales blow calmly 
over our heads, and the sun shines mildly from the skies, 
all nature looks alert and cheerfiiL 

Thus when the dumgefal temper of Um sUm 

The rare oondeniet, the deme rarefies, 

New motfoQS od the eltered air impren't. 

New Unafa and paMioni fill the breast : 

ThcD the glad fairdt fai tender oooeert join, 

Then creaks the exoltinf rook, and iport the tally Una. 
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Weather works on all in difierent d^^rees, bat most on those 
who are disposed to melancholjr. The devil himself seems 
to take the opportunity of fool and tempestooos weather to 
agitate our spirits and vex our souls ; for as the sea waves^ 
so are the spirits and humours in our bodies tossed with 
tempestuous winds and storms. — Burton {Analamj^ of 
MiUncMy^ chap. iii). 

The very air itself and the serenity of heaven will cause some 
aratatioo in us according to these verses of Cicero : 

Tlw miadi of men do In the wentber ibnie. 
Dark or serene u the de j*! fool or fidr. 

MOMTAIGNB (CoUmit TramloHori^ 

In one of Lndan's Diahgtus there is an acootmt of a couple 
of countrymeny— one pouring into the right ear of the god 
a petition that not a drop of rain may iall before he has 
completed his harvest ; while another peasant^ equally import 
tnnate. whispers into the left ear a prayer for immediate rain, 
in order to bring on a backward crop of cabbages. 

Renoof refers to a papyrus on the staircase of the British 
Museum, which conchides with a mention of prayers for fine 
weather and a high Nile. 

The a str onome r in Dr. Johnson's RassiUs goes mad on 
the subject of the weather, which he ftilly believes he can 
control ; and there have not been wanting in modem times 
sages who believed themselves equally potent, and some of 
them have gone the length of offering to predict the weather 
for any foture time on payment of a fee, whilst the moderate 
pfke of sixpence was indicated as necessary for a single day's 
prophecy* 



Vimes an& Seasons. 

Awmm§d ikg Jini aUm^ts mt weaihir luessa^ ik&ti c^9u»rmng ths 
mmtmu mmd tikdr fr t MU JUtuss for apicuUun^ ihi hmdi$tg of animals^ 
^rtktmmffgmiim^tkguaswamldtakia f rom i mmi piaci. TkiweatAer 
dmHmg Hk wMu^ mmd tprimg utms to hav bun narrowly watched^ and 
1 ^0M€n of m good hmro€si^€i fid pashtro^ or a loadid orchard inftrrtd 
ikooxpniomtoofproviomsyion^camHnodwitk a fair roUama upon 
Soma ofikooe pndUHans^ ikongk noi sirongtUnod by modem 
aro maiU bo aUogUker dupised or thrown asidi. Tkoyat 
m what hind of woathor ottr forffathon wishid to taho placo 
ihoi^ moti mMfnl at tho tima to whidk thoy rofir. Thosayingiof 
/>siA Sf o i i 'kt on d Et^gHih agrot in wumy particulars— ^nch^ for instana^ 
m Aaoo nfarring to Candie m at Day and the oarly part of February 
it oornm thaif according to tho nations if our ancostortt this 
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fori of ike year amid noi ^ too coid^ €md no sUMstieal itddimi nM ever 
make our farmers ^Heve that a warm Christmas bodes wetif^r an EnglUh 
harvest^ or thai a dry year ever did harm to the catmisy. Some of these 
old stings are also interesting as perh^s indicating the slomly changing 
ciimate of this country, and it is not tmOheiy that at some distamt date 
most of the predictions will be found inappUcahte. Particuimr sassst^ 
days have also been selected as exerting special it^tmnce over tha 
weather^ and here we are constantly treaditig on the fringes of the veil 
of superstition, spread by ignorance over all matters about which but 
little certain knowledge existed There are, however ^ sHU believers iss 
StSwithinandSt Valentine as weather prt^lhets; andifthiirfuvourHet 
do sometimes fail to bring the expected changes, they have ai toast mo 
worse guides than those furnished by the Old Moores and JMUels of 
modem times. 

It has been thought advisable to admit the proverb s concormimg tho 
proper seasons for sowing, etc.; and a table of the times of ike floiweriug 
of certain well-known pUmts has been added, so thai the progress ef die 
seasons may be watched by observisig the punctuality if the ve ge teki e 
world in heralding their approach. 

Note on New Style.— 7if considering the weather proverbs r^gurdb^ 
certain days, it must be remembered that the new style came into uu am 
the day following September 2nd, 1753, which next day woe oaOod 
September 14M, and the eleven data which would have been oaUod 
Siptember yd, ^h, %th, 6th, 7th, Zth, gth, ioM» iiM, I2thandiylkt werv 
omitted from the calendar by Act 2^ George 11^ €. 33. Some of ike 
ignorant pensioners, who had a daily allowance, thought they wen 
cheated by the new regulation, and petitioned for the eleven dayi pegt% 
a man is shown in Hogarth* s picture of the Election, in the Sonne Museums^ 
with a label on his breast to this effect: ** Give us our eleven days,' Bmi, 
asstated in the introduction, the whole eleven dayj^ correction shosM nai 
bec^liid,but only such portion as corresponded to the error which hml 
accumukUed ai the year of the particular saint. Thus, St. Swithin tkomid 
have his day celebrated on fuly 19th instead offuly l^th, bo brii^ it^ 
into accord with the natural course of the seasons. 

Viae. 



A good year if always welcome.— Iceland. Geed. 

Do not abuse the year till it has passed— Spain. Year. 

If the old year goes oat like a lion, the new year will oome Old year. 
in like a lamb. 

The harvest depends more on the year than on the 6eld. iK 

Denmark. 

• A dry year never beggars the master.— France. • i^ 
A dry year never starves itsel£ 



Weather Lore. 



[Kmt.] If there be neither tnow nor nun, 

Then will be dear aU kinds of grain. 

If^ A bad year comes in swimming.— FmAMCl. 

After a wet year a cold one. 

Rainy year, 

Fmit dear^— Hautb Loirb. 

memi Wet and dry yean come in triads. 

There are more 5ne days than dondy ones in the year. 

Ovid. 
Misty year, year of cornstalks.— SPAOf. 

Year of firosts, year of comstacks.— Spain. 

Frost year, 

Fruit year.— Euu IT LoiRI. 

Frost year, wheat year.- Frahcb. 

Year of snow, 

Fnitt will grow.— Milam. 

A snow year, a rich year. 

Snow year, good year. 

A year of snow, a year of plenty.— Spain and France. 

Ayear of wind is good for finit— Calvados. 

Acorn year, porse year. 

Fig year, worse year.— Spain. 

A good nut year, a good com year. 

Year of nats« 

Year of famine^FRANCB (H autb Marnx). 

A good hay year, a bad fog year. 
A year of grass good for nothing else.— Switzbrland. 

A pear year, 
A dear year. 

A cherry year, 

A merry year. 

A plom year, 

A dumb year.- Kbnt. 

In the year when ploms floorish all else foils.— tSlvoNSinRl. 

Y«Brofgooseberries,year of bottles [good vbtage}— Francb. 

A haw year, 

A braw year.— Irxland AND SCOTLAND. 

A haw year, 

A snaw yearw— Scotland. 

Year of moshrooms. 

Year of poverty.— Francs (HAxnms PYRiNin). 
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Year of radishes, SuEJL 

Year of health.— ARDtCHB. 

Year of cockchafers, year of apples.— -Frahcb. Cmki^w, 

A cow year a sad year ; c§m» 

A bull year, a glad year.^HoLLAND. 

Com and horn go together. mZL* 

Leap year was ne'er a good sheep yearw— SoOTLAlflX Lt^ 

A serene antumn denotes a windy winter ; a windy winteri (^^ f^p f 
a rainy spring ; a rainy spring, a serene summer; a serene ^— — 
summer, a windy autumn, so that the air on a balaaoe is 
seldom debtor to itsel£— Lord Bagon. 

Spring. Slippy, drippy, nippy. 
Summer. Showery, flowery, bowery. 
Autumn. Hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
Winter. Wheesy, sneesy, brieesy. ^ 

Attributed to Sydnky Smith. 

[Composed as a satirical mistranslation of the names grren 
to the months at the time of the Frendi Revohitioik^ 
G. F. Cham BBRS.] 

Extreme seasons are said to occur from the sixth to fSbt tenth 
year of each decade^ especially in alternate decades. 

The first three days of any season rule the weather of Unt 



The general character of the weather during fSbft last twenty 
days of March, June, September, or December will mle die 
following seasons. 

Spring is both father and mother to us.— Gaucia. [SPUMOk] 

A late spring 

Is a great bless-ing. 

A late spring never deceives. 

Better late spring and bear, than early blossom and blast 

When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn. 
Sell your cow and buy your com ; 
But when she comes to the full bit, 
* Sell your com and buy your sheep ; 

!>., A late spring is bad for cattle, and an eariy 
spring is bad for com. 

The cuckoo (says Sir G. W. Cox in ''Aryan Mythology") 
marks the growing rains of spring, and also foretells the 
character of the coming harvest— C Swainson (FMlotv 
of Brii, Birds). 

If the spring is cold and wet, then the autumn will be hot OM 
and dry. 
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8 Weather Lore. 

{^H^\ A dry spring, rainy tiiminer.»FRANCI. 

A wet tpringi a dry harvest 

Spring tain damps, automn rain soaks.— Russia. 

In spring a tob of rain makes a spoonful of mod. 
In antomn a spoonful of rain makes a tob of mod. 

The spring is not always green. 

An unseasonably fine day in spring or winter is called a pet 
day in Scotland. The &te of pets, they say* awaits % and 
they look §k spoilt weather on the morrow. 

The spring openeth the seas for the sailors^PLiinr. 

Thunder in spring 
G>ld will bring. 

Fifsl thunder in spring,— if in the sooth, it nidicates a wet 
asMon; if the north, a dry season. 

Eariy thunder, eariy spring. 

Lightning in spring indicates a good fruit year. 

As the days grow longer, 
The storms grow stronger. 

As the day lengthens. 

The cold strengthens.— YORKSHIRB. 

If there's spring in winter, and winter in spring. 
The year won^ be good for anything. 

Nae hurry wi* your corns, 
Nae hurry wi' your harrows ; 

Snaw lies ahint the dike, 
Mair may come and fill the furrows. 

SOOTLANa 

Than are a hundred days of easteriy wind in die first half of 
die yearw— Wist op ENCLANa 

II the spring and summer are dry, the eariy autumn, and the 
late antunm as well, are dose and httt firom wind.— GRncB 
(T&aoniRASTUS : Signs^ He, /. G. IVpo^s T>mutaihm\ 





IBumhhl] Cenerally a moist and cool summer portends a,^rd winter. 

Bagon. 

An English summer, two hot days and a thunderstorm. 
A dry summer never made a dear peck. 
A dry summer never begs its bread.— SOMinaiT. 

Whoso hath but a mouth 

Win ne*er in Kngfaind sufier drought. 
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Drought never bred dearth in Englmnd. [i^m t yj 



A very hot and dry sununer is tometimes foUowtd by a 
severe winter.— C L. Prince. ^ 

A mild, wet winter always follows an unproductive suniBier. CT^ft sd hf 
Professor Boerne's Latin MS., 1677-1799. ^^ 

When the sand doth feed the day,* Drymti 

England woe and well a day ; 

But when the clay doth feed t)^e sand,t 

Then 'tis well for Angle-land. 

After a fiunine in the stall, [Bad hay crop.] 
Comes a fiunine in the hidL [Bad com crop.] 

A fiunine in England begins in the horse-manger. 

A hot and dry summer and autumn, especially if die heat ^ ^^^ ^ 
and drought extend far into September, portend an open JJJJ" 
beginning of winter, and cold to succeed towards die latter 
part of the winter and beginning of spring. — Baoon. 

One swallow does not make a summer. 

Midsummer rain 
Spoils hay and grain. 

Midsummer rain 

Spoils wine stock and grain.— PORTUGAL. 

A wet summer almost always precedes a cold, stormy winter, 
because evaporation absoibs the heat of the earth. As a 
wet summer is fitvourable to the growth of the blackthocBy 
whenever this shrub is laden with fruit a cold winter may be 
predicted.— Professor Boerne's Latin MS., 1677-17991 

There can never be too much rain before midsummer. jfrihgn. 

Sweden. 

Happy are the fields that receive summer rain. 

If the summer be rainy, the following winter will be severe. 

There is a fine description of the effects of a wet summer 
in Shakespeare (Midsummir Nights Drtam^ Act II., 
scene ii.). 

In summer a fog from the south, warm weather ; from die Ay. 
north, rain. 

A summer fog is for fiur weather. 

A cool summer and a light weight in the bushel CmL 

If we do not get our Indian summer in October or Novemberi 
we shall get it in the winter.— United States. 

Sonuntr comes with a bound ; winter comes yawning. Sum 

* Finland^ "^^ 

* Af la a wtt MiBaMr. f Ailni ilfjuimmw 
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A warm and open winter portends a hot and dry tnmmer. [HMhr.] 

BAOOiCi 



One £ur day in winter makes not Urds merry.— C* Harvet. Wimtt^ 
A fair day in winter is the mother of a stoim.— C Harviv. 

An mmsually fine day in winter is known locally as a i^m^kL 
"borro w ed day," to be repaid with interest later in the 
season, known also as a ** weather^breeder,** and by saikxt 
asa^fox."— ROPBR. 

Nobody complains about a hundred fine days in winter. ^^^ 

CHmA. 

A warm winter and cool summer never brought a food MIkL 
hanrest«*— Francs. 

>Vhae doffs his coat on winter's day 
Will gUdly put it on in May.— SOOTLAIID. 

A mild winter makes a full graveyanL— CmilA. 

When winter begins early« it ends early. 

An early winter, 
A surly winter. 

An early winter is surely winter. 

An air* winter, 

A sair winter.— SooTLAKa 

If the ice will bear a goose before Christmas it will not bear 
a duck after. 

If the winter sets in early it closes early, but the spring will 
be fakt ; but if the contrary the spring also will be late. If 
the winter is wet, the spring is dry ; if the winter is dry, the 
spring is £ur.~GREECE (Theophrastus : SiiHS^^ic /. d 
Wao^s TranslatioH). 

Neither give credit to a clear winter nor a cloudy spring. 

Long winter and late spring are both good for hay and Ltt^. 
grain, but bad for com and garden. 

After a rainy winter follows a fruitful spring. JMi^^ 

Winter will not come till the swamps are fulL Flmdu 

Southern Unitid States. 

If there is much rain in the winter, the spring is generally H^ 
dry. If the winter is dry, the spring is rainy.— Grbbci 
CniBOPHRASTUS : Sigfu^ iU. /. G. Woo^s TttmslaUmi^ t 

Winter thunder, 
A summer's wonder. 

Winter thunder 

Bodes summer's hunger. 



13 Wealher Lore. 





\\ Winter thunder and summer flood 

Never boded an Englishman good. 

Winter thunder, 

Poor man's death, rich man's hunger. 
Winter thunder, 

Rich man's good and poor man's hunger 
[fU^ it » good for fruit and bad for com]. 

Afterward rain cometh« hailing and snow, 
Wintertide weather that wetteth the world ; 

Hence the earth quickens the seeds that they grow, 
And in the lententide leaves are uncuri'd. 

Kino Alfred {M, F. Tupptf^s ThuulatiM). 

• 

If in winter the barometer rises very high, and a thick fog 
sets in, it is a sure sign that the south-west and north-east 
winds are ** fighting each other." Neither of them can make 
head against the other, and there is acalm, but there » great 
danger of such a state of things being followed by a bad 
gale.— UKrrsD States. 

Whca the winter solstice has not been preceded norfoUowed 
by die osoal storms, the following summer will be dry at 
least five times oat of six.— Professor Bobrnb's Latin 
MS., 1677-1799^ 

A winter fog 

Will freeie a dog. 

Mooy a frost and mony a thowe [thaw] 
Sooo maks mony a rotten yowe [ewe]. 

Under water, dearth ; 
Under snow, bread. 

Dearth under water ; 

Bread under snowd— Italian. 

If at die beginning of winter there is dark weather and heat, 
and these pass away under the influence of winds without 
tain, it indicates that hail will follow towards spring.— 
Thkophrastus (Si^nst eic. /. G. IVaad's T>amslation). 

A seven-night before midwinter day and as modi after, the 
sea is allayed and cahn.— Puny. 

In winter, after the prevalence of easterly winds, if the 
barometer begins to foU and the thermometer to rise, a gale 
which commences to blow from the south-east will veer to 
south-west, while the barometer ialls constantly. As soon 
as the wind passes the south-west point the barometer begins 
to ris% a heavy shower of rain fidls, and a strong west-north- 
west or nocth-west wind may follow, after which the sky 
Om weather becomes cokler.— United States. 
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Twtit Janiveer, Jawuam; 

Leader of the year ; 

Minced pies in van, 

CalTs head in rear.— Churchill. 

The blackest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer. 

A fiivourahle January brings us a good year. 

The month of January is like a gentleman (as be begiai, to 
be goes onX^SPAiN. 

In Janiveer if the sun appear, BriikL 

March and April pay foil dear. 

January warm, the Lord have mercy I Wmm. 

A susunerish January, a winterish spring. 

If gram grows in January, there will be a year of great need. MikL 

Ifyoo see grass in January, GmtM. 

Lock your grain in your granary. 

If the grass grow in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for it all the year. 

January flowers do not swell the granary.— SPAXir. Fttmmru 

January blossoms fill no man's cellar.— Portugal. f^fmrnm 

Ifbiids begin towhistle in January,froststocomei^RuTLAinx ^Mb 

When gnats swarm in January, the peasant becomes a beggar, dmtu 

Holland^ 

If January calends be summerly gay, MiUL 

It will be winterly weather till the calends of May. 

A January spring is worth naething. — SCOTLAND. . Spnmg. 

Dry January, plenty of wine. Dry. 

A wet January, a wet spring. ^A 

Is January wet ?~the barrel remains empty. 

A wet January is not so good for com, but not so bad for 
cattle.— Spain and Portugal. 

January wet, no wine you get 

Have rivers much water in January ?— then the autumn will 
forsake them. But are they small in January ?— then brings 
the autumn surely much wine.— South Europi. 

In January much rain and little snow is bad for moontainsi 
valleys, and^<rees. 

Much rain in January, no blessing to the firnit 

Always expect a thaw in January. Tkamk 

Fog in January brings a wet spring. jiQ^ 
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A wann Jaauary, a cold May. ymmmmjA 

Morning red, foul weather and great need. /«». ul 

The first three days of January role the coming three months, ist^wnd^yi. 

As the weather is this day, so will it be in Septeitfber. J&m, mi. 

It will be the same weather for nine weeks as it is on the yd* 
ninth day after Christmas. — Swsdsn. 

At twelfth day, the days are lengthened a cock's stride. M. 

Italy. 

If on January lath the smi shine, it foreshows much wind, ink, 

SHEPHBRO^ AUCANACKt 1676. 

January 14th, St Hilary, H/A. 

The coldest day of the year.— >Y0RKSHIRB. 

January 14th will either be the coldest or wettest day of die 
year.»HuNnNGDONSHiRB. 

If the son shine brightly on Vincent's Day, we shall have tsW(Sf. 
more wine than water.^FHANCE. i?!!?^' 

Remember on St. Vincent's Day, 
If that the sun his beams display, 
Be sure to mark his transient beam, 
Which through the casement sheds a gleam ; 
For 'tis a token bright and dear 
Of prosperous weather all the year. 

St Vincent opens the seed.— Spain. 

At St Vincent all water is good as seed. — Spain. 

If the sun shine on January 33nd, there shall be much wind. 

Husbandman's Practicb. 

On St Vincent's Day the vine sap rises to the brsnch, but 
letiies frightened if it find frost — France. 

If St Vincent's has sunshine* tamdmti 

One hopes much rye and wine ; ssil. 

If St Paul's is bright and clear, 
One does hope a good year. 

St Paul fair with sunshine acAl {Si* 

Brings fertility to rye and wine. AmttDtu^ 

Fair on St Paul's conversion day is ^vourable to all fruits. 

If St PauTs Day be fitire and deare. 
It doth betide a happy yeare ; 
But if by chance it then should rain, 
It will Eoake deare all kinds of grains ; 
And if y* douds make dark y* side, 
Then neate and Ibwles this yeare shall die ; 
If blustering winds do blow aloft, 
Then wars shall trouble y* reahn full oft. 
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I ir8tPM*sDtfbefiocte|ivwiDlMaM 



Tlk iHlival was calM aa Efypdao day; becMta (Myt 
Thw a t i ) fOtm Egypda— diicofii i that tbcia vara two oa- 
ladqr days ia tvcry BMBtkt and profMaticatioM of tha food 

aawaa of tha yaar vara fonnad fron dia alata of dia 

aa tbesa dafi» 

• 

PoaTi X^Vf ftomiy and wiodjTi 

raauaa aa aaitk. ^■mI bmi^ daalh oa aaoDlas 
PaaTi Day liiartifiil aad hk^ 

oa <ha caith of oofB aad BiaaL 

ISLB or Mak. 



VSlPmA Day ba fair aad daar, k iadkaiaa plaatj; if 
daady ar autiy, bmkIi catda win dia ; if rata aad aaav fall 
taat dl^r» It pmaftt a daarta \ u wtooff it iBiabodaa vai% aa 
aU vivaa do drMak—WiLLSfORD (AMm^/ S^oafr). 

If Om ffBi tkiaa oa St PaoT s Day, it bttoliaag a good yoir f 
if laia or noar. iadiflareat ; if misty , if pradicts gnat daiiA f 

tftkB■dHl mat viada and daath of aaoala that vaar. 

Shiphird'8 Almamack, l67d 

t aa i i a days of Jaaaary nda dia waather kg tfM 



Hafll ia irat flowar. Jaaaary 31st ; aariiaat ia tvaaty 
iftk.— Mr. Edward Mawixt. 



Doth cat and ibaar. 
Doabla-boad Fafaraary. 
V Baaa^ct; why, what's dia 



SaMI of froat, of stoca^ of doadiaasa? 

S HAKnPBARS (JfmcA Ad§ mk§mi NtM^ 

Mai Fdhi^iy tahaa his fethar iato tha 



Thara b always oaa fiaa wash ia Fafaraary. 

Wana Friiraary, bad hay crop i 
Cold Fnraary, good hay crap* 

An dia aioacha ia thayaar 
Cana a fiyr Fabraaar. 

Tha WaUaaaa had lathar aaa his dan «i Om biar, 
to aaa a fyr Fabfaaor. 

faiFdbnaqr.aM 
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February, an ye be (air, [/WnMP^] 

The hoggs 11 mend, and naething pair jletien} 

February, an ye be foul, 

The hoggt 11 die in ilka pooL— Twbedsidb. 

[Hoggt are iheep which hare not been thorn.] 

One would rather see a wolf in February than a peasant in 
his shirt-slee¥es.»GBRMANy. 

It is better to see a troop of wolves than a 5ne Febniary. 

Frawci. 

Isolated fine days in Februair are known in Surrey At 
''weather-breeders," and are considered as oertain to be 
followed by a storm. 

February singing, 
Never stints stinging. 

If bees get out in February, the next day will be windy tad 
rainy.— Surrey. 

A February spring is not worth a pin.— Cormwall. 

If in February the midges dance on the dungbiU, then lock 
up your food in the chest. 

If in February there be no rain, JMm 

Tis neither good for hay nor gnun. 

Spain akd Portugal. 
February rain » only good to fill ditches.— Framol 
February fill the dyke, 
Weather cither black or white. 

February fill dyke 

With what thou dost like.— TUSSIR. 

In February o' a favoured year 
Nae paddock suld croot nor croon, 
But rampin* showers o' hail and sleet 
Come rakin' o'er the moon.— SCOTLAND. 
February rain is as good as manure.— Francb. 

February fill dyke, be it black or be it white ; MC. 

But if it be white, it's better to like. 

February fill ditch. 

Black or white [/./., rain or snow^ don't care which ; 

If it be white, 

If s the better to like. 

February fill dyke ; 
March lick it out 

When it rains in February, it will be temperate all the year. 

Spain. 
When it rains in February, all the year sufiers. 

8 
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If Febniary give much snow, 

A 5iie summer it doth foieshow.»FRAHCB. 

When Fdimaiy gives snows, 

It 5ne weather foreshows.»NoiiM andy. 

Snow whidi fidb in the month of Febraary pots the osnrer 
in a good hmnonr.^lTALY. 

Snow in Febniary 

Puts little wheat in the granary.~FRANCI. 

In Febraary if thoa hearest thonder, 
ThoQ wih see a smnmer's wonder. 

Thnnder in Febniary or March, poor sugar [maple] year. 

A dnsty Mardi» a snowy Febniary, a moist April, and a dry 
May presage a good year.— Francs. 

mtiMt9. Whenever the latter part of Febniary and beginning of 
Match are dry, there will be a deficiency of ram up to 
Midsmnmer Day.— C L. Princb. 

When the cat in Fdiraaiy lies in the son, she will creep 
bdund the stove in March. When the north wind does not 
blow in Febraary, it will sorely come in March. 

Fdnary makes a bridge^ and March breaks it— T. FULLlR. 

Fogs in Febraary mean frosts in May. 

For every thtmder with rain in Febniary there will be a cold 
spcD in May. 

There will be as many frosts m Jane 
iU there are logs m Febraary. 

Vioint nocth winds in F^raary hendd a fertile'year. 

ft^ uf ^ Bridget^ fcast-day white, 

Brtif^ Bveiy ditch full.— Islb op Man. 

j^jj ^ iU long as the sonbeam comes in on Bridgelfs ioast-day, the 
SMw cones befcre May Day.— Islb op Man. 

iM. 9mi Foul weather is no news ; 

^^Sf^ Hail, rain, and snow 

Are now expected, and 

Esteemed no woe ; 
Nay, *tis an omen bad, 

The yeomen say, -^ 

If Phoebus shows his fiioe 
The second day. 

Country Almanack for 1676^ 
On the eve of Candlemas Day 
Winter geu stronger or passes away.— Francs. 

Snow at Candlemas 

Stops to handle US.F-RUTLAND. 
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At Candlemas * [ i %ir — i / 

Cold comet to us. 

Candlemas Day I* Candlemas Day I 
Half our fire and half our hay 1 

[That is, we are midway through winter, and ought to httf* 
half our fuel and hay in stock.] 

On Candlemas Day 

You must have half your straw and half your hay. 

On Candlemas Day 

The good goose bc^ns to lay. 

Candlemas brings great pains. — Framci. 

At Candlemas Day 

Another winter is on his way.— FRANCE. 

If Candlemas Day be fine and dear. 
Com and fruits will then be dear. 

If Marie's purifying daie. 
Be deare and bright with sunnie raie. 
Then frost and cold shall be much more 
After the feast than was before.— A. FLCMma 

If Candlemas Day be £ur and dear* 
Therell be twa winters in the year.— SoOTCa. 

You should on Candlemas Day 
Throw candle and Candlestick away. 

As far as the sun shines in on Candlemas Day, 
So far will the snow blow in afore old May. 

The hind had as lief see his wife on the bier, 

As that Candlemas Day should be pleasant and dear. 

If it neither rains nor snows on Candlemas Day, 
You may straddle your horse and go and buy hay. 

LiNCOLNSHIRS. 

The shepherd would rather see the wolf enter his fold oo 
Candlemas Day than the sun. — Germany. 

Should the sun shine out at the Purification (or churching of 
the Virgin Mary), there will be more ice after the fettival than 
there was before it— From the Latin Proverb (Sir T. 
Brownis ** Vulgar Errors^ 

When on the Purification the sun hath shined, 
The greater psut of winter comes behind. 

As far as the sun shines in at the window on Candlemas Day, 
so deep will the snow be ere winter is gone. 

On Candlemas Day, just lo fitf as the son shines in, just so 
far will the snow blow in. 
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1 If Candkinat Day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight. 
But if Candlemas Day bring clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone and won*t come again. 

If Candlemas Day be mild and gay. 
Go saddle yoor horses, and buy them hay ; 
But if Candlemas Day be stormy and black 
It carries the winter away on its back. 

Good weather on this day indicates a long continuance of 
winter, and a bad crop ; on the contrary, if foul it is a good 
onea.*l8LB or Man. 

Fdxnary and, bright and clear, 

Gires a good flax year. 
If Candlemas Day be dry and fiur. 
The half of the winter^s to come and mair. 
If Candlemas Day be wet and fool, 
The half of the winter b gone at Yale [Christmasl^ 

Scotland. 

After Candlemas Day the frost will be more keen. 
If the son then shines bright, than before it has been. 

On Candlemas Day the bear, badger, or woodchuck comes 
out to see his shadow at noon: if he does not see it, he remains 
oat ; but if he does see it, he goes back to his hole for six 
weeks, and cold weather continues for six weeks longer. 

United Statis. 

If the groond-hog is sunning himself on the and, he will 
ictora for four weeks to his winter quarters again. 

The badger peeps out of his hole on Candlemas Day, and 
when he finds snow walks abroad, but if he sees the sun 
shiaiaf he draws back into his hole.— GsRMANY. 

At the day of Candlemas, 

Cold in air and snow on grass ; 

If the son then entice the bear from his den, 

He turns round thrice and gets back again. 

France. 

As long before Candlemas as the lark is heard to sing, so 
long will he be silent afterwards on account of the cold. 

Gerhuiny. 

Gif the lanock sings afore Candlemas, 
Shell mourn as lang after it— Scotland. 

As kBf as the bird sings before Candlemas, it will greet 



On Candlemas Day, if the thorns hang a-drop, 
Then you an sure of a good pea crop.— Sussex. 
[Theft is a similar proverb with respect to beans.] 
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If a storm on Febniary 2nd, spring is near; but if that day [/Wi«•J^] 
be bright and dear, the spring will be late. 

If it snows on February 2nd, only so moch as may be seen 
on a black ox, then summer will come soon. 

If on Febniary 2nd the goose find it wet, then the sheep will 
have grass on March 25th. 

When drops hang on the fence on February 2nd, icicles will 
hang thereon March 25th. 

When the wind's in the east on Candlemas Day, 
There it will stick till the 2nd of May. 

When it rains at Candlemas, the cold is over. — Spain. 

When Candlemas Day is come and gone^ 
The snow lies on a hot stone. 

Candlemas Day: Purification of the Virgin Mary.^The snow* 
drop, which was appropriately called *'The fiur maid of 
February,* ought to blossom about this time. 

Sow or set beans in Candlemas waddle.* 

St Dorothea gives the most snow. SUSLd 

If the eighteen Ust days of Febniary be loci^ilflj 

Wet, and the first ten of March, yoaH see 
That the spring quarter, and the summer too. 
Will prove too wet, and danger to ensue. 

These three days, according to a HighUnd superstition, were u^ $^ |^ 
said to be bonowed from January, and it is aooounted a 
good omen if these days should be as stormy as p ossi b le. 

If the sun smile on St Eulalie's Day, i^gj^ 1^ 

It is good for apples and cider, they say. EmituUU 

Franci. 

'' Sunshine of St Eulalie " was she called ; for that was the* 
sunshine 
Which, as the fimners believed, would load their orchards 
with apples.— Longfellow {Evangelim). 

To St Valentine the spring is a neighbour.— Franci. 14^ {SL 

The crocus was dedicated to St Valentine, and ought to 
blossom about this time.— Circle of the Seasons. 

St. Valentine, 

Set thy hopperf by mine. 

Winter's back breaks about the middle of February. 

The nights of this part of Febniary are called m Sweden wsMk m^Mek 

** steel nights,* on account of their cutting severity. aamdiSi. 

If cold at St Peter's Day, it wiU Ust longer. /W^ 
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£d food.*T. FCLUEK. 



Aai Mows tl»«^ tlM iMM 

Of wk mt% iMnu— NoftTMincBEftLAinx 

\m h j f i ni u i f or ■ cad 
Mavdi ks gifts win tcod. 

Mavdi «•■ to aafiy vitli as old voouii (accoidiaf lo a 
ia the itbiid of Kytfaaot) for thtakiaf be was a 
that be bo ii owod a day from his bfotbtr 
iroMberaBd her flocks to doath. 

T. Burr (GrucbX 
Good fiddaK% old Marcb ! sow my flock wiU bo feU of 




AaoMwooiaawassaid to ba¥« bcoo froMB to doatb b April 
%m bv bspioty to sayiof tbts. 

Crucb (Wm,J. WmdJmuis'^jEi^HtL^ p. i8iX 

Dm m Marcb brings grass and fdliago. *" 

A dry aad cokl Marcb Derar bags its bread. 

A peck of Marcb dost and a sbower ta May 
Make tbe com green and tbe flelds gay. 

M«ck deet and Marcb win' 

Blencb ae well as stnunef^ sin.— Soonjura 
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A peck of March dust is worth a king's imaom. [Jfoivl.] 

A peck of March dust is worth an eari's lansom ''whtD do 
▼all oa thomen leaves.* — Dorskt. 

March dust on an apple leaf 

Brings all kinds of fruit to grieC^HlRBrORDSHIEB. 

A bushel of March dust on the leaves is wofth a king% 
ransom.— T. Fullbr. 

A load of March dust is worth a ducat.— GBRMAlfT. 

A bushel of March dust is a thing 
Worth the ransom of a king. 

A March without water 

Dowers the hind's daughter.— Framcb. 

March dry, good rye ; joi^ 

March wet, good wheats— SurroLK. Im. 

March flowers JAM 

Make no summer bowers. 

Better slaughter in the country than March should ooma ia 
mikL— ISLB OF Man. 

When flies swarm m March, sheep oome to thmr death. /ibc 

HOLLAKD. 

When gnats dance m March, it brings death to sheqk 

HOLLAMIX 

The March sun raises, but dissolves not— G. HlftintT; 
March sun 
Lets snow stand on a stone. 

The March sun wounds.— Spain. 

March sun strikes like a hammer.— Spain. 

Better to be bitten by a snake 

Than to feel the sun in March.— Wiltshire. 

Worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues. 

Shakespeare {Himy IV.) 

A March sun sticks like a lock of wooL 

A wet March makes a sad harvest Itmim, 

March rain spoils more than clothes. 

March wet and windy 

Makes the bam full and finniOi— SOOTLANIX 

[** Finnie " is used obliquely. The word means, m Soodand, 
the ''feel* of the grain as indicating quality. This 
proverb is more generally applied to May : see p^ ja.^ 
P. Dudgeon.] 

March damp and warm W^mmd 

Will do fiumer much harm. 
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• A daiii|i» roctea March gives pain to fimnert. 

March water is worse than a stain in doth. 

A March wisher [or whisher] 
Is never a good fisher.— Scotland. 
pfeaaiQg, a windy March betokens a bad fish year.] 

Mardi niis^ 

Water in fist— Spanish. 

Snow m March is bad for fimit and grape vine. 

In March much snow, 

To planu and trees moch woe.— Germany. 



Wakes the ether [adder] and blooms the whin.— Scotland. 

Thmder m March betokens a firoitful year.— Germany. 

When it thunders in Marchy it brings sorrow. 

When March thnnderSi tools and arms get msty. 

Portugal. 

When it dmnders in March, we may cry *« Ahs 1"— France 

Ma rrK| blade ram,* 

Comes in like a lion and goes out like a lambu 

March comes in like a lamb and goes out like a lion. 
[ReverM of the usual proverbs] 

March comes in with adders' heads and goes out with 
penoocksP taOs^— Scotland. 

The cuckoo comes in mid March, and cocks in mid April ; 
And goes away at Lammas-tide, when the corn begins to filL 

He who freely lops in March will get his bp fiill of firnit 

PORTUOAL. 

March grows, 

Never dows [thrives].— Yorkshire, i 

As Man hasteneth all the humours fed it 
When March has April weather, April will have March 



Mnch flhugs [kidn], April fleyes [waims].— Scotland. 

What Maidi wiU not 

April brings alway. 

What April cannot do — 

May wiU do all day«— South Germany. 

A dry Maidi, a wet April, a dry May and a wet June, 
Is conoMnly said to bring all diings in tune. 

Elus'8 Modern Husbandman. 

[Aftasll nn III " btlkbMa/' «* becUMua." cr •'haek. 
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A windy Mudi —d > nay April maJnt > i i waifal UMf. ^if^^ 

Kaicli wind and May SOB ^^^^ 

Make doches white and maids don. ^S^ . , 

Yogi in Maids froats in May.^C L. PftniC& 

So many mifts in Maidi yon lacii 
So many finoats in May wOl be. 

As many nusbtcs in Maidi, 

So many fr cwt iaM in May.^WiLTSBlU. 

So many finoats m Maioit so SMny m May* 



Maicfa water and May SOB 

Makes daes dear and maidens don.- 



Umnk 



Mists in Mardi bring iain« 
Or in May frosts again. 

Mardiiaiay, April windy, and then Jane wiUoomabenstifid ^^,^__^ 
with dowers.— Spawkh. i!2f 

Maidi seaidi, April try ; Mmnk^ 

May win prove if yon live or die. jCf^"' 

Mardi winds and April showers 
Bring forth May ik)werk 

A dry Mardi* wet April, and oool May 
Fin bam, cellar, and bring modi hay. 

As it rains in Mardi, so it rains in Jane. 
Fog in Mardi, thonder in July. '^^ 

As modi fog in Mardi, so mndi rain in sommer. 

A wet Mardi makes a sad Angost. AwnL 

As modi dew in Mardit so mndi log rises in Angost. 

A firosty winter snd a dnsty Mardi, and a rain aboot Averil, ^J"^ 
AanMhti aboot the lemmas time, when the com begins to fiU, 
Is wed worth a plendi [ploqgh] o' gowd, and a' her pins 
theretin. G. BuCHANAir. 

A dosty Mardi, a snowy Febroary, a moist April, and a dry 
May presage a good year.— Framci. 

In Mardi, and at an seasons of the year when the Judges 
are on drcoit and there are criminals to be hanged, stonns 
prevails— LiNCOursiint SuPEXsrmoN. 

A Satarda/s moon in Mar^ is enoogh for seven years. 

ISLX OP MAM* 

Upon St David's Day JMwrA id 

Pot oats and bariey in the day. ^SJST^* 
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St Dmvid and Chad, 
Sow pease good or bad. 



andChadt 
Sow peas good or bad ; 
If tfae/ra HOC in by Benedick [March 3i], 
Tliej had better stop in the ricke. 

The Country Month by Month. 

im; <■< First comes David, then comes Chad, 

Sl »b. ^^ ^^^^^ comes Winneral as though he was mad. 

2r^^ White or black, 

Or okl. house tback. 
[AMr«— Meaning snow, rain, or wind, the Utter endanger- 
ing the thack or thatch.] 

If it does not fteeie on the loth, a fertile year may be 
cipectied. 

Mists or hoar-frosts on this day betoken a plenttiul year, ' 
bat not without some diseases. 

On Mardi i$th come son and swallow. — Spain. 

St. Pttrick's Day, the warm side of a stone turns up^ and the 
bmd4Mick goose begins to lay. 



1C& 
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M on St Joseph's Day clear, 
'^ So follows a fertile year. 

(A St. Benedict, 

Sow thy pease or keep them in thy rick. 

When there has been no particular storm about the time of 
the q^ring equinox, if a storm arise from the east on or before 
that day, or if a storm from any point of the compass arise 
near a week after the equinox, then, in either of these cases, 
the succeeding summer is generally diy^ four times in five ; 
bat if a storm arise from the S.W. or W.S.W. on* or just 
bsfew the spring equinox, then the summer following is 
faraDy tw^ %S9^ times in six.— Dr. Kirwan. 

(Co^ Is*t on St Mary's bright and deaf, 

Fertile is said to be the year. ^ 

The flower cardamine, or lady's-smock, with its milk-white 
floweiB, b dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and appears about 
LadjDay. 

The test three days of March (old style) are called the 
bocrowing days ; for as they are remarked to be unusually 
Homy, it is feigned that March had borrowed them from April 
tbo sphere of his rougher sway.— Sir W. Scott. 
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March borrowit from April [JAp«i.] 

Three days, and they were ill : 

The first was frost, the second was soaw, 

The third was caold as ever^ could blaw. 

SOOTLANIX 

March borrows of April 

Three days, and they are ill ; 

April borrows of March again 

Thrte days of wind and rain. 
The warst blast comes in the borrowing days. 
The Spanish story about the borrowing days is that a shepherd 
promised March a lamb if he would temper the winds to soh 
his flocks ; but after gaining his point, the shepherd refused 
to pay over the lamb. In revenge March borrowed three 
days from April, in which fiercer winds than ever Uew and 
punished the deceiver. 

March borrowed of April, April bor ro wed of May, 

Three days, they say : 

One rained, and one snew, 

And the other was the worst day that ever blew. 

Stapfordshirb. 

The oldest North-Country version of the proverb about the 

borrowing days is the following : 

March said to Averil, , 

I see three hoggs [year-old sheep] on yonder hiD ; 

An' if ye*ll lend me dayis three, 
ril find a way to gar them dee. 
The first o* them was wind an* weet ; 
The second o* them was snaw an' sleet ; 
The third o' them was sic* a freeze. 
It froze the birds' nebs to the trees. 
When the three days were past and gane. 
The silly hoggs cam' hirplin hame. 

Scotland and North England. 
March borrowed from April 
Three days, and they were ill : 
The first of them is wan and weet. 
The second it is snaw and sleet. 
The third of them is a peel-a-bane. 
And freezes the wee bird's neb to the stane. 

High winds on these days, a dry summer to follow. ^m^/^ g^ gmgj^ 
Professor Bobrns's Latin MS., idyy-iyS^. (Mtfyi^ 

There are generally some warm days at the end of Biardi or (^jmktkmm 
beginning of April, which bring the blackthorn into bloom* 
and which are followed by a cold period called the black* 
thorn winter. 

Beware the blackthorn winter. 
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A dry April 

Not the fiurmei't will 

April w€t 

It what he would get 

la April cedi drop counts for a thonsand. — Spaix • 

April rain is worth David's charioc^FRANCl. v^ 

April showers bring sonuner flowers* 

An April flood carries away the frog and his brood. 

In April Dove's* flood is worth a king's good. 

A cold April 
The bam win fifl. 

Cold April gives bread and wine.— Franci. 

A cold April, moch bread and little wine.— Spain. 

April cold and wet fills bam and barreL 
A cold and moist April fills the ceUar and ftttens the cow. 

PORTUOALT 

A sharp April kills the pig. 

April snow breeds grass. 

Tin April's dead 
Change not a thread. 

It is not April without a frosty crown.— Frincb* 

April wears a white hatt 

Changeable as an April day. 

April weather, 

Rain and sunshine, both together. 

Vine that bods in April 

Wm not the barrel fiU.— Franci. 

/^r Fogs in April foieteU a fiulure of the wheat-crop next year. 

Alabama. 

Oak, Yon most look for grass in April on the top of an oak. 

B eca u s e the grass sddom springs weU before the oak begins 
ID pot fafth.— Ray. 

^^t^tm. Plant your "taturs when you will, 

^ ^_^ ^ They won't come up before April— Wiltshirx. 

MmdL Whatever March does not want April brings along. 

Snow in April is manure ; snow in March devours. 

A twarm of bees in April for me, and one in May for my 
bvodMr.— Spain. 

^IteiliwDofeiaDwbyiUrt. f n««. 
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In April much nun ; in May a flood or two, and'theM not (4HB^] 
great— Spain. 

Betwixt April and May if there be rain, 
Tis worth more than oxen and wain. 

Who ploughs in April ought not to have been bom ; wko 
pkNifl^ in May oaght neither to have been bom nor nnrMd* 

Spaik. 

April and May ate the keys of the year. 

Milk of April and May.— Spain. 

April and May between them make bread for all the year. 

Spain. 

Qoudy April, dewy May.— FRANCE. 

April rains for men, May for beasts. 
[/^^ a rainy April is good for com, and a wet May for giaat 
crops.j 

Let it rain in April and May for me. 

And all the rest of the year for thee.— Spain. 

April for me, May for my master. 

April showers bring forth May flowers. 

Warm April 

Great blessing.— Germany. 

After a wet April a dry June. Afrilmad 

Moist April, dear June. ^ 

The dews of April and May April mad 

Make August and September gay.— FRANCE. 

After warai April and October, a warm year next 

Thunderstorai in April is the end of hoar-ftost Tkt 

When April blows his horn, 
It's good for hay and coro. 

When April shall shrilly sound his horn. 
On earth there will be plenty of hay and com. 

Isle op Man. 

If it thunders on All Fools' Day 
It brings good crops of com and hay. 

When in this month winds prevail, it is good for both tf^nmU 
meadow and tillage lands.— Denham. 

If the first three days of April be foggy, there will be a flood Fini i 
m June.— Huntingdon. dtv* 

If the first three days in April be foggy, 
Rain in June will make the lanes boggy. 







Is April, COM he wB; 
Is May, be riofi al day ; 
la Jaat^ be aken las taaa ; 
la Jatft ka piapaict la §f ; 
la Aajitf go he 
Ifbctlajtill 
lli aa aMKh as tbe okkflt 




The OBckoo riafi ia April ; 
T¥a cockoo riafi ia May; 

TW cackoo mft *< 
Bai aot opoa tbaday.—WBT SmrnomoMM^ 

(C Swmim$m. '^ FUUtrt ^ BwiMik Binb^) 

TW cockoo ia April, 

Ha opcttfl kts bill ; 

Tka cockoo ia May, 

Ha siaft tke wkola day ; 

Tka cackoo n Jane, 

Ha ckaagdh his taat ; 

Tka cockoo ta July, 

Away kc aiost fly.—NOKTH YoaKSHiE& 

ia April, cockoo siaft kar lay ; 

la May, ska siags bock aifkc and day ; 

la Jaos^ ska kwas kar swaat strata ; 

ia July, ska flias off agaia.— NoaTH Yoekshirx. 

Ia tke BMBtk of Avaril 
Tka gowk cooMs 0^ tke 
laaskowarof raia. 



Tkia day is called SwaUov Day, kecaase swallows oi^kt to 
attkisdata. 




CfL If oaSL George's Day tke birdilsaf is the siseoT a &nhtag. 

of oar Lady ofKaaa yoa win kave cora ia tke 



WhM aa 8t Geoife rye win kide a crow, a good kar^est 

ae eipetiaifc 






1 rust not a aay 

Ere birth of May.— LxmiBR. 

A hot May makes a &t churchyard. Bti* 

For a warm May 
The parsons pray. 
[Meaning more burial-fees— a libellous pioverh.] 

Blossoms in May 

Are not good, some say. 

If May will be a gardener, he will not fiA the granaries. 

Dry May brings nothing gay. . /j^ 

May damp and cool fills the bams and wine-vats. 
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A May wet jp^ 

Was never Idnd yet. 

The haddocks are good 
When dipped in May flood. 

Three dips in May flood 

Mak a' the fish in the sea good.— SoOTLAmx 

Rainy May marries peasants. — FRANCE. 

Water in May is bread all the year.— -Spain and Italy. 

A May flood 
Never did good. 

To be hoped for, like rain in May.— Spain. 

Rain in the b^^inning of May is said to injure the 

A cold May is kindly. 
And fins the bam finely. 

A wet May 

Makes a big load of hay.— Wbt Shropshiri. 




TaMayktott. 



li«l^ OHBt tkt Mrif or coHtt ilw kit, 

to OMke.— FftAKCt. 



it Mfly or OHM k kit, 
la If^r cnm the C0v-<|Mke [ml, tiWM^bMi fMt]. 

Cold May briagi muy tkoigs. 
la dM aiddlo ol May oomes tbo tail oTlko 



Cold May onricbot DO 

Slioar yoor tlioq) ta May, 
Aad tlMar thorn all away. 

Tte aoalb of May Mcks wanmb to exchaaft ferbioad. 
C&d aad nonipf dow m May briagt wiao and modi Wy. 

For aa oaic viad ia May te yoor doty to pray. 

AnoMoimiaMay 

Is vofth a wagfoo-load of hay. 

Maay thaadorttonat ia May, 
Aad tho imaor sian *" Hey I hoy T 

Tha BMvt thaador ia May,tht loss ta Angoit and Soptoaibor. 

Bo fora of hay till tho ood of May.^T. Fytxta. 

la May BMKh straw aad littlo fraia.^SPiUM. 

To wad ia May is to wad povoity . 

ICaidi apt May wfaea thoy art maids ; bet tho sky chaafos 
tfMf aM wifoa^— SBAKitnAaB {As Ym Uk$ If^ 
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He who mows in May [•^«F*] 

Will have neither fruit nor hay.--PORTU0AL. AUifiSif, 

He who sows oats in May Ttmj^x^ 

Geu little that way. 

Be it weal or be it woe, 

Beans blow before May doth go. 

Look at your com in May, 

And you will come weeping away ; ^tm. 

Look at the same in June, 
And youll come home m another tone. 
[A proverb alluding to the magical way m which improniit- 
ing crops sometimes recover.] 

In May an east-lying 6ekl.is worth wain and omb ; hi Joae^ 
fht oasen and the yoke. 

The farmer went to his wheat in May, 

And came sorrowing away; 

The fiumer went to his wheat b June^ 

And came away whistling a meny tniMi>— Feavol 

A dry May is followed by a wet Jane. 

A dry May and a leaking Jane 
Make the farmer whistle a meny tone. 

They who bathe in May 
Will soon be laid in clay ; 
They who bathe in June 
Will sing a merry tune ; 
They who bathe in July 
• Wdl dance like a fly. 

Mist in May, heat in June, 
Make the harvest comt right aoon. 

A swann of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
But a swarm in July 
Is not worth a fly. 

A misty May and a hot June 
Bring dieap meal and harvest soon. 

A leaking May and a warm June 

Bring on the harvest very soon.— SoOTLAmx 

A leaky May and a dry Jane 

Keep the poor man's head abooe [above]. 

GRsmoCK. 
A dry May and a dripping June 
Bring an things mto tone-^^BlDrORDaHiRi. 

;i 3 
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Wtt Umj^ dry Jolyw—OBftiCAVT. 

If ad is Umj^ ffitiB IB Aqfott— Spain. 



If M^te cold nd ipsi, Stpt i ib t r wiD bi warn nd diy, 
•ad w fa me ndL— C L. Pftiirci. 



A i«d gay Majft bat is any ftar ; 
Fabiaanr Ml of Mww b to tba frooad BKNt daar ; 
A wlrinliaff MatT^i tlvtt maktt tlia pkawlmaa blkha \ 
A aMifty Aprili tlvtt its him ibr tba aqrtba. 

WADaontit 1613. 
frt Hoar ftool oa May itl tndicatat a good hanroot 

dM ryo aad karrosL 
Cn /M^ tf it laiat oa Pbifip^ and Jacob's Day. a intilo yoar amy ba 




iroadMStborMayhfaia, 

It fBiatolb a wot bttvott, moa nia.— T. FULUDU 

St MaiMitiait St. Paacrat, and St. Gonrais do act pa« 

a 



Wbo iboan bit tboop bofbco St Gorrattat' Day lovot aioio 
bit 



Aboat tbb day it it always cold. Tbit it attribotad by 
Piointof Erauuiv of Dorluif to tbo swam 01 aMioors tbioagb 
wbicb!tbo oartb passes aboat this tint, as at lotb of AqfOt^ 
I jrii of Novoaibort frooft 5^ ^ ' '^ ^ F^taaryi aad ftoai 
iotb to I jdi of May, lowcriag tbo tfmporatart at tbota timit ■ 

SfM St Daastaa was a fiaat biawor, aad sold biaitslf to tbo 
UMl Aa^ dav8« oa CTod hH rn that bis Sataaic Majosty ihoaM bbgbt 
dw a pp lt tr tti» aad so stop the p to ducti oa of tbo ri^al di^ 
^«idtr. It wat, bowavcr, stipolatad tbat tba blifbt sboald 
ba acceaipBibtd b tbroo days, tbo iTtb, ittb, aad igtb of 
May, tba bttar bciag St Doastaa's Day. Hcaca dM cold 
bbtt wbkb asaally comas aboat tbb tiaio CAaPiwaa't 
MaOAii»i,/Mv^ 1I91. 

Sstnaa from tbo otat or sootb-oast, bsisssa lytb aad sjid 
of Maicb(01d ScybX iadicata a wot saasaMr.*Pmomaoa 
Bu aana ' ^ Latiii MS., 1677 to 1799. 

oa May 19 to 31 (Old Scyb) iadicata a dry 
>Paomaoa BoaajiM Latiii M&, 16^ to 179^ 

At St Urbaa gatbar y 

Cabs wtatbar b ]\ 
Sattoorab 




ap b a Jaaa aifbt lor a laitti 

}3mnMD STATaa. 
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If June be sunny, harvest comes eariy. Omml] 

Wheat or barley 11 shoot in June 

If they hain't no higher 'n a spoon.»WiST SOMBftSir. 

In the hay season, when there is no dew, it indicates imia. Ay 

A cold and wet June spoils the rest of the year. lyi^, 

June damp and warm 
Does the £uiner no harm. 

A good leak in June 
Sets all in tune. 

A dripping June 
Brings all things in tune. 

If north wind blows in June, good rye harvest MHk 

In Scotland an early harvest is expected when the bfamble Bk 
blossoms early in June. 

When it is hottest in June, it will be coldest in dM cocre* /mm 
spending days of the next February. . 



A wet June makes a dry September.— -Cornwall. sSuHStr. 

If on the 8th of Jime it rain, j^tm SH. 

It foretells a wet harvest, men sain. 

If it rain on June 8th (St Medard), it will raia fofty dayi Uhmmiwifk 
hter ; but if it rain on June 19th (St Protais), It rains ^ ^ ' 
fofty days after.^FRANCS. 

On St. Barnabas lUk {Si. 

Put a scythe to the grass. 



Rain on St. Barnabas' Day good for grapes. 

Baroaby bright, 

The longest day and shortest night. 

On St Barnabas' Day 

The sun is come to stay.— Spain. 

If St. Vitus's Day be rainy weather, 15a, 

It will rain for thirty days together. 

Oh I St Vitus, do not rain, so that we may not want barley. 

If it rains on Midsummer Eve, the filberts will be spoiled. jSu^ 

Before St John's Day no early crops are worth praising. 

" GERMANY. 

Before St John's Day we pray for rain ; after that we get 
it anyhow. 

Rain on St John's Day, and we may expect a wet harvest 

to St. John's day we dare not praise barley. 
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If Midtmninar Day be never so little laioy, the haid and 
walBOt .wQl be scarce ; com smitten in many places ; bat 
apples^ peai% and plnms will not be hart— Shbphird'8 
Kalsmiuk. 

Rain on St John's Day, damage to nats. 

Cot yoor thistles before St John, 
Yoo win have two instead of one. 

Never raed the man 

That bud in his Inel before St John.— T. Fuller. 

If it nuns on Jane 37th, it will rain seven weeks. 

<9^(tt If k nuns on St Peter's Day, the bakers will have to carry 
^lJj[|l^ doable floor and single water; if dry, they will carry single 
^^■^ M — 1^ doable water. 



Peter and Panl win rot the roots of the lyOi 

Joly, God send thee calm and fityre^ 
That happy harvest we may see, 

With qayet tyme and healthsome ayre, 
And man to God may thankftil bee. 

No tempest, good July, 

Lest com come off blae by [mildew} 

No tempest, good July, 
Lest the com look roely. 

Jnly,lo whom, the dog-star in her tram, 

St James gives oysters and St Swithin rain.— Churchill. 

imiMk Whn dM son enters Leo, the greatest heat wiU then arisen 

Sfpr. Nc^er trast a July sky.— Shitlaitdi 

In July 
Shear yoor rye* 

A sh owe r of rain in July, when the com begins to fill, 
la worth a pkiqgb of oxen, and all bekmgs theretilL 

M«di dmnder m July injares wheat and barley. 

J^^^ As Joly, so the next Janaary. 

f^^ In July 

^eaiHC Som e reap rye { 

InAqgVi^ .^ 

If one wiU not, the other most 

^^^ A^gml Whateverjoly and Aagust do not boil, September cannot fry. 

i^. ^" 'When the months of July, Aogost, and September are an* 
woaSy hot, Janaary wiU be the coklest month. 

Jk^uL Iftheistef July it be rainy weather. 

It win rain more or less Ibt foar weeks together. 
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The first Friday m July is always wet 

QM^iuifyCVf.EMKOV(FMUnj0mrmU^ 

If it rains on St Mai/s Day, it wiQ rain lor km 



utfiid^. 



As the dog-days oommeDce, so tliey end. A^f^ lUk. 

If it rains on first dog-day, it will raia ibr forty days after. ynL^ 

Dog-days bright and clear 
Indicate a happy year ; 
But when accompanied by rain, 
For better times our hopes are vain. 

If BtiUion*s Day be dry, there will be a good harvest aM {Si. 

ScOTlAMIk Mmiim 
[St Martin Bullion, to disttngnish it firom St Maiti^ SmOimy 
Day.— P. DUDGSON.] 

Bullion's Day, gif ye be fiur. 

For forty days ^twUl rain nae mair.— SoOTlAinx 

If the deer rise dry and lie down dry on Bullion's Day, then 
will be a good gose harrest-^ScoTCH. 

['^ Gose,* Utter end of summer.] 

If it rains on July loth, it will rain for seven weeks. lott. 

To the 13th of July from the 12th of May iMk. 

All is day. 

If it rain on the Feast of St Processus and St BCartia, it M^^ C^t 
sufibcates the com.— Latin Provbrb, ** Norwich Doom- ^^pl^ 
DAY Book." 

Let not such vulgar tales debase thy mind. 

Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind.— Gay. 

If about St Swithin's Day a change of weather takes place, 
we.are likely to have a spell of fine or wet weather. 

QucUdfy C W. EMPSOir. 

If St Swithin weep, that year, the proverb says, 
The weather will be foul for forty days^— T. FULUDU 

Saint of the soakers.— T. Hood. 

If St Swithin greets, the proverb says. 

The weather will.be foul for forty days«-!-SC0TLAin>. 

In this tnonth is St Swithin's Day, 
On which if that it rain they say, 
Full forty days after it will 
Or moie or less some rain distiL 

POOR RoBiir'8 AlmakacKi 1697* 
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St Swtthin it christening the applet, 
[nit taying it applied to rain on St Swithii^t Day.] 

St Swithin't Day, if ye do rain, 

For forty dayt it will remain ; 

St Swtthin*t Day, an ye be iair, 

For forty dayt 'twill rain nae mair. — SoOTLaKD. 

^^'^ CUk) It it taid in Totcany that the weather on St Gallo't Day 
Only i$th) will prevail for forty dayt ; and at Rome the 
period it extended to any day within the ocUve of St 





A^ 15ISI AD the teart that St Swithin can cry 

*W Af i # St Bartlem/t dotty mantel wipet dry. 

i|g^ At St Vincent the rain ceaset and the wind comet.— FiUNCl. 

<H1 'ClearonStJacoVt Day, plenty of fruit 

(ftifv% So omch rain often fiUb about thit day that people often 
>) tpeak of •* Margareft flood.'* 

ItainonSt Margaret^ Day win dettroy all kindt of nntti - 

GiRiCAinr. 

r(^. TW lotet are taid to begin to Ciide on thit day. 

ADoding to the wet otoally prevalent about the middle of 
Julyt the taying it : ** St Mary Magdalene it wathing her 
lyndkerchief to go to her coutin St Jamei^t foir. 

FoLX-LoRx Journal. 

9|^ Tin St Jamet't Day be come and gone, 

^"^^ You may have hopt and you may have none. 

Dry Angtttt and warm 
Doth harvett no harm. 

Aqgott tomhine and bright nightt ripen the grapet. 

Aqgott rain givet honey, wine, and laffinon.— Portugal. 

WhHi it taint in Angutt, it raint honey and wine. 

Francs and Spain. 

A wet Aqgutt never bringt dearth.— Italy. 

So many Angutt fogt, to many winter mittt. 

O b t ewe on what day in Augutt the firtt heavy fog occurt, 
and «i[pect a hard fiott 00 the tame day in October. — 

United Statb8. 

A i^g in Auguttind i ca tet a tevere winter and plenty of tnow. 

When the dew it heavy in Aogutt, the weather generally 
iBMiat foil; Hmndentonnt in the beginning of Augutt 
wiB gentfaUy be foUowed by othert an the month. 

At Aqgutt, to the next Febmary. 
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August ripens, Septem b er gathers in ; lAt^mMJ] 

August bears the burden, September the fimit. '^'V^m^m' 

None in August should over the landt ^'V"^ 

In December none over the sea. 



After Lammas com ripens as much by night as by day. ^^ 

[Alluding to the heavy night dews.] ^^* 

If the first week in August is unusually waimi the wiatar fim wmk 
will be white and long. 

If on St Lawrence's Day the weather be fine^ iur aotmui wik {Sl ^ 
and good wine may be hoped for. — Gbrmany. fawiswil. 

On St Mai/s Day sunshine ^ ^jSjuML 

Brings much and good wine. * ^tm^mm^ 

If this day be misty, the morning beginning with a hoarofiroat, y*t^ 
the cold weather will soon come^ and a hard winter. mtmi 

Shbphird'8 Kaudiiuk. 

If it rains this day, it will rain the fofty dayi atefii— Rom. 

At St Bartholomew 
There comes cold dew. 

Bartholomew 

With the heavy dew.^HuimNODOir. 

St. Bartlem/s mantle wipes dry 
All the tears that St. Swithin can oy. 

If Bartlem/s Day be fiur and dear, 

They hope for a prosperous autumn that year. 

As Bartholomew's Day, so the whole autumn. 

Tbunderstonns after Bartholomew's Day are more violent 

September dries up ditches or breaks down bridges. Sbptbmbsi 

PORTUOAI. 



'Tis September's sun which causes the black list upoo the Jlkm. 
antelope's back.— Bombay. 

As September, so the coming March. 

When September has been rainy, the following May It 
generally dry ; and when May is dry, the following 
September is apt to be wet^PROnssOR BOBRmtfl LATm 
MS., 1677 to 1799. 

A wet September, drought for next summer, fiumne^ tad aa wm» 
crops.— Cauforkia. 

Heavy September rains bring drought^UiriTSD StatIS. 
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'•I lUk IB September is good ibr tlie (anneri but poison to tbe 



September rain b much liked by the fimoner. 

September rsin good for crops and vines. 

If tbe storms in September dear off wann, all the storms 
of the fBOowing winter will be warm. 

When a oold qiell occurs m Sep t ember and passes without 
a frosttA frost will not occur until the same time in October. 

Thnnder in September indicates a good crop of grain and 
nwt vBCBext year* 

Pkeserva your €9dder in September and your cow will fiitten. 

Portugal. 

September blow soft till the fruits in the loft. 
November take flail, let ships no Inore sail 

j^ yg^ Fair on September ist, fair ibr the month. 

St. Giles finishes the wahnuts.— Spain. 

M. As on the 8th, so ibr the next ibur weeks. 

i^ Tha passion flower blossomed about this time. The flower 

iSb^vwO* is said to piesent a resemblance to the crou or rood, the 
nailsb and the crown of thorns, used at the Crucifixion. 

Circle op thb Seasons. 

If dry be the buck's horn 
On Holyrood mom, 

Tis worth a kist of gold ; 
But if wet it be seen 
Ere Holyrood e'en, 

Bad harvest is ibretokL— Yorkshire. 

If tbe hart and the hind meet dry and part dry on Rood 

Day Cur, 
For sax wads, of lain therell be nae mair«— Scotland. 

On Holy-Cross Day 
Vineyards are gay.— Spain. 

There are generally three consecutive windy days about the 
middle of September, which have been called by the Midland 
miDars the windy days of barley harvest 

ssA Thisday issakltobefineiasayearsoutofseven. 

T. FORSTER {Pentmial CaUndat). 

If on September 19th there is a storm finom tbe south, a mild 
winter may be expected^— Derby. 

A ^jaiet week before the autumn equinox and after, the tem- 
penMna will contiaaa higher than asoal into dM winter. 



^ 



St Matthew makes the days and nights equal.— SPAiir. 

Matthew's Day bright and clear 
Brings good wine in next year. 

South wind on September aist indicates that the rest of the 
autumn will be wann. 

St Matthew, si. Jfai 

Get candlesticks new ; «■/ 

St Mathi, SLMm 
Lay candlesticks by. 

So many days old the moon is on Michaelmas Day, so many wM 
floods after.^HowELL. iS^^ 

On Michaelmas Day the devil puts his HmH on dM black- 
berries««NORTH OP iRSLANa 

If St. Michael brings many acorns, Christmas will cover the 
fields with snow. 

Michaelmas rot 
Comes ne'er in the pot 

St Michael's rain does not stay long in the sky.— Fraxci. 

If it does not rain on St. Michael's and Gallutt a dry spfiag fSk^m 
it indicated for the next year. Mtafcri 

Dry your barley in October, 
Or youll always be sober. 
[Because if this is not done there will be no malt.— Swain- 

SON.] 

A good October and a good blast, 
To blow the hog acorn and mast 

There are always nineteen (some say twenty-ooe) fine dayi 
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fOrip fcr. l If the fint mow £illt on moist, soft eartfa, it indicate a tmaU 
harvest; but if npoo hard, froieii soil, a good hanrest. 

For every tog in October a snow in the winter^ heavy or light 
according as the log is heavy or light 

If in the fidl of the leaves in October many of them wither 
on the boughs and hang there, it betokens n fioety winter 
and nmch snow. 



Warm October, cold February. 

If October bring much frost and windf then are January and 
February mild. 

As dM weather in October, so will it be in dM next March. 

October and November cold indicate that the following 
January and February will be mild and dry.— C I* Prince. 

Plenty of rain in October and November on dM North 
VmoBc coast indicates a mild winter; little rain in these 
months will be followed by a severe winter. 

When birds and badgers are &t in October, expect a cold 
winter.— Uhitbd States. 

Fun moon in October without frost, no frost till foil moon in 

Noveniber. 

In October dung your field, 

And your land its wealth shall yield. 

St. Lukc^s little summer. 
^^ ^■^ There is often about this time a spell of fine, dry weather* 
and this has received the name of St Luke's little summer. 

Thb day was anciently accounted as certain to be rdny. 

On St Judo's Day 
The oxen may play. 

November take flail, 

Let ships no more saiL— Tussul 

No warmth, no cheerfolness, no healthfol ease^ 
No comfortable foel in any member, 
No shades no shine^ no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, ho birds— No-vember. 

T^ooa 

Flowers in bloom late in autumn indicate a bad winter. 

When in Noveniber the water riseSi it will show itself the 



iiSS. 



ItthtnfM ice in November that will bear a duck, 
ThereH be nothing after but sludge and muck. 

A heavy Noieaibsr snow will last till April 

NlW ElfOLAlfIX 
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Ice in November W 

Brings mud in December. 

Thonder in November, a fertile year to come. 

Thunder in November on the Northern lakes is taken as aa 
indication that the lakes will remain open till at least tba 
middle of December.— United States. 

As November^ so the following March* 

On the 1st of November, if the weather hold dear, iV^ ur 
An end of wheat sowing do make for the year. {AOSmbd^ 

Apr). 

I n Sweden there b of^en about this time some warm weather, 
called " The AU Sainu' Rest* 

Farewell, thou latter spring; fivewell, thou AO HaDow'n ffMmamM 
summer.— Shakespeare {Prinu Himyto Faistaji i Ifimfy (^^^ ^^ 
/K, i. 2). 

If AD Saints' Day will bring out the winter, St Martin's 
Day will bring out Indian summer.- United States. 

If on All Saints' Day the beech nut be found dry, we shall 
have a hard winter ; but if the nut be wet and not light, 
we may txptct a wet winter. 

If this day be foir, the next winter will bring but little rain 
and snoW along with it ; but if the first half of the day be 
clear and the other cloudy, the beginning of winter will 
accordingly be fair, but its end and spring will turn out 
rigorous and disagreeable. — Kalm {Tmviis in North 
Amtrica). 

If ducks do slide at Hollantide, iilA ^SL 

At Christmas they will swim ; Mmrtim), 

If ducks do swim at Hollantide, 
At Christmas they will slide. 

If it is at Martinmas foir dry and cold, the cold in winter will 
not last long. 

If the geese at Martin's Day stand on ice, they will walk in 
mud at Christmas. 

If the leaves of the trees and grape vines do not fidl before 
Martin's Day, a cold winter may be expected. 

i 1 
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When the wind is in this quarter (S.S.W.) at Martinmas, it 
keeps mainly to the same point right on to Old Candlemas 
Day (February 14th), and we shall have a mild winter up to 
then and no snow to speak dL^VirffUd in 1869 {m**Noi€S 
ami Qniriis,'' May 8M, 1869}. 
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Wind BOfth-wett at Martinmas, severe winter to come. 

HUNTINODONSHIRK. 

If tlie wind is in the soath-west at Martinmas, it keeps there 
tin after Candlemas, with a mild winter up to then and no 
to speak o£— Midland Counties. 
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At St Martin's Day 

Winter is on his way.— FRANCE. 

Expect St Martin's summer, halcyon days [/.#., fine weather 
at Martinmas].— Shakespeare (i Hemy VI^ L a). 

It is an oM saying with the peofde round here (Atherstone), 
*" Where the wind is on A^artinmas £ve^ there it will he for 
the ooming winter." The foUowing, fimn Brand's ^ Popular 
Antiqutties," has reference to the first part of the foregoing : 
"The weedier on Martinmas Eve is anxiously watched hy 
tfM formers in the Midland counties, as it is supposed to be 
«i index to the barometer for some two or three months 



Tween Martinmas and Yule 

Watei's wine in evtiy pool— Scotland. 

As November aist, so b the winter. 
At ai Catherine foul or feir, to will be the next February. 

D e c emb er cold with snow« good for rye. 

Tliunder m December presages fine weather. 

December's frost and January's flood 
Never boded the husbandman^ good. 

tmSmmia^ U k lains on this Sunday before Mass, it will rain for a 



JOk, tuk. The fourteen halcyon days then began— days in which in 
" ' the Meditemmean a cahn weather was expected, so that 

the halcyon could (it was supposed) make its nest on the 
suifoce of tfM sea.— See Virgil's ''Gborgics," Book I., 

mis ^yj^ 

wuHSL Look at the weathercock on St Thomas^ Day at twelve 
^3^*"^^ o^ctock, and see which way dM wind is, for there it will stick 
for the next (lunar) quarter. 

(& ImA.} Lucy light, Lucy light. 

Shortest day and longest night 

Frest on the shortest day b said to indicate a severe winter. 

Lancashire. 

A green Christmas makes a fot churchyard. 

A green Ghristmas brings a heavy harvest— Rutland. 



\ 
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At Christmas meadows green, at Easter covered with ftost [fVn —fci' . ] 

A clear and bright sun on Christmas Dayforetelleth a peace- 
able year and plenty ; but if the wind grow stonny befera 
sunset, it betokeneth sickness in the spring and antoiiui / 

quarters. 

The shepherd would rather see his wife enter the Habit 00 C h itfm m 
Christmas Day than the sun.— Gbrmany. 

If the sun shine through the apple-tree on Christmas Dayt 
there will be an abundant crop in the IbUowmg year. 

Light Christmas,* light wheatsheaf ; * 
Dark Christmas, heavy wheatsheaf. 

If windy on Christmas Day, trees will bring mnch £r«t. IPAi^^ 

A warm Christmas, a cold Easter; CAHstmm 

A green Christmas, a white Easter.— Germaiiy^ mdEmim 

Easter in snow, Christmas in mud ; 
Christmas in snow, Easter in mud. 

So lar as the sun shines on Christmas Day, Ckrinwrnt 

So far will the snow blow in May.— Gbrmany. mtdM^ 

Christmas wet, empty granary and barreL HVc 

If it snows during Christmas night, the crops will do welL Sm§m. 

Snow on Christmas night, good hop crop next year. 

If at Christmas ice hangs on the willow, clover may be cot /m. 
at Easter. 

If Christmas finds a bridge, hell break it ; 
If he finds none, he'll make it 

If ice will bear a man before Christmas, it will not bear a 
mouse afterwards. [Also said of a goose and duck.] 

When the blackbird sings before Christmas, she will cry Bltukkhd* 
before Candlemas. — Meath., 

If Christmas Day on Thursday be, iS^^f'^ 

A windy winter ye shall see ; 
Windy weather in each week. 
And hard tempest strong and thick. 
The summer shall be good and dry, 
Com and beasts shall multiply ; 
The year is good for lands to till. 
Kings and princes shall die by skill, etc 
[There are eight more lines of the same supersdtious 
charaaer, but not reUting to the weather.] 
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^Q^SSm^ ^ windy Christmas and a calm Candlemas are signs of a 
Ai^ChMdBb" good jraar* 

If on Christmas night 'the wine* fennents heavily in the 
bands, a good wine year is to follow. 

Thmider during Christmas week indicates that there will be 
nroch snow daring the winter. 

ws^m These twehredays are sttd to be the keys of the weather for 
S^ the whole year. 

r There was a soperstitioos practice in France on Christmas 
Day of placing twelve onions, representing the twelve 
months. Each onion had a pinch of salt on the top; and 
if the salt had melted by Epiphany, the month correspond- 
ing was pot down as sure to be wet ; while if the salt 
lemained, the month was to be dry. 

If it lain much during the twelve days after Christmas, it 
will be a wet year. 

St. Stephen's Day windy, bad for next year's grapes. 

^^tg^ TW" Shepherd's Kalendar* mentions that if it be lowering 
O^ and wet on Chiklermas Day there will be scarcity ; while if 
tfM day be foir it promises plenty. 

If New Year's Eve night wind blow sooth, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk and fish m the sea ; 
If north, much cold and stonns there will be ; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 
If north-east, flee it man and brute. 

At the wind and weather at the equinoxes, to will they be 
for the next three months. 

As the equinoctial storms clear, so will all stonns clear for 
tfM six months. 

Wind north-east or north at noon of the vernal equinox, no 
fine weather before midsummer. If westeriy or south- 
westerly, fine weather till midsummer. 

If the wind is north-east at vernal equinox, it will be a good 
season for wheat and a poor one for other kinds of com; 
bat if soodi or sooth-west, it will be good for other com, but 
bad for wheat 

The vernal equinoctial gales are stronger than dM antunmal. 

If near dM time of the equiniOK it blows in the day, it gene- 
nOy no s he s towaids evemng. 
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PROVERBS RELATING TO VARIOUS MOVABLE 

FEASTS, ETC 

So much as the sun shineth on Pancake Tuesday, the like ^^'vff 
will shine every day in Lent 

Thunder on Shrove Tuesday ibretelleth wind, store of frntt^ 
and plenty. 

When the sun is shining on Shrovetide Day, it b meant wdl 
ibr rye and peas. 

At Shrove Tuesday supper if thy belly be foil. 
Before Easter Day thou mayest fost for that 

ISLB OP Man. 

Wherever the wind lies on Ash Wednesday, it conttnoet Jsk 
during all Lent 

As Ash Wednesday, so the iasting-time. 

Dry Lent, fertile year. l^ft* 

Never come Lent, never come winter. £«^ 

HSRBFORDSHntl. 

If the weather is not clear on Palm Sunday, it means a bad i^tm 



Rain on Good Friday foreshows a fruitfol year. 

A wet Good Friday and a wet Easter Day 
Make plenty of grass, but very little hay. 

Late Easter, long, cold spring. — Sussex. 

Rain at Easter gives slim fodder.— UNrTED Statis. 

A rainy Easter betokens a good harvest*— FRANCE. 

If the sun shines on Easter Day, it shines on Whitsunday 
likewise. 

The superstition exists that the sun bowed three times on 
this day.— Isle of Man. 

It was once a popular belief, and a very pretty one, that the 
sun danced upon Easter Day. In Suckling's ballad :— 

" But, oh I ibe dances tach a waj. 
No ran npon an Easter-daj 
If half 10 fine a sight" 

Leioh Hunt (TiMi'TM). 

Past Easter frost. 
Fruit not lost. 

A good deal of rain upon Easter Day 

Gives a good crop of grass, but little good hay. 

HERTrORDSHUlB. 
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Sodi weatlier as there is on Easter Day there will be at 



[As a corre sp opdeiit in NoiiS and Queries (July lo^ 1875) 
points oiitp this superstition may have arisen from the 
pagan sacrifice to the goddess Eostre (from which 
name the Venemble Bede says ''Easter* is derived), 
a sacrifice made abont the vernal eqntnoxi with a view 
to a good harrest] 

Easter oome eariy, or Easter come late» 
Is sore to make Uie old cow qnake. 

HSRBFORD6HIRS. 

The first Sunday after Easter settles the weather for the 
whole sommer.— SWBDSN. 

If it rains on Pastor Sunday, it will rain every Sunday until 
iZ iST^s Pentecost (Whitsunday). 

a^ Fine on Holy Thursday, wet on Whit*Monday ; fine on Whit* 

~~ Monday, wet on Holy Thursday.^HUMTiNODOifSHlRB. 

At the weather on Ascension Day, to may be dM entire 



* If lur weather from Easter to Whitsuntide, dM batter will 

Corpus Christi Day dear 
Gives a good year* 

If it man on Corpus Christi Day, the rye gmaiy win be light 

Whitsuntide rain, blessing for wine. 

Rain ai Whitsuntide is said to make the meat mildewed. 

Scimwbemes at Whitsuntide uidicate good wine. 

Whitsunday bright and dear 
Win bring a feitile year. 

jS^ If Whitsnnday bring rain, we expect many a plague. 

Nun at txmocosc meooaes evu. 

Whttmoday wet, Chriitnasfot. 
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PROVERBS RELATING TO THE MONTHS 

GENERALLY. 

The month that comes in good wQl go oot btd. 

Dirty days hath September, 
AprU, June, and November ; 
From January ap to May, 
The rain it raineth every day. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Without a blessed gleam of sui ; 
And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They'd be just as wet and twice as dir^. 

MAiin,U^ 

January fierce, cold, and frosty, 

February moist and aguish, 

March dusty, 

April rainy, 

May pretty, gay, and windy. 

Bring an abundant harvest — France. 

A frosty winter and a dusty March, 

And a rain about Aperill, 
And another about the Lammas* time. 

When the com begins to fill, 
Is worth a plough of gold 
And all her pins theretill. . 
[A Scotch version of this, attributed to G. Buchanan, will 
be found among the March proverbs, p. 35.] 

The endings and beginnings of the lunar months are mon 
terrible at night and are more stormy than other parts of 
the month. — Theophrastus (Si^m, iU. /. G. Woo^m 
Ttanslation), 

In Scotland the rule for using household fires is : 

All the months with an R in them. wvci M. 

DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

Tkisi sayings ^ though fir ths most pari punly sitptnHHmu^ I 
insirtid in order to compUti ths cotUdion, 



I I 



When the sun sets clear on Wednesday, expect dear weather MUbtad^pr 
the rest of the week. 

Wednesday clearing, clear till Sunday. 

* Aagoitisu 
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As ikt Fridiy^ » *i 
UmFn^knm. 







If Ffidqr bt dcM^ 



M Ffidqr. it «B bi0v 
V R^ltt M ikt Ffidqr M^ iar to iril 



U 

SiU« it ikt Ffidqr an tlM vckt yiikt. 

Ffidqr ii ikt bttt or wont doy of Um vook. 
If Iko HB Ms dwr ott Ffidqrv gtmnDf ttpoct IM 



If it niM Ott SoBdsy bcfert Most, it win raia on tlM 

SoBdsy dooraif , dear tin Wodaoodajr. 
If aiaaot oa Swday it doady, it win raia boim WodModay. 
di WkoB it atonn oa tlM int Saaday ia tlM bmmK il win 



na latt *iw1ty ia tka bmmmIi i n d k t it t tiM waatbar of tlM 



Biay bare a fiaa day.— T* FUUBU 

Taa brigbt atMiBHif brtads a loworiaf day. 

Flat ArrmiauTiD to SMAKitraAEB \ Sd mm r^ iiL\ 

WboB tbott art tkrto dayt cold* oipoa tkrto dayt coldor. 

A want aad tortao day, wladi wo tay b loo iaa iar tte 
atatoa, Wtoktat a ipoody rtvono.— F. K. Roamtoii 

(i 
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Frosty nighu and hot tuimy days Dfo? mmi 

Set the cornfields all in a blase. 

A blustering night, a fiur day. — C Harvev. 

A bad day has a good night 

A day should be praised at night — Norway. 

Praise a fiur day at even. 

Rose [praise] the fiur day at e*en.-~SO(yTLAliOi 

What have we got here? Adondy night and a red mocning I Higktmmi 
That betokens rough weather. mmrmimg^ 

Sir W. Scott (Piroi$^ ch. xiLX 

If a change of weather occur when the sun or moon is h'mm 
crossing the meridian, it is for twelve hours at least «!««& 

Nauticau 

If a warm noon succeeds a cold morning (on the Delawaie) Wmnm. 
it is a sign of a change in the weather. — Kalm (TVwsdlr im 
North America), 

Twilight looming indicates tain. Tbdljpb^ 

In the evening one may praise the day. — Gbrm Ainr. 



If the weather change at night, it will not last when the day Might. 
breaks-^FRANCE. 

A day in England is generally much like the one before. ^Mf« 
[This proves a safer scheme of weather prophecy than 
any other system, for the weather does not totally 
change nearly so often as people imagine.] 

Between the hours of ten and two ^ 

Will show you what the day will do. * '^ 

Between twelve and two la 

Youll see what the day will do.— CORKWALL. 



Rain at seven, fine at eleven ; 7 ^"^ n* 

Rain at eight, not fine till eight 



Lord Bacon sutes that it is an old opinion that the weather 
changes after forty years repeat theniselves. 
[Noti,^-'T\it closest observation in modem times has foiled 

to fix any period after which the weather may be said 

to repeat its changes.] 
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LIST OF COMMON PLANTS. 

nBim^/oUamhtx iists §f tki mftn^ data for Jfrsijhwirimg pfpUmU 
im €t9Uml EngUmd gnurtMy kavi Um UmHy funUskid fy Ed. 
MmmUf^ Esf^ Pmsi Fr^sidmi Roytd MiUar^i^gical S&dify. TAi 
/0f wmn b$est if mmy smtm wug^ k$ judgtd by tki punchtali^ §f tk$ 

JVILD PLANTS. 

Baid FebmarjriS. 

Coitrfjot Ifftidi 9> 

Wood AwoBi Match a9b 

Bbckthon April ix 

Gaik Hcdffe MMlnd . . April aj. 

HonS OMttHn ••••••• VkMSf 7* 

HftvtbofB Ma/ia 

VUteOsEjv Majas. 

D^fRoM • • • J«ie6. 

BhckKiapweed Jvncaj. 

fiainall •••••••• Jvl J 7* 

ovaaMv jhbovbhi ••••••• jut 7* 

\t§ . • Scptcmbera7. 

Qmriw^ J m arm t i X$pU Mitmr^kgkml Sttitfyf April, 1897. 

GARDEN PLANT& 

dtks 0ffortijbmirk^^ #4e., 0ffUmis im iir. Mawlifi gtardm 
mi Berkkmmthd^ Hurts. 

• Janaai7a4. 

. Febmarjr la 

» • • . Febmary 24. 

ImdMmiGloiy^fhBSuem) . . Maidi la 

. April ai. 

Onnitt Apple Majs. 

lilac Majp. 

IViU'D^f Row Jane 4. 

iFlm Tea Rote fa tloiwcr fa open groend . Jane ix 

Fim Hybrid FcfpeCaal Row fa ilo>viCf fa open povnd Jvne 17* 

DiaUfai killed bjfioel(afenite of Udfteeojeaa) . November a. 

FLOWERS 

Joly aa St Magdalene, Roee^ 

Aeg. I Tiimmat, Camomile 

„ 15 A«omptioii,Virgfa't Bower 

ft a4 St. fiartbolomew, Sonflower 

Sept 14 Holjvood, Pwrioo Flower 

,• a9 Mirhadma% Michaelmas 

Dai«7 

Nor. as St CatheriDe, Laeiel 

Dec %i Chriitmet, Ivj and H0II7 



% Cnndlemae, Snowdrop 
14 8L Valcnttae, Cfoom 
as Ledj Day, Daflbdil 
a3 8L Geoifi^ Harebell 
J Holy Cmib CiowlboC 
tt 8L Beaaboa, Ragged Robfa 
«» at 8L John the Bapdrt, Scarlet 
f^ ts 8t Swithfa, Lily [Lychnii 
» an 8t Miipfilv Poppy 
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LIST OF COMMON FLOWERS, 
AndiMsiimisaifMdk^imprdimaiyJbttwia^Ur^ikiytifm 

OPENS. 



Goaubeud 

Sncocny •••••••• 

Ox Tongue * • 

Naked Poppy 

DajUlj. . • . . • « 

SowThifUe 

Blue Thistle 

Dandelkm • 

CoDTolfnlnt . • • • ' • • • 
Spotted Hawkweed 

VjLettnce •••••••• 

^lite Water Lfly . . . 
African Marigold • • • • 

Pimpernel • • 

Proliferoiit Pink 

Moose Ear 

Fiekl Marigold 

Ckickweed 

Caroline MaUow • . • • • 4 



MttuU Hm 



ft 
»t 

ft 7 



6 
6 



f» 



f* M 

M 10 



9t»l 

la 
7 
7 •• 

II M t 
M 

« n 

4 M 

4 ft 
10 

s 

3 ft 

s ff 

6 

a 

3 
9 • I 



BIRDS, 

And tks Hmis ai which thiy usmUfy afip4ar im tki South of Em^mtd. 

Wryneck Middle of Maick 

Smallest WiUow Wien Latter cad oT Mod 

House SwaUow Middle of AptiL 

Martin • • • • • h 

Sand Martin .....•••• m 

Blackcap m 

Nightingale Beginning of ApriL 

Cuckoo Middle of ApciL 

Middle Willow Wren •• 

Whitethroat • 

Redstart ...•••••• m 

Great Plover, or Stone Curlew • • • • • EndofMmr^ 

Grasshopper Lark . w Mkldle of ApciL 

Swift Latter tod of ApriL 

Largest Willow Wren EndofApeiL 

FemOwl Latter tod of Miqiw 

Fl]rcatcher MkldleofMsgr. 

T. Fottna ( Aiw i mW Cmkmdm^ 
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WINTER BIRDS. 
TUtmi tf iUr arrival. 



•rRingDoft 



Soon after Mtchaelmas. 

Middk of October. 

October and Nofember. 

ucfODer* 

Xcepa arriTing all October and 

liofcoiDer* 
The tame (loaie of them breed here). 



abide hen 



End of Nofcnber (loi 

all the year). 
SoBM abide all the jear; tooM arrive 
in spring; ochen perfom partial 
migratioos. 
T. Fottna {Bntmmial CaimUf% 



JmMwiimt ^^rimg marSiraiiam^ NatfM. By Robert Mankam^FJLS. 

wy w§iwtatrs of ins jOKniy J&r MMfV than a httttthf^a ytars* 



SwaDowt arrive April 14. 

Ciclcoo 6nt heard • • • • April sj* 
Nightiagak lint heard • • • • Aprils;. 



mugmHam of Hrdt attdjlni af^ean u ue of imuUt. Atnn^ 
daks/arBriUsk lita^ 1891-96. 



Song ^IrvBi fint heard 
SwaOoer nit aeen • 

N%htingale fint heard 
Flfealcher fint aeen 



Mai 



Febraaiya. 

April 17. 

April sa 

April 81. 

Majij. 

October 15. 
H oney Bee eppenn • • • • FebraaryaS. 

Aprfl;, 
Sanfl WUle Bntterflj .... ^iril 11. 

^^ MV4. 

■dw-beoem Bnttctflj • • • Jane 7* 

{QmHm^Jmarmal R^ Mttmrwliikmi S$tiiiy^ April, 1897). 
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Snn, Aoottt and Stars. 

The indUatians of coming weaikir pnuHted by tk$ mn^ t moom^ ok 
eomi next in order^ and they nfirjor tJU most fori to tko wemikir of tl 
dt^^ or very soon after. The sun has ever Seen the JSrtt emikoriiy^ em 
has his various aspects^ colours^ and moods^ eaehjttted wHk a reed i 
imaginary sequence of weather. His redness on rising or setting hi 
furnished the material form doeen pro v erh s of various times ami 
The moon^ too, has a/ways had her votaries as a weather witchf 
now is not without a numerous staff of prophois reedy to assert hi 
influence over the rain and clouds. One frequently hoars qf the weath 
altering at the ** change of the moonj^ hut careful oksorvers henm hee 
unable to detect any real diffkrences in the state of the air aisnektime 
A more extended observation^ however^ wHi do Ae ssAjed mo hanUf em 
may lead to the discovery of a law or the est ab lish m en t of same rule 
which reliance can be placed. The appearance of a hedo or of a oorea 
round the moon is regarded as an indication of wet weather^ emdishei 
to give warning as to the time when the comisig cheu^ge meg^ be exported, 

SOK. 

A red son has water in bis eye. Xod. 

Black spots on the sun and moon indicate rain ; red show Spots. 
wind.— Theophrastus (Signs^ etc. f. G. WooSs Trans* 
lotion). 

Although the sun shine, leave not thy cloak at home. 

C. Harvsy. 



When solar rays are visible in the air, they indicate vapour 
and rain to follow, and the sun is said to be ** drawing water.** 

The pillars of light which are seen upright, and do commonly Rt^^ 
shoot and vary, are signs of cold ; but both these are signs 
of drought— Bacon. 

When the sun's rays are visible, the seamen say, ''The ton 
is getting up his back stays, and it is time to look oat kit 
bad weather." 

The sun breaking oat suddenly into bright sunshine through 
an otherwise stormy sky is said to be making holes iMrthe 
wind to blow through.— Roper ( Weather Sayit^). 

The son is noted to be hotter when it shineth forth 
doods than when the sky is open and serene.— 'Bacoii. 
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VSmm^ !!• heal or beams of the son doth take away the smell of 

flowcny qiedally such as are of milder odour.— Bacon. 

If imyt precede the smrisei it is a sign both of wind and rain. 

Bacon. 

The morning swi never hwts the day.— C Harvey. 

If the rising swi be encompassed with an iris or circle of 
v^iite doodsi and they equally fly away, this is a sign of fiur 
weather.— Puny. \^ 

If the sun appear concave at its rising, the day will be windy 
er showery— windy if the sun be only slightly concave, and 
showery if the concavity is deepi- Bacon. 

A gimy sky in the morning presages fine weather.— Fitzroy. 

If at smirising the clouds are driven away, and retire, as it 
wcie^ to the west, this denotes fiur weather.— Puny. 

If at sunrise small reddish-looking clouds are seen low on 
the borino, it must not always be considered to indicate 
nin. The probability of rain under these circumstances will 
depend on the character of the clouds and their height above 
the horisoB. I have frequently observed that if they extend 
ioT; imin will follow before sunset ; if 20* or 50*, nin will 
fellow before a or 3 pjn. ; but if still higher and near the 
acailh, imin win fen within three hours.— C L. Prince. 

Qevds like globes at sunrise announce clear, sharp weather. 

Above the rest, the sun whenever lies, 
Foretells the change of weather in the skies ; 
For if he rise unwilling to his race, 
. Ckrads on hb brow and spots upon his fiice. 
Or if through mists he shoot his sullen beams. 
Frugal of light in loose and straggling streams, 
Suqpect a drissling day and southern rain. 
Fatal to firutts, and flocks, and promised grain. 

Virgil (Gtargia^ Book A, Um 438). 

,A high dawn indicates wind. A km dawn indicates 



[ilM;.— A high dawn is when the first indications of day- 
light are seen over a bank of clouds ; a low dawn is 
when the day breaks on or near the horison, the first 
streaks ef light being very low down.— FiTZROYlJ 

Qoods collected near the sun at sunrise forebode a rough 
that same day ; but if they are driven firom the east 
past away to the west, it will be fine.— Bacon. 

If at sunrise the clouds about the sun disperse, some to the 
north aai some to the south, though the sky round the sun 
liaelf iadear, it portends wind.— Bacon. 
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Sun, Afaon, and Stars. $y 

If the sky at sonrise is doody and the doodi soon dispent» {SmrnHml 
certain fine weather will follow.— Shsphsrd or Banbu&y. 

If Aurora, with half-open eyes* Gimm^ 

And a pale, sickly cheek, salutes the skies, 
How shall the vine with tender leaves defend 
Her teeming dusters when the storms descend ? 

VutolL. 

Storms are said to decrease at the rising or setting of the JM wg f w 
sun or moon. 

A general mist hefore the sim rises near the foil moon iA^ 
presages fiur weather.— Shspherd or Banbury. 



In summer time, when the sun at rising is obscured by a 

mist which disperses about three hours afterwards, eiqiect *'^* 

hot and calm weather for two or three days.— C L. PuilfCl. 

The sun pale and (as we call it) watery at its rising denotes Alk 
rain ; if it set pale, wind. — Bacon. 

If at sunrise the sun emits rays from the donds, the middle Mtig^ 
of his disc being concealed therein, it indicates rain, espe* 
cially if these rays break out downwards, so as to make the 
sun appear bearded. But if rays strike from the centre, or 
from different parts of the sun, whilst the outer cirde of his 
disc is covered with doods, there will be great storms both of 
wind and rain.<^BAOON. 

If about sunrise the rays of the sun are parted, some towards 
the north, some towards the south, the sun itself being be* 
tween the two sets of rays, it is a sign equally of rain and 
wind. 

Theophrastus {Signs, etc. /. G. Woo^s TtamlaHon\ 

A morning sun, a wine-bred child, and a LAtin-bred woman /VvnHL 
sddom end well.— G. Herbert. 

When the sun at rising assumes a reddish colour, and shortly PMitkm 
afterwards numerous small douds collect, the whole sky will 
soon become overcast, and rain may be expected in the 
course of a few hours. — C. L. Prince. 

A glaring, sunny morning never comes to a good end. Smmt^ 

France. 

If at sunrise the douds do not appear to surround the sun, C hm ^^ 
but to press upon him from above, as if they were going to 
et^ipse him, a wind will arise from the quarter on which the 
dylids indine. If this take place at noon, the wind will be 
,/jiccompanied by rain.— Bacon. 

^ ^ A gaudy morning bodes a wet afternoon. Gmt4^ 

/ 
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Or if Aiirorm tinge with glowing red 
TIm clouds that doat round Phosbttt' rising hoad* 
Farmer, rejoice I for soon refreshing rains 
Will fill the pools and quench the thirsty plains. 
If ers his limbs he rear from ocean's bed 
His foremost rays obscure and dark are spread 
On th* horison's edge, forewarned, take heed \ 
These signs the rain or blustering wind precede. 

Aratits (/ Lamlfi^ 

iM If the clouds at sunrise be red, there will be rain the following 

In the winter season, a red sky at sunrise foreshows steady 
tain on the same day. The same sign in summer betokens 
occasional violent diowera, wind in both cases generally 
accompanying. 

A red mom, that ever yet betokened 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the Md, 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gust and foul daws to herdmen and to herds. 

SHAKBSPIAltl. 

If red the sun begin his race* 
Be sure the rain will foil apace. 

If the lays of the sun on rising are not yellow, but raddy, it ' 
denem rain rather than wind. The same likewiae holds 
good of the setting.— DACotr. 

] Dot more than all the eetting sun sur\*ey. 

When down the steep of heaven he drives the day \ 
For oft we 6nd him Anishing his race, 
With various colours erring on his face. 
If fiery red his glowing globe descends, 
High winds and forious tempests he portends ; 
But if his cheeks are swoln with livid bloe^ 
He bodes wet weather by his watery hue ; 
If dusky spots are varied on his brow. 
And streaked with red a troubled colour show, 
That sullen mixture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, an elemental war*. 
« « • « « 

But if with purple rays he brings the light, 
And a pure heaven resigns to quiet night. 
No rising winds or foiling storms are nigh. 

ViaoiL. 

A* breen usually springs up before sunset ; or If a gate is 
Wowing, it geMraOy subsides about dutt tine. 
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«t ki « dear, ^j ^ w ' ^ ^J 

Eastttly wiwTt Dear ; Omt^ 

S«a Mt ki a bank* 
Wettnly win mi lack. 

St. AiTDftcvsi SamjjnK 

WlMa tiM toB tets bnght and dear, MHg/H. 

An aasaeriy wiad foa need boc lear. 

If Ika aM MC with a very icd eastern tky, expect wind ; if iM 
fed lo Aa WMtli-casti tnirtfi run. 

Whan Tottenham Wood it aD on fire. 
Then Tottenham Street b nonghtbot mire. 

MlDDLBSIX. 

If tha body of the son appear blood red at tetting» it kn- 
bodes high winds lor many days.^BAOOX. 

Red west at sanset» not extending &r up the sky* And having 
no thick bonk of blade ckKids» wiU be foUowed by a fine day. 

When after sunset the western sky is of a whitish yellow» C$kmn^ 
and this tint extends a great heighti it b probable that it wiQ 
rain dnring the night or the next day. Gandy or nnnsnal 
hoesi with hard, definitely outlined ckKids« Ibretell rain» and 
probably wind. If the sun beibre setting appean difibsa and 
of a brilliant whitOi it foretdU storm. If it sets in a sky 
slightly purple, the atmosphere near the tenith being of a 
bright blue, we may rely on fine weather. 

If the son in red should set, 
The next day surdy will be wet ; 
If the sun should set in grey. 
The next will be a rainy day. 

The weary son hath made a golden set. 
And by the bright track of hb fiery car 
Gives token of a goodly day to>morn>w. 

Shakespeare (Richard III.). 

^lien the sun sets of a golden ydlow colour, with disc ill 
defined, and rays extending 4* or 6% a strong wind and much 
vapour exist at a considerable devation. and rain vsoally 
occurs within twenty-ibur hours.— C L. PRIMCI. 

A bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind ; a pala yellow, YtOtm^ 
wot— FirznoY. 

When the air b hasy, so that the solar light fiides gradually! Hmgt* 
and looks white, rain wiQ most certainly follow. 

In snmmer time, when the son at rising b obscured by a 
mist whidi disperses about three hours afterwards, expect hot 
and calm weather Imt two or three days.— C L. Pnnici. * 
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] If the ton goes pale to bed, 

Twill rain to-morrow, it if said. 

When the son appears of a light pale coloor, or goes down 
into a bank of douds, it indicates the approach or continuance 
ef bed weather. 

When the son sets sadly, the morning will be angry. 

ZuITi Indians. 

The red son setting with (tistinct outlines, and with or with- 
out a red skyt is a sure sign of a fine day to follow, and the 
redness is caused by the dry dust in the air. 

Dr. Marcet. 

Bladt or dark clouds arising at sunset prognosticate rain,— 
en the same night, if they rise in the east opposite the sun ; 
if dose to the sun in the west, the next day, accompanied 
with wind.— Bacon. 

The sun setting behind a dood forebodes rain the next day ; 
bat actual rain at sunset is rather a sign of wind. If the 
doods appear as if they were drawn towards the sun, it 
denotes both wind and rain. — Bacon. 

When the sun sets in a bank, 

A westerly wind we shall not lack. 

A sunset and a dood so black, 
A westerly wind ye shall not lack. 

' Yorkshire.. 

The sua setting after a fine day behind a heavy bank of 
doodsi with a fidling barometer, is generally indicative of 
ran or snow, according to the season, either m the night or 
next morning. In winter, if there has been frost, it is often 
foUowed by thaw. Sometimes there will be a rise of tem- 
p e mui e only, no rain ftJling to any amount.— J INYNS. 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west. 
Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest 

Shakssprars {Rkkard 11.^ iL 4.) 

When the sun sets, the air doth dristle dew.^ 

Sharbsprari {R0mi0 andJuUti^ iil 5). 

The skie being red at evening, 
'•] Foieshewes a fiufe and deare morning ; 

But if the morning riseth red, 
Of wind and nine we shall be sped. 

A. FLRMlNa 

Rose tints at sunset and grey dawn, a fine day to follow. 
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When the sun rises or sets of a golden yellow coloar» with UWiW i 
disc ill defined, and rays extending 4* or 6% a strong wind jjgy^ l 
and much vapour exists at a considerable elevatioo, and raia 
usually occurs within twenty-four hours, which will continna 
for some time if there are any opposing currents, wbelfaer 
direct or lateral— C. L. Prince. 

If Phoebus rising wide and broad appear, 
And as he mounts contracts his ample sphere, 
Propitious sign, no rain or tempest near. 
Propitious, too, if after days of rain 
With a pale face he seek the western main. 

When through the day the angry welkin lowers, 
Hid is the sun, and drenched the earth with showers. 
Catch if thou canst his last departing ray, 
And gain prognostics of the following day. 

In the morning look toward the south-east ; 

In the evening look toward the north-west — CHUia. 

If by black dond eclipsed his orb is found ^^ ^ 

Shooting his scattered rays at random round, ^"^ 

Send not the traveller from thy roof away— 
To-morrow shines no brighter than to-day. 
If with dear fkce into his watery bed, 
Curtained with crimson douds around his head. 
He sink, that night no rain or tempest fear ; 
And morrow's sun will shine serene and dear. . 

Aratus (/. Latrnk). 

When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather : for the 
sky is red. And in the morning, It will be foul weather to* 
day : for the sky is red and lowring.— Matthew xvl 3, y 

If when the sun begin his daily race. 

Or ere he sink in ocean's cool embrace. 

The rays that crown his head together bend, . Xtg^ 

And to one central point converging tend ; 

Or if by circling clouds he is opprest, Ckmd 

Hanging about him as a vapoury vest ; 

Or if before him mount a little doud, IMtk 

Veiling his rising beams in murky shroud — 

By these forewarned, within the house remain ; 

Charged is the air with stores of pdting rain. 

Aratus (/• Lami^. 

An evening gray and a morning red c^^ ^g^ 

Will send the shepherd wet to bed. m/. 

Evening gray and morning red 
Make the shepherd hang his head* 
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The evening red and the moromg grey 
Are the tokens of « bonnie day^— Scotlaitd. 

Evening red and morning grey. 
Two tore signs cif one fine day. 

If the evening is red and the morning grey,. 
It is the sign of a bonnie day ; 
If the evening's grey and the moning red. 
The lamb and the ewe win go wtt'txif bed. 

♦ YAftftOW. 

Sky red in the morning 

Is a saiWs sore warning ; * ' 

Sky red at night 

Is the sailor's delight* 

A red evening and agrey morning sec the pitgrim A-waOdog. 

'• • itALY. 

An evening red and morning grey make the pilgrim sing. 

« FRANGb 

Evening red and weather fine^ 

Morning redt of rain's a sign. — GiRMAliy. 

Evening red and morning grey 
Help the traveller on bis way ; 
Evening grey and morning red 
Bring down rain upon his bead. 

The evening red and the morning grey 
Is the sign of a bright and cheery day ; 
The evening grey and the morning red, 
Put on your hat, or yoall wet yoar head. 

Scotland. 

If other on rising or setting the son*s rays appear shortened 
or contracted, and do not shine out bright, though there are 
no doodsi it denotes rain rather than wind^BACOM. 

If the ton on rising or setting cast a lurid red light on the 
sky as 6r as the senith, it is a sure sign of storms and gales 
of wind. 

When ckmds are tinged on their i^^i^edge of a pink or 
copper colour, and situated to the eastward at sunset, or to 
Ike westward at sunrise^ escpect wind and rain in about foctf* 
m^ hours— sekkmi much earlier.— C. L. PRiifCi. * ^ ^; 

Next mark the features of the God of Day ; 
Most certain signs to mortab they convey, 
When fresh he breaks the portals of the east, 
And when his wearied couri e rs sink to rest 
If bright he rise^ from spedc and tarnish dear, 
Throof bout the day no run or tmpest fear. 
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If cloudless hbfuU orb descend at night, 5k«Mg!.] 

To-morrow's son will rise and shine as bright* -" ; 

But if returning to the. eastern sky, . . ^ i. 

A hollow blackness on his centre lie ; * < 

Or north and south his lengthened beams extend^ « 

These signs a stormy wind or rain portend* 

Observe if shorn of circling rays his head, 

And o'er his face a veil of redness spread ; 

For o'er the plains the God of Winds win sweep, 

Lashing the troubled bosom of the deep. 

If in a shroud of blackness he appear, 

Forewarned, take heed — a drenching nun is near. 

If black and red their tints together blend, JBim kmmd^ 

And to his face a murky purple lend, '■' (/"T^)- 

Soon will the wolfish wind tempestuous howl. 

And the big dood along the weikin roU. 

And weather foul expect, when thou canst trace 

A baleful halo circling Phoebus* face 

Of murky darkness, and approaching near : 

If of two circles, fouler weather fear. 

Mark when from eastern wave his rays emeige, 

And ere he quench them in the western surge. 

If near th' horizon ruddy douds arise, 

Mocking the solar orb in fordd and size, : 

If two such satellites the sun attend, 

Soon will impetuous rain from heaven descend t ' 

If one, and north, the northern wind prevails i.; • .^ 

If one, and south, expect the southern gales. 

POLKnislJ.Lamb).' 

Mock suns predict a more or less certain change of weather. iMk 

SCOTLANIX . 

Parhdia, or mock suns, and parasdense, or mock mpoips,* Miek 
very sddom occur, but are generally followed by fair weather, ; ^"^ 
the reason for which is that they are formed when ;;boCh 
atmospheric pressure and the devation of the douds are 
considerable.— C. L. Princs. 

If two parhdia occur, one towards the south, the other 
towards the north, with a halo round the sun, they indicate 
rain within a short time. — Thiophrastus {Signs^ #4; 
/. G. Wood's ThmslaOoH). 

When the sun is in his house [halo], it will rain sooo. 

Zuth iNDIAVa. 

If there be a ring or halo around the sun in bad weather, 
expect fine weather soon* 
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IShHk] A bright circle roand the sun denotes a stonn and cooler 

weather. 

A white ring round the sun towards sunset portends a slight 
gale that same night ; bat if the ring be dark or tawny, there 
win be a high wind the next day.«BAOOM. 

If there be a circle roond the sun at rising, expect wind from 
the qoarter where the circle first begins to break ; bat if the 
whole drde disperses evenly, there will be fine weather. 

Bacon. 

If the son or moon outshines the ''brogh *' (or halo), bad 
weather will not come. 

The circle of the moon nerer filled a pond; thecirdeof the 
son wets a shepherd. 

The bigger the ring, the nearer the wet 

Dog* before^ 
Youll have no more ; 
Dog behind. 
Soon youll find. 

Edipie weather is a popular term in the South of England 
lor the weather following an eclipse of the sun or moon, and 
it is vulgarly esteemed tempestuous and not to be depended 
oa by the husbandman. 

The hurricane eclipse of the son. — Campbell. 

Edipees of the moon are generally attended by winds, 
edipees of the sun by iair weather, bat neither of them are 
etai accompanied by rain. — Bacon. 

Each sign observe — more sure when two agree ; 
Nor doubt th' event foretold by omens three. 
Note well the events of the preceding year. 
And with the rising and the setting stars compare. 
But chiefly look to Cynthia's varying fiioe ; 
There sorest signs of coming weather trace. 
Observe when twice four days she veils her light, 
Nor cheers with silvery ray the dreary night 
Mark these prognostics through the drding year, 
And wisely for the rain, the wind, the stonoMxepare. 

AXATUS (/. Lamb). 

Mists whidi occur with the crescent moon indicate winds 
until that time [next noon ?]. But those which occur when 
the OMMm is doubly convex indicate rain.— Thsophrastus 
(5ifrw,«ft; y. G. lV0Mts TrmmUUm). 

* Shi dag or bslo^— taiTUum tad ScorLAMD gntimlty. 
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A halo oft fair Cynthia's face torroondt, ^ffml 

With single, double, or with triple bounda : ^'^ 

If with one ring, and broken it appear, Sii^gk, 

Sailors, beware I the driving gale is near. 

Unbroken if it vanisheth away — 

Serene the air, and smooth the tranqoil sea. 

The double halo boisterous weather bringSi. 

And furious tempests follow triple rings. TV^k, 

These signs from Cynthia's varying orb arise— 

Forewarn the prudent, and direct the wise. 

Aratus (/• Lmmi). 

If iuw or iAne moons appear at a time (which is Qtaany two lAcI 
or three days after the full), it presages great raia and wind 
and unseasonable weather for a long time to follow. 

My lord, they say, Bvt moons were seen to-&igltt» 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whiri about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

Shakespkarb (fCit^y&kmt it. a). 

Moonlight nights have the hardest frosts. 

Qearmoon, . 

Frost soon.— Scotland. 

The moon appearing larger at sunset, and not dim, but 
luminous, portends fair weather for sevend days. — Baooii. 

A dim or pale moon indicates rain ; a red moon indicates wind, ^^ 

When the moon has a white look, or when her outline is /Mat. 
not very dear, rain or snow is looked for. — SoOTLAinx 

If on her cheeks you see the maiden's blush. 

The ruddy moon foreshows that winds will rush.— >VutOlL» 

The moon, her face if red be, j^^ 

Of water speaks she.— Zufti Indians. 

Pale moon doth rain, /^ 

Red moon doth blow. 

White moon doth neither rain nor snow. 

From the Latin Proverb (darki^ 1659). 

When the moon is darkest near the horixon, expect rain. ITflito^. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye. 

Shakespeare {MuUummir NiMs DrMm\ 

The labourer who believes in the influence of the mooo will ^^fhmm^^ 
not fill his granary. — Haute Loire. 

The moon scorfr (swallows) the wind. ffsBtfif 

Nautical {c m t mumicmt m i fy Dr. Bmrmu). 

S 
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The moon and the weather 

May change together, 
Bnt change of the moon 

Does not change the weather. 
If we^d no moon at all, 

And that may leem strange, 
We stiU should have weather 

That* s subject to change. 
^ Nons AMD Queries," SepUmher %yd^ i88a. 

Mooo changed, keeps closet three days as a qoeen 

Ere she in her prime will of any be seen : 

If great she appeareth, it showereth out ; 

If small she appeareth, it signifies droiigfat^TussBR. 

A log and a small moon 

Bring an easteriy wind soon.— Cornwall. 

$r^§§ The three days of the change of the mooo Irom the way to 
the wane we get no rauL—UMrrBD States. 

If the moon changes with the wind in the east, the weather 
during that moon will be fool. 

Five changes of the moon in one calendar month indicate 



If the hmar period has continued rainy throughoat, good 
weather will follow for several days, followed by another 
period of rain, and vftv wtdA— Propessoe Bobrnb'S Latik 
MS. 

Far burr, near rain. — Nautical. 

[AMl— The fiuther the ''burr* or halo appears Irom the 
mooo, the nearer at hand is the coming rain.] . 

Circle* near, water for ; 
Circle for, water near.^lTALY. 

A for bmgh, a near storm. — SOOTCH. 
[Meaning, A disitmi halo round the mooo, a storm near 
at head.] 

Wheo round the moon there is a bmgh [halo^ 
The weather win be cold and rough.— Sootlamd. 

Wheo the wheel is for, the stoim is n^ ; 
Wheo the wheel is near, the stoim b for. 

The mooo with a circle brings water in her beak. 
The aooot if in house be^ dood it will, caio soon win come. 

ZUAI iNIMAIfS. 
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Haloes round the moon, a blood-red sunset, a red mooo 00 [ICmk] 
her lonrth rising, • • • prognostics of winds. — BAOOlf. 

The open side of the halo teOs the quarter Irom which tihe 
wind or rain may be expected. 

A halo nmnd the moon is a sign of wind. — China. 

Circles round the moon always foretell wind Irom the aide 
where they break, and a remarkable brilliancy in any pait 
of the circle denotes wind from that quarter.— Baooh. 

Double or treble drdes round the moon foreshadow foogli 
and severe storms, and much more so if these drdti ire 
not pure and entire, but spotted and broken.— Baoom. 

A circle or halo round the moon signifies rain rather than 
wind, unless the moon stand erect within the liagi when 
both are portended. — Bacon. 

For I foar a hurricane ; 

Last night the moon had a gdldea ring, 

And to-night no moon we see* 

U>NGFELLOW ( ITfvri 4/ M# //kglinaX 

Haloes predict a storm (rain and wind, or snow and wiad) 
at no great distance, and the open side of the hak> leDs tlie 
quarter from which it may be expected. — SootlanDw 

If three days old her iace be bright and dear, Mmt Ant * 

No rain or stormy gale the sailors fear ; ^V» «*t 

But if she rise with bright and blushing cheek, Bfigki. 

The blustering winds the bending mast will shake. 

If dull her face and blunt her horns appear DmiL 

On the fourth day, a breeze or rain is near. FtmrtA d^ 

If on the third she move with horns direct, Tkiwdd^ 

Not pointing downward or to heaven erect Mmm "mi 

The western wind expect ; and drenching rain, ^ SmeL" 

If on the fourth her horns direct remain. Slmu 

If to the earth her upper horn she bend, 

Cold Boreas from the north his blast will send ; 

If upward she extend it to the sky, 

Loud Notus with his blustering gale is nigh. 

When the fourth day around her orb is spread 

A circling ring of deep and murky red, JKdk 

Soon from his cave the God of Storms will rise^ 

Dashing with foamy waves the lowering skies. 

And when (air Cynthia her full orb displays. 

Or when unveiled to sight are half her rays. 

Then mark the various hues that paint her foos^ 

And thus the fickle weather's changes trace. 

If smile her pearly foce benign and fiur, SrigkL 

Calm and serene will breathe the balmy air ; 

$-4 
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If with deq> blush her nudden cheek be red, 

Then boisterous wind the cantioos sailors dread ; 

If sulleii bladmess hang upon her brow, 

From doods as black will rainy torrents flow. 

Not through the month their power these signs extend. 

But all their influence with the quarter end. 

AXATUS (/. Lamk). 

Amomg the royal oidinances of France was one directing the 
consenrators of the forests to fell oaks only ''in the wane 
of the moon"* and ''when the wind is at north.*— J. Tim B8 

A few days after fell or new moon, changes of weather are 
tinqght more probable than at any other time.— SOOTLANIX 

In the decay of the moon 

A doody morning bodes a feir afternoon. 

Sowe peason and beans in the wane of the moone ; 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soone. 

TU88KR. 

Mr. S. J. Lowe found that a red moonrise was followed 
times out of eight by rain. There were only eight 



When the moon rises red and appears large, with ckmds, 
esp e ct ram m twelve hours. 

If she rises red, it portends wind ; if reddish or dark- 
coloured, rain ; but neither of these portend anything beyond 
the feU.— Bacon. 

If the fen moon rise pale, expect rain. 

When the moon runs low, expect warm weather. 

When the moon runs high, expect cool or cold weather. 

If the moon be feir throughout and rain at the dose, the feir 
weather will probably return on the fourth or fifth day. 

If the moon is seen between the scud and brokea doods 
dning a gale, it is expec t ed to cufl'away the bad weather. 

A dry moon is fer north and soon seen. 

The feither the moon is to the south, the greater the droqght ; 
the feither west, the greater the flood, and the feither north- 
the greater the cold. 

Therefeie the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That fheumatic diseases do ahomid. 

SHAuariAU (ifMNMMMr Nfgkti ZVwmi). 
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When the moon it vif ibie in the daytime, the days are rela- IMtm,} 
tivelycooL Sm$imd^. 

Frost occarring in the dark of the moon kills fruit bods and /hiA 
blossoms, but frost in the light of the moon will not. 

Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, in one of his walks ad- Maim smmi. 
vised his disciples to provide themselves with umbrellas, 
since^ though the sky was perfectly fair, it would soon rain. 
Thb happened, and the sage said it was because he had read 
a verse of the SAg King to the effect that, when the moon 
rises in the constellation Pih, great rain may be expected. 

Chambers' Miscillany. 

If at her birth, or within the first few days, the lower horn of 
the moon appear obscure, dark, or any way discoloured, there 
will be foul and stormy weather before the full If she be 
discoloured in the middle, it will be stormy about the foil • 
but if the upper horn is thus affeaed, about the wane. 

Bacon. 

If the new moon appear with the points of the crescent turned 
up^ the month will be dry. If the points are turned down, it 
iriO be wet 

\N0U. — About one-third of the sailors believe in the direct 
opposite of the above. The belief is explained as 
follows : Firstly, if the crescent will hold water, the 
month will be dry ; if not, it will be wet Secondly, 
if the Indian hunter could hang his powder-horn on 
the crescent, he did so, and stayed at home, because 
he knew that the woods would be too dry to still 
hunt If he could not hang his powder-horn upon 
the crescent, he put it on his shoulder and went hunt- 
ing, because he knew that the woods would be wet» 
and that he could stalk game noiselessly.— Major 
DUNWOODY, U.S.] 

If there be a change from continued stormy or wet to dear Shvm^ t 
and dry weather at the time of a new or foil moon, it wiU wmiktr. 
probably remain fine till the following quarter; and if it 
changes not then, or only for a short time, it usually lasts 
until the following new or full moon; and if it does not 
change then, or only for a very slH>rt time^ it will probably 
remain fine and dry for four or five weeks. 

If a snow st orm bc|gh» when the mooo is young, it wiO oeaie 
atmooorise. 

If mists in the new moon, rain hi the old ; JfibCrw 

If mists hi the old mooo, rain in the new. 

Sksphkrd or Bahbury. 



Wmtlur L^ft. 



1 AtaiBydqrtftwitlMinlMwmooOytoaiBytHMtwilil 



Iftht Mw mooa b te Mftk, it win be oold Ibr two 
tatifteMati^itwabe 



Nov mooa %u te mmtCk^ m noMMr, oool wemlMi^ te 



Nov mooa te te the toMli iadkatct dry wnther lor a 
A sew Hiooii wiui iMip MffBs toioetcBs wndjf 



If with bloBt hofM the Mds the doiky eir, 
SeesMB end tweim piodact aboMlAat 

Viioa. 

■ere bknt, it latlwr iadicatee wind; bet if both are 
it deaoiee rmio.— Baook. 



Sharp hoffM do threatco wiady weather. 

Old Play quotio wt SwAimoii. 



r, when the mooo's horot axe iharp and well defioed, 
>oet b eiperted ^ScoTLAiiD. 



If the aeeocot moeo ttaads eprifht widi a north wind blow> 
hif • weet wiods oioally follow, and the month will 
lodMi 



the vpper horn of the cfucent MOon t toope 
ferwaidt north winds will prerail doriof the period of tfM 
wen ; bnt when the lower horn comet forward, tenth 
win prevail. But if it it vprif ht, or only very tHghtly 
incfined, it b ntnaOy ttormy till the foorth day ; or if the ditc 
of the moon b plainly vitible, then until the fint qnaiter. 
When heiy it indicatet rain ; bot when fiery, wind.— 
TmormusTUfl (Sigms^ He. J, G. W^^d^s Tirmmdmiim\ 

If the pointt of a new moon are vp^ then, at a rale, no min 
win fon that qoarter of the moon ; a dntt, pale moon, dry, 
widi hak^ indicatet poor cropt. In the plant inf leeion no 
grain meet be planted when halo b aroond the 
Afacsb IVDUin. 



brightnett in the tky at the new moon, or the 
fomth ritinf • ptemftt foir weather for many dayt. If the 
Ay b nniformly oveicatt, it denotct rain. If inegnbrly over- 
wind fram the qwrler where it b overcntt Bnt if it 
hrercaet withoot dood or fog,toat 10 dnn 
ef the Mart, rong h and teriont tierme are 
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Aa erect OMMmisalflHMt alvafs dHeeeouaf ead mi/Bvomt* [Mmm, 
able,b«t'pfiBci|Mll7dcMwwiDd. I( Wvcver. the appcer ^B'^ 
widi bloBt er fboftcoed kenMbk it 



If the Dew oMoo be aprifbc oatil dM tank dar, or the 
whole £ec be pleialy Titiblc^ there will be Mooqf weitther 
vata the tat qaanerw— TBBOPmusms (5;ir»s €k. J.G. 
Womti ThmuUaim). 

People speik of dM new mooa Ijiaf oa her iMdL or behv in* 
aaade as a pragaoetic of wee weather. 

New aMOB oa ki badk ladicatco wiad ; nandint oa kipoiac 
ia W BMaer aad snow ia wiater^— Da. JOBV 




^m a^^v a^v^aaaa^^v vb^^^^^vb a^p a^aa a^^va ^^a^apa^ p 

Mead yoar shoes aad sort yoar ^ack [dMldi^ 
If the aMoa is oa its badk ia the third qaartery it is a 



Whoa the mooa lies oa her bad^ 
Then the soo*-west wind will cndc ; 
When she rises op and nods» 
Then north-easters dry the sods. 

RsntWUl IN « SYMONS* MmOBOLOOlCAL 

Magazini,* Stpietrnker^ 1867. 

When the new moon lies on her bad^ 

She socks the wet into her Upi-^ELLISMXII. 

It is sore to be a dry moon if it lies on its back, so that yoa 
cm hang your hat on iu lioms.«WlLSH Bordir. 

When first the moon appears, if then she shroods 

Her silver crescent tipped with sable doodsi 

Conclude she bodes a tempest on-the main. 

And brews for fields impetaoas floods of raia ; 

Or if her &ce with fiery flushings glow, 

Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow ; 

But tar nights old (for that* s the sorest sign) 

With sharpened honis^ if glorious then she shine, 

Next day, nor only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving rKo be wholly run. 

Are void of tempesU both by knd and sea.->VutGlL. 

When changes of thsi moon occur in the momingi expect rtaf^ii. 
nin. 

Moon changing in morning indicates warm weather; ia the 
evening, cold weather. 

If the moon b lainy throughoat, it will be dear at the 
change, and perhaps the lain will return a tar days atar. 
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J If tht mopo change <m a Sunday, there wiU be a flood befoie 

Ike OMnth it OUt^WORCISTKHSHIRK. 

A Wednesday's change b bad.— NORTH Italy. 

A Friday's moon 

It a month too soon. — Sussix. 

A Saturday moon, 

If it comes once in seven years, comes once too soon. 

Sat«da/s moon and Sunday's prime 

Ance is aneugh in seven yean^ time. — SoOTLAinx 

Saturday's change and Sunday's foil 

Never brought good and never wull.— Norfolk. 

A Saturday's change and a Sunday's foil moon 
Once in seven years it once too soon. 

A Saturday's change and a Sunday's foil 
Comet too toon whene'er it wulL^OoRSrr. 

If the moon oo a Saturday be new or foil, 
There alwayt wms rain, and there alwayt wuli* 

WORCISTBRSHIRI. 

If the newmoon, first quarter, foil moon, or latt quarter, occur 
between the following houit, the weather here stated w taid 
tofoUow: 



la 

u and a t.B. Fair. 
aaad4t.a. Cold and ihowtit. 

4 and 6 a.B. Rain. 
iaad8a.B. WhMlaadnia. 

5 and to a.ak Chaagaablc 
It a.B. Fieqewt 



la winter 



a 
4 

S 



a a.B. Ffoat, 
wiad S*Wi 

4«^ 

6aA Rain. 

8 a.flk Stoffmy. 
lo a.ak Cold ni% if 
wnM w« 






IS and a p.B. Vcfy iiiay. 
t and 4 |Kak Chaagcablc. 
4 and 6 p.B. Fair. 
6 and 8 p.ak Fair, if windN.W. 
8 and 10 p.B. Rainy, if wind 

& or S.W. 
to and la p.B. Fair. 



iaandap.B. Snow and laia. 
a and 4 p.ak Fair and mild. 
4 and 6 p.B. Fair. 
6 and 8 p.ak Fair and frosty, 

ifwiadN.E.orN. 
8 and lo p.Bi. Rala « 

ifwiMlS.orS.W. 
to and la p.B. Fair 

froi^. 

Umited Statbs. 



The 



to twelve in the aftemooo, the drier the moon, 
to twehre ia the foceaooa, the wetter the moon. 

HmSfOROfHIRS 
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A hnodred houn after Um new oMMm icgvlatts tht wanhir (Mvm.] 
lor the moatlLi— HuirruiGDOiiSHiKS. 




From the fot, teoood, and third days of the 
aothiof btobe predicted; on the fooith there it 
catioo; hot fitmi the diaracter of dM fifth and rizth days the 
veitther of the whole month may be predicted.— Maeshal 
BumaaifD^ Morra 

The firtt and leoond never mind« Dtig^wfiit 

The third regard not mnch ; 

But at the Iboith and fifth yoa find. 

The rett will be at tnch.— HmrmiGOOiiSHnub 

If the new moon it not vitibie before the fourth day« the air Umrtk 4ag^ 
will be mitettled for the whole month.— Baoom. 

If on her fourth day the moon b dear, with her homt tharp^ 
not lying entirely flat, nor ttandiniS quite upright, but tome- 
thing between the two, there it a promite mostly of fiur 
weather till the next new moon.— Baooh. 

The prime or fourth day after the change of the moon doti^ 
mott commonly determine the force and direction of the 
wind.— Puny. 

The ditpotitiont of the air are thown by the new moon, 
though still more on the fourth ritmg« atifher newnett were 
then confirmed. But the foil moon itself is a better prognostic 
than any of the days which succeed it— Baoom. 

As is the fourth and fifth day's weather, 

So*8 that lunation altogether.— From tub Latin. 

From long observation, sailors suspect storms on the fifth Fifth itf. 
day of the moon.— Bacon. 

The weather remains the same during the whole moon : 

I. [Eleven tiroes out of twdve] as it is on the fifth day, if 

it continues unchanged over the sixth day. . 

II. [Nine times out of twdve] as it is on the fourth day, if 
the sixth day resembles the fourth.— Francs, ^Gmtarditm^ 
SipUmber 2ml, 1868. 

If the weather on the s«th day is the same as that of the SiMik i^. 
fourth day of the moon, the same weather will continne daring 
the whole moon.— Spain. 

[Said to be correct nine times out ef twdvn.] 

Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone^ 

Wi* the auld moooe in hir arme ; 
And I foir, I foir, my deir mast^, 
That we will come to harme. 
Ballad or Sir Patrick Spincb {penftMfms. 
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IMmil TonetbeoldiiMxmiiitlMarmsoftiienewone iflredconed 
a flfB of fine weather, and to it the turning np of the horns 
ef the new moon.— Suffolk. 

pa this position it b supp osed to retain the water which is 
imsgined to he m it«— Non BY Swaimson.] 

To see the old moon m the arms of the new one is a sign ef 

DSo w^0BuiQr to come* 

Two Ibn moons in a calendar month bring on a flood. — Bid- 
FoaDaHiftB. 

The lull moon eau doods.— Nauticau 

The moon grows bx on ckradst 
[i^Mi— The two btft p tov eibs have arisen fimn a supposed 
dearance of doods which is said to take pUoe when 
the foil moon risesi Close observation has, however, 
proved this to be an illusion.] 

The weather is generaUy clearer at the lull than at the other 
ages of the moon ; but in wmter the frost then is sometimes 
more mtense.^HAOON. 

FtaU moons, with regard to colours and haloes, have^periiaps, 
the same prognostics as the fourth risings ; but thefolfilment 
b more immediate, and not so long deferred^— Baooh. 

Afiosta observes that in Peru, which is a verx windy country, 
there is most wind at the foil moon.— Baooh. 

[iSMe.— There is no special prevalence of wind hi Pern 
that I ever experioiced. — R. I.] 

In Western Kansas it w said that when the moon b near foU 
It never stocms. 



When there are two foil moons in one month, there are sure 
to be laige floods* 

Near foil moon, a misty sunrise 
Bodes foir weedier and cloudless sides. 

If the foU moon rise red, expect wind. 
The foil moon brings fine weather. 

When you sow to have double flowers, let it be b^the foU of 
the moon, and as often as you transplant them, let it be hi 
the foU of the moon.— LioifAao Mbagsr (ATnr Art 0/ 
Gmrdmimg^ 1697). 

If fimn Apnl 25th to a8th the foU moon come with serene 
nights and no wind (at which times the dew commonly foUs ui 
grsat plentyX the andcnts, fimn long experieaos^ held k 
esrtafai that tibe crepe ef grain woohl sdfor. 



\ 
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If the moon show a stiver shield, [Mmh] 

Be not affmid to reap your field ; Qmr. 

But if she rises haloed ronndy 
Soon well tread on deluged ground. 

The Michaelmas moon 

Rises nine nights a' alike soon.— SoOTLAinx 

If there be a general mitt before sunrise near tfM Ihll of te 
mooo, the weather will be fine lor some days. 

Threateniog douds, without rain, in old mooBi ia&at* Old. 
drought 

Auld moon mist • MUL 

Neer died of thirst 

An old moon in a mist 
Is worth gold in a kist [chest] ; 
But a new moon's mist 
\ViU ne*er hu:k thirst 

The obscuring of the smaller stars in a dear night is a ^ga SxAaa. 
of rain.— Wing {Ephsmiris, 1649). x 

When the stars begin to huddle, B rnM Hrn g m 

The earth will soon become a puddle* miMimti, 

Before the rising of a wind the lesser stars are not visible WML 
even on a clear night^FnOM Puny, xviiL 8a 

The stars twinkle ; we cry "Wind.*— MALTA. 

Excessive twinkling of stars indicates heavy dews, rain, and TmUMb^ 
snow, or stormy weather in the near future. 

When stars flicker in a dark background, rain or snow follows 
soon. 

When the sky seems very full of stars expect rain, or, hi ^A tfy 
winter, frost Om^ 

If it does not rain at the rising of Sinus or Arcturus, there 
will generaily be rain or wind about the equinox.— Thio- 
PHRASTUS (Signs, itc /. G, Wo0€Ps TrofuiatUn). 

The prudent mariner oft marks afar AfUmnu. 

The coming tempest by BoOtes* star. 

Aratus (/• Lamk). 

A star dogging the moon (which is a rustic expression lor a Aif^i^ukimm 
planet being for many nights persistently near the moon) ff^ffy 
foretdls bad weathers j^j,- ^ 

If a big star is dogging the moon, wikl weather may be 
expected. 

One star ahead of the moon, towing her, and another astVBi 
asing her, is a sure sign of a storm.— Lancashiri. 
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ISBartA Moon in a circle indicates tCorm, and number of ttan in 
^"^ ^ dide the number of days before storm. 



An entire circle roond any planet or larger star ibfebodes 
lain ; if the circle be broken, there will be wind from the 
^Barter where it breaks.^BAOON. 

If the Pleiades rise fine they set rainy, and if they rise wet 
Uiey set fine.— Swahiu Proverb. 

Rains and showers fellow upon the rising of the Pleiades and 
Hyadesi but without wind ; storms upon the rising of Orion 
mad Arcturus.— Bacon. 

And when with deep-charged clouds the air's opprest, 
Phatne, the spot khat shines on Cancer's breast. 
Attentive mark : if bright the spot appear, 
Soon Phoebus smiles with fiioe serene and clear, 
Nor the returning rain and tempest fear. 

Aratus (/. Ijumlf). 

If the ckMid (nebula) called Proesepe, or the manger, stand- 
ing lietwixt the AseUi,* do not appear when the air is serene 
and dear, it foreshows foul, cold, and winteriy weather. If 
the northernmost of these stars be hkl, great winds from the 
south ; but the other being hid, north-east wmds.— Wing 
{fipkemerist 1649). 

£H« Jfiybn When the Great Bear is ou this side of the North Pole, the 

mmmer is dry ; if he geu on the other side, the smnmer is 

wet» especially if he be then in conjunction with Venus and 

Jupiter. 

[Thb proverb is pure nonsense, as the Great Bear goes 

nmnd (apparently) the North Pole every day.— R. L] 

When small surs, like those called Aselli, are not visible in 
any part of the sky, there will be great storms and rains 
within a few days ; but if these surs are only obscured in 
places^ and are bright elsewhere, they denote winds only, bat 
r^^BAOOif. 

Now mark where high upon the sodiac line 

The stars of lustre-hicking Cancer shine. 

Near to ihe constellation's southern bound 

Phatne, a nebulous bright spot, is feund. 

On either side thb cloud, nor distant fer, 

Glitters to north and south a little star. 

Though not conspicuous, yet these two are femed— 

The Oaoi by ancient sages named. 

If when the sky around be bright and dear 

Svddenfrom sight the Phatne disappear. 
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AaddMCvoOBoiBOftfaMidtoMliareteM CAvib] 

Ready to meet— ao otwticie bei w cen — 

The velkni ioob will bbcken with the nam^ 

And torreots rash aloBf the thinty pbia. 

If black dM Phatoc^ and dM Oboi dear. 

Sore sigii agaio that dreadiiaf showers we aeaCi 

And if the MNtheni star be lost to sight. 

While stin the soothera glitters &ir and farigH 

Notos will blow. But if the soothera 6i^ 

And dear the aorthera, Boccas will pcevmiL 

And as the skies abore* the waires bdow 

Signs of the rising wind and tempest show. 

AftATUS (/• XtfM^ 

When the bright gems that night's blade iraak adotm iWEir. 

Botfrintlyshine— of half their radiance shora — 

And not by dood obfcored or dimmed to sight 

By the fine sihrery veil of Cynthia's light. 

Bat of themsehres aqipear to frint away. 

They warning give of a tempestuous day. 

AXATUS (/• Lamfy, 

The edge of the Milky Way which b brightest indicates the ^^iOg^ MT^ 
direction from whidi an approaching storai will 
UwiTED States. 



Wind most be expected both before and after the conjoa^ JPIm m i /m ^ 
tions of all the other planets with one another, eioept the ^^•■'' 
ton ; but fiur weather from their conjunctions with the son. 
— Baoon. 



When the water looks Mack, the Corawall folks say the 
thunder planet is about and a storm is coming.— GoittCVin- / faw ^ * 

GATED BY MR. CHAELBS SHAPLBY. 

Mercury, when seen in winter, indicates cold ; in summert Mtntmy. 
heat— Thiopheastus (Sigms^ iU. /. G. WcoiTs ThuU' 
iaiUn). 

Gmiets are said to bring cold weather. ConErfc 

Comets are said to improve the grape crop ; and wine pio* Wimt. 
doced in years when comets appear is called ''comet wine.* 
—Feancb. 

An comets evidence the approadi of some calamity, stidi as Omtm. ^ 
drought, fiuninc^ war, floods, etc— Apache Indians. 

No gratefol sight to husbandmen appear 
One or more comets, with their biasing hair<» 
ForerannerB of a patched and banen year. 

Aeatus (/• IjmUf^ 

Ifmaay meteon in summer, eipectthnndei; Meteoes. 
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Many meceors presage much snow next winter. 



If m e t eor s shoot toward the north, expect a north wind next 
day. Many shooting stars on sommer nights indicate hoi 
weather ; in winter, a thaw. 

After an onosaal fiJl of meteors, dry weather is expected. 

Mark when athwart the ebon vaolt of night 
The meteors shoot their flash of vivid light — 
From that same quarter will the wind arise, 
And in like manner rash along the skies. 
If numerous and from various points they blase, 
Darting across eath other's paths their rays, 
From various points conflicting winds will sweep 
In whirlwind fory o^er the troubled deep. 

Aratus (/. LmwU), 



Numerous fidling stars presage wind next day.— Sc6tlami>. 

P ro fess or Erman, of Berlin, ascribes the spdl of cold usually 
felt about May loth, and also about August loth, November 
ijthy and between February 5th and nth, to the meteor 
streams which the earth's orbit crosses at these times. 

The meteor streams of August loth and November i jth are 
said to cause a lowering of temperature at those dates over 
the whole siufece of the globe, and some believe that hurri- 
canes are more probable about these periods* — ^Umitbd 
States. 

Shooting stars, as they are termed, foretell immediate winds 
from the quarter whence they shoot. But if they shoot from 
difimnt or contrary quarters, there will be great storms both 
of wind and raiA.— Bacon. 

If an aurora appear during warm weather, cold and doody 
is to foUow.— Scotland. 



The aurora, when very bright, indicates approaching stonn. 

The fesl great aurora, after a long tract df fine weather in 
S eptember or beginning of October, is followed on the 
second day, and not till the second day about one oPdock, 
on the east coast, and about eleven o*clodt hi Nithsdale^ by 
n great sloim ; tlie next day after the aurora b fine weather. 
— PionssoR CHRiflnsoN (Scotland). 

Aarone are almost invariably followed by sloimy weather m 
ton tofourtesB days. 

beiealis ■ftd tfa fet uipcoadiing diange. 
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The ball of fire, called Castor by the andeDtt, that appean [Amr^fmA 
at tea, if it be tingle, prognof ticates a severe storm, which ^""^ 
win be much more severe if the ball does not adhere to the ^^ 
mast, but rolls or dances about. But if there are two of 
them, and that, too^ when the storm has increased, it is 
reckoned a good sign. But if there are three of them, the 
stonn will become more feariul.— Bacon, from PuifY, iL 57. 

Last night I saw St Elmo^s stars. 

With their glimmering lanterns all at play. 
On the tops of the masts and the tips of the sparii 
And I knew we should have foul weather that day. 
[Also called Cuerpo Santo, Corposant, and Pe/s Aunt by 
the fishermen.] 

Sometimes Td divide 
And bum in many places ; on the topmast. 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly. 
Then meet and join.— Shakespkarb (Titi^esi, L a). 

Thou rock irradiate with the sacred flame, Fiuy Hgki 

That biasing on thy awfiil brow 
Seems double to the vale below I 
Euripides (Pkamdan Virgins. Pptin^s Thutslaiiffm). 

[AMSr,— The fire was on that head of Parnassus which was 
sacred to Apollo and Diana. To those below it ap- 
peared double, being divided to the eye by a pointed 
rock which rose before it — Pottxr.] 



A mass of weather wisdom has aecumuiaiid respictimic tki wkuL It is 
gsnsraily mors o/a dsscripHvs than ofapropMstteckaractsr^hUwiUsirm* 
toituHcats to tks acuts obssrvsr of Naiurs tks kisid of woatker to oxpoet' 
wksHOvsrso small a shangs taha plats in tks dirsctiam orfsnstftktT 
wind. 

There is more sea to the south and more land to the north, Wiim, 
which likewise has no slight influence upon the wmds.— 
Bacon. 

Every wind has iu weather.— Bacon. 

Lord Rutherford and Lord Cockbum were once rambling 
00 the Pentland HiUs, and they complained to an okl 
shepherd whom they met of the keenness of the wind. He 
could find no fimlt with it ; and oa their asking him why he 
^ipcoved of it, he replied, <" Weel, it dries the yird [soil^ it €^ 
slockens [refreshes] the ewes, and ifs God*s wulL** 
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lWSmi,1 No weather it iU, 

IfthewindbestilL 

Look iioCi like the Dntchnuui, to leeward lor fine weather. 

Bknr the wind never so fiut, 

It win fiOl at httt^T. Fullbil . 

Sodden gosts never oome in a dear fky, hut only when it 
it ckmdy and with rain.— Bacon. 

Strong winds are more unifonn and regular than light 




When a steady breese of wind has continued to blow for 
any length of timei with a dear sky, or small doods high in 
die atmosphere, the waves are generally regular and smooth, 
gliding in the direction of the wind, particularly when there 
b no current At such times, if a dense cloud is generated, 
and » low in the atmosphere when passing over the observer, 
the strength of the regular breeie is decreased, and the waves 
appear to be agitated by the cloud whibt it passes over 
them, their summits being more elevated and turbulent 
But no sooner has the dense cloud passed the lenith of the 
ob s e r ve r , than the breeie resumes its former strength, and 
the waves glide along as smooth as before. — Nicholson^ 
Journal. 

If the wind increases during a rain, four weather may be 



The smaPer and lighter winds generally rise in the morning 
and fon at sunset— Bacon. 

Winds rise at the times of the rismg of the sun and the 
asoon. If the sun or the moon on its rising cause the wind 
to drop^ it increases afterwards in focce^— Tmbophrastus 
iSfpUt etc /. G. Wood's TnmsUUam). 

The winds of the daytime wrestle and fight 
Longer and s tro nger than those of the night 

Winds wbidi begin to blow in the day latt longer and have 
mora force than those which begin to blow at night — 
TmoraxASTUS (Signs^ otc. /. G. Wood's Thmsimtiom), 
Uhm contrary is taid to be the case at high ttationt, toch 
aa on mountains.— R. I.] 

Winds at night ars ahvays bright ; 

Bat winds in the morning, sailors take warning. 

A wind generally sets from the sea to the. land during the 
dxjh 'umI firom the land to the sea at the night, especially in 
hot climates.— J. F. Danibll. 

In by day and out by nighL— ABBEcnoMBT. 
Wind roaring in chtmney, rain to come. 
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Wind ttonnt usually tubtide about sunset; but if they do Cg^l 
not, they will go on for another day. Ttmrnt, ^ 

In summer-time strong winds rise from that quarter from 
which thunder and lightning come. If the lightning is strong 
and intense, the winds will blow with the greater velocity and 
strength ; but if gentle and of little intensity, they will blow 
but little. In winter and autumn the contrary takes place. 
For the more intense then is the lightning and thunder, the 
mote do the winds cease. Bat in spring I take less acooimt 
of these same matters as signs, as also in winter. 

Thiophrastus {S(gnSf iU. /, G, Woods ThmsUUiom). 

With an east wind, changing to southward, heave to oo the j"^*lf^ 

starboard tack. 
With an east wind, changing to northward, run west north- 

west or heave to on the port tack. 
With an east south-east wind, changing to southward, heave 

to on the surboard tack. 
With an east south-east wind, changing to eastward, nm to 

the north-west or heave to on the port tack. 
With a south-easterly wind, changing to southward, heave to 

on the starboard tack. 
With a south-easterly wind, changing to eastward, ran north 

north-west or heave to on the port tack. 
With a south south-easterly wind, changing to southward, 

heave to on the starboard tack. 
With a south south-easterly wind, changing to eastward, run 

north or heave to on the port tack, and so on round the 

compass. 

The above courses are for the wind two points on the star- 
board quarter ; but, if sea and wind permit, bring the wind 
broad on the quarter. If in either ckf these positions there 
be danger of broaching to^ run before the wind imtil mors 
moderate, and then bring wind on starboard quarter. 

A ship having the wind steady b on the storm-track, and 
should run before the wind ; note the course and keep it — 
U.S. Hydrographic OrriCB Saiuno Instructiosis 

(NORTHBRN HEMISPHERX). 



In Sir Walter Scottfs novel of *'The Pirate" there is a note 
about King Eric (also called Windy Cap), who could change 
the direction of the wind by merely turning hb cap round 
upon his head. Okl Scotch women are also mentioiiedwho^ 
for a consideration, would promise to bring the wind from 
any desired quarter; and in the same novel Noma of the 
Fitful Head professed to control the wind by merely waving 
her wand in the air. 
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[ I f ft idL] Sftilon believe thit whiitliiiff will produce a wind, a toft 
whistle lor a breett, a kmd one for a gale ; also that tcratch- 
mg the mast or throwing a halfpenny overboard wiU have a 
similar eflect. Hens' eggs are held by some to prodooe 
contrary winds, and some sailors will throw the eggs over- 
ooanii 

As soon as Hodnet sends the wind, 

A rainy day will Drayton find.~SHROP8Hilti. 

When the cock has his neb in Hodnet Hole, look out for rain. 
[Thb refers to the weathercock oa Prayton Chorch, 
fdience Hodnet lies sooth-west] 

A stonn win go three miles out of its way to come by 
Habberley to Churton [Church Pulverbatch]. 

Georoina Jackson (SkropMr$ FM^Lfn). 

ThersH be some rain, for the wind has got into Habberley 
Hole.— Shrewsbury. 

We shall have rain, for the wind is in Bodjham Hole.— 
AaHfORD Vali, East Ksmt. 

Sure to rain, the wind*s in Flammer*s Hole. 

DuNSTABLi, Beds. 

A brisk wind genersOy precedes rain. 

For nging winds blow up incessant showers ; 
And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

Shakespeare (Hemy VI,), 

Mffjfk^, There is a peculiar rippling of the wind, or broken way of 
bkmittg, which is said always to prognosticate heavy rain 
within a few hours.— Scotlanix 

The wind does not bfow the same upon threshing-floors and 
saalSb— IsiDORUS or iCcEA. 
[Thb is on an epitaph Cfttr a shipwrecked landsman, whom 
gain tempted to make a voyage.] 

Pun down your hat on the wind's side.— C Harvey. 

Thers art certain weather>holes or wind*holeS| i^ caverns 
and defts,. which stand to the inhabitants of the Alps nisteid 
ef baraoMters. When the wind bfows cold firom them fine 
nay be expected. 

When rain com es before wind, 
* Halyards, sheets, and braces mind ; 
B«l—Whcn wind comes before rain, 

Soon yon auiy make sail again.— FrrzROY. 

When the rain comes before the windsi 
You fluiy reef when it begins ; 
Bat when the wind comes befoie the rain. 
Yen may hoist your topsails up egaiSi 
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yon mojr bcmI jroor topMUS op ■gun. 

QUOTKD BY ADUIKAL NAftIb 

Showen generalljr aUxf tbt winds, MpeciaDr if tbcjr In 
•Mnny; mi,oii tbeothcrhjuid, windi oAea ke^offnn 

Oft it tiiei« Die of windi that kmd 

Are whiuling oVi ibe plaint ; 

Aod oft of heayen-dcMcnding nin% 
DaughKra of the ttonnjr clood. 

PlMDAJt <GH7). 

If nin fi^» before the winil commeDcea, the wind irill laH , 
longer than ihe rain. But if the wind blows firatt nd in 
afterward* laid by run, it doet not often riie again ] ud if tt 
doe*i it it fallowed by fieeh rain. — Bacon. 

Mach wind bringt rain — YtMtCM. 
Tbeiefbre the winds have lucked ap Imn tbt aaa 
Ccmtagioiu fb^ which, falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made n prood. 
That they have overborne thdr canlinenta. 

Shaksspkarb (Midtumm*r Ntgkfi Drttm). 
If tbe wind ahifti about for a few hours, a* if it was trjing ( 
tha diffmnt pmnis, and then comnwncea to blow coostutlf 
ftoB one qnarter, that wind will last many dajra. — Baoon. 

When tbe wind backs and the weather glaM Ula, i 

Then be on yotu guard against gales and iqinlla. 
Winds that change against the snn 
Are always sore to backward ma. 
When tbe wind veers againtt tbe snn, I 

Tmst it not, far back 'twill run. * 

The veering of the wind wilM tbe son, or, as saikn tay, 
right-handed, prognosticates drier or better weather i tba 
taekiMg of the wind a^iai the son, or left-handed shiftily 
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\W^^\ IfwiadiE>UowB tim'tcoiine, expect fiur weather. 

Pennaaeiit winds tnrn the vane only in a direct tense mwiik 
the son.— Dovi. 

In the northern hemisphere the wind changes from east to 
west hf way of soath, and the reverse (from east to west by 
way of north) in the southern hemisphere.^Dovi. 

In a note by Mr. E. Poste, author of "The Skies and 
Weather Forecasts of Aratus," a passage is quoted as 
showing an anticipation of Dov^s law. Aratus writes of— 

•• Veeriag wfodt, 
Ussiabte. bMllUnff the predidor's sUU." 

Theophrastns had before penned the following sentence on 
the subject (I quote Mr. Posted translation) : "When winds 
are not arrested by other winds (this is a confession of some 
unde6ned perturbations), but cease of themselves, they are 
transformed into the adjacent winds, rotating from left to 
right, like the sun in his (diurnal) course." 

Theophrastns has taken this from his master Aristotle, who 
says : "The cycle of the winds, when they cease of them- 
selves (Le^ without being disturbed by opposite winds), is a 
continuous transformation of wind from one quarter into a 
wind from the adjacent quarter, foOowiog the direction of the 
(diurnal) movement of the sun." So that we are indebted to 
Mr. Poste for pointing out that these philosophers knew of 
the law by which permanent winds in the northern hemi- 
sphere turn, asthe sailors say,** with the sun.* That this Uw 
shookl have been rediscovered jy Dovtf so many centuries 
after is a tribute to the accuracy and intelligence of the 
ancient observers. 

If the wind follow the motion of the sun — that is, if it move 
from east to south, from south to west, from west to north, 
from north to east— it does not generally go back ; or if it 
does, it b only for a short time. But if it move contrary to 
die sun t hat is, if it changes from east to north, from north 
to west, from' west to south, from south to east — it generally 
letnms to the former quarter, at least before it has completed 
the entire circle.-^BAO0N. 

If in unsettled weather the wind veers from south-west to 
west or north-west at sunset, expect 6ner weather for a day 
or two.— FrrzROV. 

H^Hk t§ If the wind veers from north to north*«ast ia winter, intense 
cold foUows.— DOTi. 

Cyckmes ia the northern hemisphere veer generally from east 
to west by way of north, or ag^nst the sun's course* In the 
tovthem hemisphere the reverM.— Binrs Ballot. 
[To rHMBber this, think eC the words Nor and Same, 
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cifklh point (at qoT) to Ike bigbt 

hcBM i phci e lie the bcvbf eC Ae 
The eighth poiot (er 90!*) to Ae LBTT wM be ihe 
the JWirflgng h camp h eie. 

If viai IB deftiow sluft freoi aonh te loeth-wctt < 
raia it pfettytare 10 SdOov; i(oe the ether head, it 
Irom MMth or tooth-vest to oofdi. the vcalher wiD peohobly 
deer op.— DsvoitSHiiti. 

Thit wind it taid to go "witherdiott.' or ooaCfary 10 the 
coufie of the tao.~SwAiif som . 

1 hare several timet, in calm weather, tees a dood geocsato 
and dtfibse a breese on the sm&oe of the sea« which spread 
in dtilerent directions from the place of descent. A remark- 
able instance of thit oocorred in Malacca Strait dnring a calm 
da^r, when a fleet was m company* A breese commenced 
suddenly from a dense dood ; its centre of action seemed 
to be in the middle of the fleet, which was moch scattered. 
This breeie spread in every direction firom a centre, and 
prodoced a singular appearance in the fleet ; kit every ship 
hanled dose to the wind as the breeie reached her, and when 
It became general exhibited to view the difierent ships sailing 
completdy round a drde, although aD hauled dose to the 
wind.— Nicholson's Journal. 

Crud stofms do not blow in a right course.— ^TRABO. 

Tropical cydones generally move as a whole to the westward, 
curvhig to the nor^ in northern btitudes, and to the tooth 
m southern btitudes. British cydonet genenlly travd ui a 
north-eatterly dirtcUoB. 

Cydonet art mott violent near their oentret. 

The Ibffceftd whirlwind veert around. 
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IWmdA TIm miich of cyckmcs (doc die speed of the qrckmic wind) 
w \Mm Enropeat the avenge imte of sixteen miles an hour. 

PROrBSSOR LOOMIS. 



June — too soon ; 
*• ^f^ Juljr — stand by ; 

Angtist— look out you must ; 
September — remember ; 
October all over. 

QuoTSD BY Admiral Naris. 



Hwricanes occur when winds conflict with each other, 
prindpaUy in late autumn, and next in spring. — Thbo- 
PHEASTUS {Signs^ itc. /. G. W0O^$ Tnmsiaiiam). 

As when the sun 'gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem'd to come 
Disoomfoit swells.— SHAKI8PBARB {MmAM^ i. a). 

SquaOs are considered as a £ivourabIe sign in tempests and 
hnRicaaes, as shortly preceding their discontinuance. They 
art accesiions of new air to the prevailing wind or storm, 
and paitly firom a new direction, and are generally acoom* 
by arched donds, or thunderstorms, and by rain. 

FrrzROV. 

A storm moderates, to storm again. 

Untimely storms make men expect a dearth. 

Shakxspbarb {Richard III.). 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

Shakespbarb (Hetay IV.). 

The sudden stonn lasts not three hours. 

The sharper the blast 

The sooner *tis past— Charlbs Wbslby. 

Mmtk * The wind usually turns firom north to south with a quiet 
'"^'*' wind without rain, but returns to the north with a strong 
wind and rain, llie str o n g es t winds are when it turns firom 
•outh to north by west— Fitzroy. _ 

When the wind turns from north-east to east, and oontinoes 
two days without rain, and does not turn south the third day, 
Mr lain the third day, it is likdy to continue north*«ast kit 
e^ght or nine days, aD fiur, and then to come to the sooth 




If the wind shifts firom sooth to north through west, there will 
bib ia winter, snow ; in spring, sleet ; in summer, thunder- 
which the air becomes colder»~DoviL 



\\ 
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TlM«i^goethtowudAcio«lhi,«iitmethaboi««l»tlM immiJ\ 
■orth; it wteikA abot nwti— Hy, id the wm< wfwdb ^ "^ ' ^ 
afM acoovfiai^ t» kb dfcstiL— Eaxnusns i. 6l 

la Teas «id te tootli-weflt, wImb Ac viai sImAs dnw a 4*^^ 




UMMdbMMOf 

A frcq u ca t cbuife of mad. with 



TlM oAoi dttagaic of the «ai dock 
MonBjr vcadbcr.^— WwG» 1649^ 

And mort iDOOBilaBt thm the wiad, who 
Evoa wnr dM firoKO bofom of dM MHth ; 
And bday aageied, polb away 6001 cheaoi^ 
^inuB|^ hit Bca to um dow-droppuf lOKh 

Shakespbarb (^mwv mHdJmttd^ 

Winds cfaaagnif from feol to fiur daring the night art not IHfki 



Tho wind having hdd long and extremdy sharp in one pofaM^ 
and at fam suddenly shifting, brings a rslaxatioa, if not a '^^ 
thofoogh thaw-^PoiNTBR. 

Iftt rises at night m^ 

It wiU fell at dayUght.— China. 
Conents of air frequently change their ooorse* first in the Ait 
higher regions, and are afterwards oootinaed in other 
directions on the earth's sorlace, whence «e can often loin- 
see a change of wind by obsenriog dM cfcmds. Both the 
strength of a com*ng gaJe, and the point from which it win 
bkm, may nsoaUy be determined by noticing the vehxity and 
direction of the ckrads floating along in the upper cur re nts . 

Lang fool, 
Langfiur. 
Buchanan^ Almanack (Scotland). 

In noticing the wind, regard must be had to whether there F er i wi r 
are one or more currents in the atmosphere : in the former ^"ttmh, 
case, the barometer is generally steady and dM weather foir ; 
in the latter, the mercury fluctuates and the weather is oa* 
setded.— JBNYNS. 

To discover the rolling cylinden of air, the vane of a weather- i Mfty, 
cock might be ^ suspended as to dip or rise verticaliy» at 
well as to have its horixontal rotation.— E. Darwin. 

Between the tropics winds and currenu tend westward* Tksdnq^ 

In middle latitudes winds and currents tend eastward. 

In high Utitudes winds and currents tend fttNn tha poles 
towards the equator. 
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f (i!??^l ^^ ** certain that there are some blasts which leave behind 

them od> plants maniiest traces of baming and loofching. 
Bat dM sirocco^ which is as inviuble lightning and a burning 
air without flame, is referred to the inquiry on lightning. 

Baoom. 



A Ibrioasi scorching African wind, which is attended with a 
>r- dense fog or hate.— £. Darwin. 

Wherever there are high moontains covered with snow, 
periodical winds blow from that quarter at the time of the 
melting ef the snows.— Bacon. 

It has been remarked diat periodical winds do not blow at 
■ightt hot get up the third hour after sunrise.— Baoon. 

Light winds point to pressure low, 
But gales around the same do blow. 

Alixandbr Rinowood. 

Greater winds are observed to blow about the time of the 
conjunction of planets.— Bacon. 

Great heat brings wind.— China. 

If the wind be hushed with sudden heat, expect heavy rain. 

The beat of the sun on its increase is more disposed to 
generate winds ; on its decrease, to generate rain. — Bacon* 

The whispering grove tells of a storm to come. 

A l^gh wind prevents frost. 

The little breeres that begin to sing and whistle in the 
shrouds* the forerunners of a storm. 

Montaigne (CotMs TramsioHom). 

The wind never blows steadily, whether it be a winter's storm 
or a mild summer's breese^ but always in what the old wind- 
BuDen used to call plervets. 

W. Grimshaw {EHiiisk Miekmmc). 

It b always windy in barley harvest ; it blows off the heads 
Mc the poor. 

If the wind is from the north-west or south-west, the storm 
will be short ; if from the north-east, it will be a hard one ; 
if from dM north-west, a cold one; and if from the south- 
west, a wans one. After it has been raining some time, a 
bfaw sky in the south-east indicates that there will be foir 
weathersooB. 

The E.N.E. and W.S.W. are chiefly wet ; N. by W., N.N.W. . 
and W.N.W. bring hail ; N.N.E., N., and N. by W. bring 
dond ;&, W^ and E.S.E. bring heat AU other winds drive 
the dottds before them; the E.N.E. alone draws them 
towards itself. — [Gruol] THioPHRAsrut iSigmi. He. 
J. G. W!$mt9 ThuuUUim). 
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North Wilt u too cold, 
NortB-vcft If too boldf l o tb ^ii ctt dots bo 
The oortk it a Boyer to gross of aO sotoe% 
The cast a destrofcrio herb aod aO fivts; 
Thetoochi with hd shoocri, icfresheth the 
The west 10 aD flowers may oot be fafbofBOu 
The west, as a fiuher, all foodaess doth briof ; 
The east, a Ibrbearer, do maoaer of thiof ; 
The sooAi, as ookiDd, diawcth sifimess too mw; 
The Berth, as a fricad, oiaketh aD afaio dear. 



When dM wind sooth-wcst 

Under the dood blows low. 
Field-flowers wax their best, 

Fain to be glad and grow. 

Bat when east and bjr north 

The starfc storm strongly blows» 
Speedily drives he forth 

An beaaty from the roeep 

So with a stem needs-be 

The northern blast doth dash 
And heat the wide waste sea, 

That it dM land may lash. 
KiMG Alprkd {M. F. Tuppei^s ThmHaHm). 

Wind firon the north, cold and snow. S/ltrtL 

Wind from the western river of the north land, saow. MwAt-fanC 

Wind from the world of waters, doods. 9Ftti» 

Wind from the soathem river of the world of waters, laia. S tm i A mta L 

Wind from the land of the beautiful red, knrely odoms and SmiA. 

rain* 

Wind from the wooded caftons, rain and moist doodSi ftwT l mu i , ~ 

Wind from the land of day, it is the breath of heald^ aad Stmik. 
brings the days of long life. 

Wind from the lands of cold bring the rain befofo which MvtfA-MiC 
flees the hanresL 

[The last eight are Indian proverbs, U.S.] 

When the wind is in the north, MmHtm tf. 

Hail comes forth. 
When the wind is in the wast. 
Look for a weet blast. 
When the wind is in the soud, 
* The weather win be gude. 
When the wind is in the east, 
Cold sBd snaw come neist^— SoOTUUnx 
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Wind Mtt or fPttt 
batignofablut; 
Wind north or wath 
b n sign of n droofbt. 

Nofftk wind cold, 

ImC wind dry, 

Sooth wind wnm and often wii, 

Woit wind fOMfmlly nuny. — Baoom. 

The tooth wind always brini^ wet wb^Mi— 
The nonh wind wet and cold toget her ; 
The weft wind always brings oi inte» 
The east wind blows it bock again i 
If the son in red shook! set. 
The next day sorely win be wet ; 
If the son shoold set b gray, 
The nest win be a rainy day. 

Satikb on the Humid Cuiutb or 
THE BRmsH Iitn» 

North and sooth, the sign o^ dronlh i 
last and west, tlie sign of blast 
When the wind is in dM north. 
The sidllbl fisber goes not Ibrth. 

Vlshemen in anger nnoth 
When dM wind b inihe nocth ; 
For ftsh bite dM best 
When dM wind b in the west 

MThen the wind's in dM nocth. 
The ftsh to bite are loth ; 
When the wind*s in the sooth. 
They cooM with open mouth ; 
When dM wind's in the cast. 
They won't bite in the least ; 
When the wind's in dM west, 
Tm then they bite the best 

Whene'er the wind is inihe east, 
Use twice dM seconds at the least 
And if dM east iodine to north, — 
Taka not dM wretched sitter focth. 
Cone dood electric, or of hail. 
Then every pktorif s sore to fiuL 
Bat with l%ht sephyrs from the west. 
In scarce ivo secoods *tisimprsst; 
And if dM west iodine lo sooth, 
In thfoe yoo hove eyes, nose and OMOth* 

PosTA PaoioonAPBiciit 
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When the wind*! in the north, fyfadL] 

Yon mostn't go forth.— Dbkham. ' *r«l. 

The north wind makes men mofe cheerful, aad begeCt a 
better appetite to meat—WORLEDGB, 1669. 

A northern air iWr. 

Brings weather fiur. 

Fair weather cometh out of the north.— Job xxxviL aa. 

The gold [of the sky] Cometh out of the north. 

The Same {Skarp^s TtmuUHtm). 

Speaking generally, a year with the wind from tfie north is 
better and more heslthy than one with wind from the soodu 
— Tmbophrastus (Signs^ iic. /. G. Woo^s ThmsltUim)* 

And ookl out of the north.— Job xxxvii. 9. CM, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the nor^ 
To do me business in the veins 0^ the earth ■ 
When it is backed with frost 

Shakespbars ( Tim^/^ 

The north wind bringeth forth rain. 

Proverbs zxv. 23 (Shares TnmtUuMi. 

A fdiirlwind came out of the north.— Ezbkiel L 4. 

The north wind, if it should rise by night (which is nntisaal), N 
hardly ever lasts beyond three days.— Bacon. 

A north wind rising at night 
Never sees the third day's light 
Theophrastus (/. G. lVood*s 7>ttmlaiM^ 

In large pastures shepherds should take care to drive their iVW«t 
flocks to the north side, so that they may feed opposite to 
the south.— Pliny. 

Take care not to sow in a north wind, or to graft and inocu* Gw^fHi^. - 
late when the wind is in the south. — Puny. 

The north wind is best for sowing of seed, the sooth for 
grafting.— WORLEOGB, 1669. 

All bad things come out of the north. A bleak, bad wind, EwUgfmm 
and a biting frost, and a scolding wife come oat of the ««r«A. 
north. 



A north wind is a broom for the Channel— Cornwall. o 

Whenever the wind first blows from the north, after having FtnL 
been for some days in another directioo, a fine day or two 
win be almost sure to follow. 

The north wind doth blow. 

And we shall have snow.— Denham. 
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A ttoctli wind has no corn.— ^PAm. 
With a north wind it seldom thnnders. 

Craam makes most ftedy with a north 

A aofth wind with new moon will hold until the lolL 

United Statu. 

If there he within loor» five, or six days two or three changes 
ef wind from the north, through east without much rain imd 
wind, and thence again through the west to the north with 
vafai or windf expect oontmoed showery wea ther * 

The north winds cease commonly after hlowing an odd 
MBiber eC dayi threSi fire, sereUf or nme* 

Thbophra8ti» and Puny. 

• 

TWt the wind Ccdas [north-east] attracts clouds passed 
hMe n proverb among the Greeks. 

ARISTOTLB (/VwMrMi, ( ^ VmHs^ 55X 

To himself he gathers alway, as doth Kaikas the ckmds. 
[Kaikas was the E.N.E. wind.] 
Thsophrastus ( WimU. J. G. WohTs TrmHsUUUn). 

The wind from north-east 
Neither good for man nor beast. 

TiONGlfS DURY, 1675. 

If the wind b north-east three days without rain. 
Eight days will pass before south wind again. 

FrmtOY. 

Winds from the lands of cold bring fruit of ice. Wind from 
the right hand of the west is the breath of dM god of sand- 
clouds.— Indian Provbrbs, U.S. 

Do bu siness with men when the wind is in the north-west 

Yorkshire. 
[M4r«— This, bringing the finest weather, b said to improve 
nwn*s tempers.] 

Of an the winds, dM N. by W., N.N.W^ and W.N.W. most 
usually blow against others while still bk»wing.^-THa(>> 
PHSASTUS {Siimt^ ite. /. {?. Wm4ts TrtmsUiMU 

Frost win probably occur when the temperattire b 40^ and 
the wind north-west— Unitbd Statu. 




• if the wind c han ges to the north-i 
weather. 

North-west wind brings only min showers.— United Statu. 

An honest man and n nonh-west wind generally go to sleep 
soffoinor* 
[AMtr-The noidi-west wind b said 10 abate at sunset] 
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. . a 

A nor'-wester is not lonff in debt to a sou'-wetter. I9n$d,} 

If there lie a change of wind from the north-wett or weH to j^'irf 
the south-west or sooth, or else from the north-east or eaaC 
to the sooth-east or sooth, expect iair weather. 

UNrrsD Statu. 

When the wind is in the north-west, iHSvti-tMnr 

The weather is at its best ; 

But if the rain comes out of the east, 

Twill rain twenty-four hours at least 

North-west wind brings a short storm ; a north-oast wmd /i, W. mmi 
brings a long storm. N^E* 

North-west is frur the best ; 
North-east is bad for man and beast 

If the north-west or north winds blow with rain or snow iWpytfA-wnr, 
during three or four days in the winter, and then the wind ^^^y'y^ 
passes to the south through the west, expect cootinoed imin. **" 

If a north-west wind shifts to north-east, remaining there two N.W.u 
or three days without rain, and then shifts to the south, aad j^^^f*?^^ 

>» w-,.-!. «^ *v^ k.>.-&L ^^.«. .^:&L ti^^i- __!^ A^:_ - - .« - ^Htm tf^Mk* 



then back to the north-east, with very little raioi fiur weather 
may be expected during the following month. 

Obsbrver at Caps MBNOOCUfO. 

If two currents of wind, as shown by the motions of tho Hmrtk'mm 
clouds, blow north-west and south-east respectively, i^ tho f?^*"^* 
south-east current be highest, foul weather will ftdkm ; bol 
if the north-west current be uppermost, then fiur, dear 
weather may be expected. 

When the wind is in the east, 

It is neither good for man nor beast 

A right easterly wind 
Is very unkind. 

The east wind brought the locusts. ^Exodus x. 13. 

The east wind dried up her fruit. — Ezxkibl xix. la. D^^ 

Their fitces shall sup up as the east wind.— Habakkuk L 9. 

An east wind shall come, the wind of the Lord shall come 
up from the wilderness, and his spring shall become dry, 
and his fountain shall be dried up. — Hosba xiiL 1$. 

When the east wind toucheth it, it shall wither. 

EzKUSLxviL la 



And, behold, seven thin ears, and blasted with the east wiad^ 
came up.— Gbkssis xli. t. 

A dry east wind raises the spring.— Cormwalu 
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Easterly gales without rain during the spring eqnbox foretell 
a diy smnmer.— Scotland. 

Evcijtliiqg looks large in the east wind. — Sootlaicix 
[AMfiP-There are many local sayings in Scotland refer* 
ring to the imiisiially clear appearance of certain 
moontains during an east wind. It is said to indicate 
approaching rain.] 

When the hoar-finost is first accompanied by east wind, it 
indicates that the cold will continue a long time^ 

The east wind breakf up the frost.— CHlNii. 

When the rain is from the east, 

It is for four-and-twenty hours at least 

An easteriy wind's rain 
Makes fools lain. 

The heaviest rains begin with an easteriy wind, which 
gradually ireers round to south and west, or a little north*, 
west, when the rain usually ceases. 

God prepared a vehement east wind.~JONAH ir. 8. 

The east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 

EZBKIBL xxviL 26. 

Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind. 

Psalm xlviii. 7. 

The east wind from the morning of the equinox is rainy ; 
but it brings showers and light breeies.— [Grkscb.] Theo- 
PHRASTUS (Sigms^ €k, /. G, Wood's ThmsiaUom). 

A gale from the east, rough and calamity bringing. 

LlONIDAS (Grsici). 

if an east wind blows against a dark, heavy sky from the 
BOfth-west, the wind decreasing in force as the doods 
uppnmcht expect thunder and lightning. 

There arose against it a tempestuous wind, called Eurody- 
doo<— Acts xxviL 14. 

A tempestuous wind, called Eurodydon (or east-nordi-east). 

Thi Sami {Skmjf^s TnrntimHom). 

The east and north winds, when they have once begun, are 
■Mve continuous ; the south and west winds are more 
variable.— Bacon* 

Wet weather with an east wind continues kmger than with 
a west, and generally lasts a whole day.— Bacon. 

la an east wind all visible things appear larger; in a west 
all sooads are mm% audible and travel ferther. 

AaiiTOTLS ( />W/asj , % Do VomUs^ ss\ 
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When the wind is in the east, [ fW w / ,] 

The fisher likes it least ; 

When the wind is in the west, 

The fisher likes it best 

When the smoke goes west, 

Oude weather is past ; 

When the smoke goes east, 

Gude weather comes neist.— Scotland* 

The eastern winds make our fresh waters much dearer than 
the west— WORLKDQB, 1669^ 

tlie eastern wind is dryer, more biting and deadly, aad if jiiurf — ^ 
blowing much in the spring injureth firuits by breeding worms. **'^ 
The west wind is moist, mild, and cahn.— WORLSDGB, 1669^ 

How thy garments are warm, when He quieteth the eaidi SmU 
by the south wind.— Job xxxviL 17. 

As whirlwinds in the south.— Isaiah xxL i. 

And shall go with whirlwinds of the sooth. 

Zbcharuh iiL 14. 

Out of the south cometh the whirlwind.— Job xxxviL 9^ 

When ye see the south wind blow, ye say. There win be Mti. 
beat ; and it cometh to pass. — Lukb xiL $$. 

Like foggy south, puflSng with wind and raia. AbeTi 

Shakespeare (As You Uk§ It^ Act IV.). 

The weather usually clears at noon when a southerly wind is Hmm. 
blowing.— Nautical. 

When tempest of commotion like the south, WtU 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt. 
And drop upon our bare unarmM heads. 

Shakespeare {Henry IV.\. 

The S. wind when beginning to blow is dry, but at the ^7^ 
close is wet ; so is the E.S.E.— [Greece.] Theophrastus 
(Si/^t iU, J, G. Wood*s TransUUian), 

The south wind is the worst for the bodies of men ; it d*- 
jecteth the appetite, it bringeth pestilential diseases, in* 
creaseth rheums ; men are more dull and slow then than at 
other times. Beasts also are not to be exempted from these 
influences.— WoRLEDGE, 1669. 

Southerly winds, when dry and not rainy, produce fevers. 
Theophrastus (Signs^itc. / G. Wood's l>tms!ation\. 

If the wind continue any considerable time in the south, it is 
an infidlible sign of rain.— WiNO, 1649. 

If there be dry weather with a light south wind for five or Ligku 
six days, it having previously blown strongly firora the same 
direction, expect fine weather.— Texas. 
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|fHh<| BriA fiiidt ftoM tkt toiMli for tcvtnl days mi Tmm «• 
jMil ' I ■ ■ " fa i iowidty>*'aoftlier,* 



A ■oadiiriy wad wkli a fef 
HffHifs an aatiany viBd mi mm^ (wkIi caitaiHi^i* 

Cmmwalu 
All OMI [tOMllMrly] wind aad a fof 
Wg^ an east wiod Imom «Mf .— Onuiwall. 

A lotiiiriy wiod and a cloydy tky 
Piodaiai It a iMntiaa OMinuaff • 

Aa wImm tka tooth wtad o%r tka moMataJM topa 
Spraada a tlpkk fail of Btiitt, tka tlMpbaid^ baatb 
Bat friaadliar to tlM thiaf tkaa alMdaa of aiffcc- 

HaacBa</4W)- 
la a tooth wiod tlM aaa appaars BMra bloa aad daart ia a 



Tit wan to tail 

Whta tlM toolli wiadt btfia to blow, 

Aad wlMa tlM aorth wtadt fiuL 

AaiSTOTLB (^foMrau^ jonrL ti aad 47. 
/. G. Wood's ThmsUmmh 

tkat blowt.— Bj^coii, noM AmiaroTLa j TrMt rn t^ | Uo 
K4Mdb»j). I 

Wkaa tlM toathwiad aitbar ritet or fidlt» thara it ftaantly 
a ckai^ of weather, fipooi frir 10 doody, or fipooi IM 10 cold» 
or 9kt taral . Bat the aorth wind oftea both riata aad fofla 
withoat aay rbaafi ia the weather.— Baoow. . 

The toath wiad, whoa geatk, b aot a (Toat ooDador of doadt ; 
bQtiliaoAeaclear,eapecially if it be of short 
Bat if it kata or bocooMa violeat, it makaa the tky 
cioody aad briaift oa raia, wmoi 
whid caaaet or begias to <Be away, thaa whea it 
or ia at ht heigbt— Baoor. 

The tooth wiad riaaa oi leaer aad blows rlie a g er bv airti 
by day, etpedally ia wwter.— B Acoa, rmoM AamOTlA 
The sooth wiad waioM the aged. 

The sooth wiod is the fiuher of the poor.— >lUeoaA. 

Whea the wiad's ia the sood. 

The weather win he 6eah aad fade : 

Whea the wiad^ ia the 
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If feet swell, the change will be to the sooth, aad the sum (MULI 
thing is a sign of a hurricane.— Thbophrastus (Sigms^ ««& 
/ G. Wpo^s TramlaHon\ 

When the wind's in the sooth, ittimf. 

The rain's in its mouth. 

The rain comes scouth [plentiinlly] 

When the rain is in the south.— SoOTLAllDw 

A southeriy wind with showers of rain 
Will bring the wind from west again. 

When the wind is in the sooth, 

It blows the bait in the fishes' mouth. 

Fair weather for a week with a southern wind is likdy to Afr. 
produce a great drought, if there has been much rain out of 
the south before.— FiTZROY. 

The southern wind IPi'*^"**' 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells m tempest and a blustering day. 

Shaiuespbari {Hemty IV.), 

If a south wind begin to blow for two or three days, m north Mrtfi mmi 
wind will sometimes rise directly afterwards. But if there 
has been a north wind for as many days, the wind will blow 
for a short time from the east before it comes from the sooth. 

Bacon, prom Puny, iL 48. 

Towards the end of the year and the commencement of 
winter, if the south wind blow first and be succeeded by the 
north, it will be a severe winter (Arist., " Prob.,* xxvL 49). 
But if the north wind blow at the commencement of winter, 
and be succeeded by the south, the winter will be mild and 
warm. — Bacon. 

Rain with a south-east wind is expected to last for some time. 

Scotland. 

Lips is the wind that makes quickly the ckMids and quickly ^.X 99^. 

the sunshine ; 
Cloud follows Argestes all the way unto its end. 

(Lips-the W.S.W. wind. Aigestes— the W.N.W. wind). 

Theophrastus (Oh Winds. J. G. Wooi^s TtrntuUHm). 

If the south-west wind blow at the time of the equtnox, it ^mt% iji 
'indicates rain.— TH|cqPHRA8TU8 (Signs^ eU. J. G. W^^d^i 
TVmmlaticn). 

A sooth-west blow on ye, IMmMh 

And blister ye all over. mmt. 

Shaiuespbarx (Tm^si^ 
Three sooth-westers, then one heavy imin. ^cA9^ 

1 
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\WktL\ In Southern Indiana m to«ith-west wind if said to bring rain 
in tfairty-tiz houn. 

Stmm^. In &I1 and winter, if the wind holds a day or more in the 
sooth-west, a severe storm is coming; in sommer the same 
may be said of a north-east wind. 

nkiit^ The third day of south-west wind will he a gale, and wind 
win ¥eer,to aoith-west between 1 and a ajn. (in winter) with 
Increasing force.— Fishbriibm op North Cakouiia. 

mamu When the wind shifts around to the south and south-west, 
tipect warm weather. 

If the wind is south-west at Maitinmas, 
It keeps there till after Christmas. 

When after a stiff breew there ensue a dead cahn and drialing 
nun. with a &11 in the barometer, expect a gale ftom south- 



When the wind is in the west, 
The weather is always best. 

The west wind is a gentleman, and goes to bed \f^^ drops 
in the evening]. 

The wind in the west 

Suits everyone best. 

Wind west, 

RaioTs nest— DivoifSHnts. 

When wind is west 
Health is best. 

A western wind carrieth water in his hand. 

A west wind, nordi about, 

Never hangs kng out— Sootuoid. 

When the wind is 00 the west side of the compass, changes 
of barometer mctempmt^ changes of weather ; but with the 
wind 00 the east side^ the indications of the barometer /mMir 
the dianga.— G. F. Chambbrs, 

For that wind (Zephyr) makes wine ferment more than any 
other.— PLUTiUiLCH. 

W^m^ The west wind is the attendant of the afternoon, for it blows 
more frequently than the east wind when the son is dedming. 

Baoon. 

A dead calm often precedes a violent gale, and sometimes 
the calmest and clearest mornings in certain seasons are 
followed by a bfowing,showefy day. Calms are forerannen 
•C the horrkanes of the West Indies and other tropical 




Always a calm before a stoim. 
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After m stonn comet m cahn. [irML] 

See* the air it dose and sultry, though the leaMii ta yet to 
early, and the day to calm that not a windlettmir moves ob 
the heath (indicating storm). 

Sir W. Scott (PAwU, ch. hr.X 

If 00 the sea there is oo a sadden a lull of the wind, k 
indicates either a change or a freshening of the wind. 
Thbophrastus (Si^ns, Oc /. G. Wood's Trmntlmtiom), 

Calm weather is more agreeable if it, a little before, bo 
Stark storms, and nordi winds and much rain and snow. 

Kino Alfrid (fioetkimt). 



Clones. 

Clotub mxt comi under noHa^ tmd ii will hi um thai wmA is to k 
^eatud by obssrvin/* ihsir forms emd appoarmuos. By HommhU FiiMroy^ 
and others tkeso masses of vapour hive been metrskalted its ike order ^ 
their formation and altitude^ so that the most emsual observer iswf eooa 
judge of the age of a cloud, whether seen as a UgiU^/Umy drruSf or in 
the form of a dark, threatening nimbus^ r^ for redn^ emd spreeding Hhe 
a vampiris wing ever the landscape. 

Although the names given by Howard to the differeni eiouds keeve been 
here adopted^ and the same general a r ra ng e me nt maintedmeet^ yet the 
familiarnames given to these nuuses of Vigour by saHors emd aikerSf smeh 
as Macherel Shy, Mare^ Tails^ Wool Bags, etc^ have not beam omuUed 
Clouds should of course be observed with a proper aUewancefor thafora 
and direction of the wind at the time. With a swift upper atrremi ef 
air a clear sky sometimes becomes obscured in a few min u te s , wkUsi in 
calmer weather changes in the c^pearance of the shy are slew to otemr, 
and can be reckoned on with more sefety. 

In the frontispiece to this volume will be found depicted a columnar 
arrangement representing the clouds in the order of their attitudes with 
the names appended which were agreed upon by the International Meteorv 
logical Committee held at Upsala in August, 1894. The heights smtst be 
taken as merely average andc^proximaie,for it is evident thai the vasioui 
forms of clouds do not strictly cof^ine themulves to any particular eiraium 
of air. I am indebted to Colonel H, M. Saunders, ofCheiienkam^/er the 
photographs, which were taken direct from nature. 

And now the mists from earth are clouds in heaireB, CL0Opa> 

Clouds slowly casteUating in a calm 

Sublimer than a storm, while brighter breathes 

0*er the whole firmament the breadth of blue. 

Because of that excessive purity 

Of all those hanging snow* white palaces i 

A gentle contrast, but with power divinOi— WiLSOir. 
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Crhwli.1 While any of the doods, except the nimbiii, retain their 
primitive fonni, no rain can take place ; and it is bf observ- 
ing the changes and transitions of dood form that wtathsr 
may be predicted. — Howard. 

The higher the doods, the finer the weather. 



When on dear days isolated doods drive over the nnith 
from the rain-wind side, storm and rain follow withm twenty- 
foor hoars.— United States. 

After doods cahn weather.— T.' Fuller. 

Cloods that the son boilds op darken him. 

It win not rain much so kmg as the sky is dear before the 
wind ; hot when doods foil in against the wind, rain will 
soonfoUow. 



When doods break before the wind, leaving m dear sky, 
fine weather will follow. 

After fine,dear weather the first signs in the sky of a coming 
duuBge are osually light streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled 
patdies of white distant doods, which increase and are 
foOowod by an overcasting of muiky vapour that grows into 
chmdiness. The appearance more or leu oily or watery, as 
wind or lain may prevail, is an infollible sign. Usually the 
higfaer and more cUstant such doods seem to be, the more 
gndual, but general, the oommg change of weather wiO 
proveu— FiTZROY. 

^» Now doods combine, and spread o^er all the sky. 

When little rugged parts ascend on high, 
Which may be twined, though by a feeble tie ; 
These make small doods, which, driven on by wind, 
To other like and little doods are joined. 
And these increase by more : at last they form 
Thick, heavy doods ; and thence proceeds a stonn. 

LucRsnus {Cnmk). 

When doods, 'after rain, disperse during the night, the 
weather win not remain dear. 

Can any understand the spreadings of the doods? 

JOBxxxvl a^i 

Dost thou know the halanring of the doods ?— Job nxviL 1 6 

Bleak is the mom when blows the north from high; 
Oft when the dawnlight paints the starry sky, 
A misty dood suspended hovers o'er 
Heaven's bleseM earth with fertilidng slofo, 
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Drained from the living streami : aloft in air \Ckmk\ 

The whirling winds the buoyant vapour bear, 

Resolved at eve in rain or gusty cold, 

As by the north the trouUed rack is rolled. 

Hbsiod (JEttMiX 

Qouds without rain in summer indicate wind. — ^THIomAt- WUkmi 
TU8 (Signs, eU. /. G. Wood^s Tnmslaiicm). 

Cloudy mornings turn to clear evenings. 

When the clouds of the mom to the west fly Away, 
You may conclude on a settled, lair day. 

At sunset with a cloud so black, 
A westerly wind you shall not bdc 

Many small clouds at north-west in the evening show dutt 
rain is gathering, and will suddenly fidl.— Poimtbr. 

When a heavy cloud comes up in the south 
to settle back again, look out lor a stomL 

If the sky, from being clear, becomes fretted or qpoUed aO ^( 
over with bunches of clouds, rain will soon fidL 

Shkphbrd op Banbury. 




When clouds are stationary and others accumulate by them, 
but the 6rst remain still, it is a sign of a storm.— Thio- 
PHRA8TUS (SifMSt iic. /. G. Woods TramsiaiiotiU 

If on the ocean*s bosom clouds appear, 
While the blue vault above is bright and clear, 
These signs by shepherds and by sailoirs seen, 
Give pleasing hope of days and nights serene 

Aratus (/. Lamky 

If clouds increase visibly, and the clear sky become less, it /i 
is a sign of rain. 

Like inconstant clouds 

That, rack'd upon the carriage of the winds, 

Increase.— Play of King Edward III. 

{SomeUnus aiiribuUdto SkakisPitom^ 

If the clouds appear to drive fast when there is no wind, 
expect wind from that quarter from which they are driven. ^"^ 
But if they gather and collect together, on the sun^s approa^ 
to that part, they will begin to disperM ; and then if they 
disperse towards the north, it prognosticates wind ; if towaida 
the south, rain.— Bacon. 

When the carry [current of ck>ods] gaes west, 
Gude weather is past ; 
When the carry gaes east, 
Gude weather comes neist. 
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[dmrfb) Clouds that are carriad with a tempest, to whom the mist of 
dailmets is lesen re d for ever. — a Pbtbr iL 17* * 

wmfL When ye see a doud rite out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There coneth a shower; and so it is. — LUKS xiL 54. 

Fear not as mnch a doud from the land as from ocean in 
winter ; but in the sommer a dead from a daikling coast is 
a waramg.— Thbophrastvs (On Winds. /. G. W—^s 

If the sky clears, and the doods commence to break in the 
qoaiter opposite the wind, it will be fine ; but if it dear up 
to windward, it indidktes nothing, and leaves the weather 
nnceitain.— Bacow. 

wmtk If doods shall have shut in the son, the leu light there is 
left, and the smaller the sm's orb appears, the more severe 
win the storm prove. But if the disc of the son appear 
dooble or treble^ as if there were two or three sons, the 
ilofm win be moch more violent, and wiU last many daySi 

Baoon. 

If the opper conent of doods comes from the nordi-west b 
the morning, a fine day will ensoe. 

If in the north-west before daylight end there appear a 
company of small black doods like flocks of sheep^ it is a 
sore and certain sign of rain.— Wmo^ 16491 

If a layer of thin doods drive op from the north-west, and 
OMler other doods moving more to the sooth, expect fine 
weather.— Unitbd Statb. 

In winter and in the North Atlantic a dood rising from the 
BOfth-west is an infollible foreronner of a great tempest. 

Kalm (7>wM/r). 

Cloods in the east, obscoring the son, indicate foir weather. 

In the North Atlantic, if doods appear doring an easterly 
wind to the sooth-west, with their points toming to the north- 
east, it is a sign of a sooth-west wbd in twenty-foor boors. 

Kalm (TWrav/rX 

If doods drive op high from the sooth, expect a thaw. 

Small scattering cloods flying high in the sodlh-west fore- 
show whtrlwmds.— HOWARD). 

A sky covered with cloods need not caose apptehensioo, if 
the btter are high, and of no great density, and the air is 
stiD, the barometer at the same time being high. Rain fidl- 
mg uadfK sodi drcnmstances is generally Ught, or of not 
long ooBtianaaoe.— jBiTYifa. 
If Ugh, dark doods are sees tm spring, winter, or folli expect 
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Dark, bMvycloiids, carried rmpidly along DMur the eaitlH am IjClwAl 
a sign of great disturbance in the atmosphere fifom oooflict* ^^"^ 
ing currents. At such times the weather is never tettledt 
and imin extremely probable.— Jin yns. 

If the donds, as they come Ibrwaid, seem to diveige ftooi Ditmglmi, 
a point in the horizon, a wind may be expected ftoM that 
quarter, or the opposite.— Thomas Bbst. 

The apparent permanency and stationary aspect of a doQd Affmm^ 
is often an optical deception, arising firora the solntioii of tiulimmf, 
vapour on one side of a given point, while it is pradpitated 
on the other.— J. F. Damiils. 

Against heavy rain every doud rises bigger than the preoed- jsdm^ 
ing, and all are in a growing state.— G. Adams. 

Clouds floating low, and casting shadows on the gnwnd, are 
usually followed by raia— United States. 

High upper douds, crossing the sun, moon, or stars is a 
direction different from that of the lower clouds, or the wind 
then fdt below, foretell a dumge of wind toward their difoc- 
tion.— FrrzROY. 

When the generality of the douds rack or drive with the i^ 
wind (though there are many in little fleeces, or long straket 
lying higher, and appearing not to moveX the wind is flaggings 
and will quickly change and shift its point — PoiMTtlu 

If two strata of douds appear in hot weather to move ia 

different directions, they indicate thunder. 

If; during dry weather, two layers of clouds appear moving 
in opposite directions, rain will follow. 

Clouds floating at different heights show different currenu of 
air, and the upper one generally prevails. If this is north- 
east, fine weather may be expected ; if south-west, rain. 

C L. Prince. 

If you see douds going across the wind, there is a storm in Omt 

the air. 

If douds float at different heights and rates, but generally ia 
opposite directions, expect heavy rains. 

If there be a doudy sky, with dark douds driving frst nader Gmd». 
higher douds, expect violent gusts of wind. 

Red douds at sunrise foretell wind; at sunset, a fine day for i^. 
the morrow.— Bacon. 

Narrow, horizontal, red douds after sunset ia the west 
rain before tlurty*six hours. 
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\CfmH.\ Red doodt in the east, rmin the next day. 

When yon obeenre greenish tinted masses of composite dood 
ooDect in the south-east and remain there for several hours, 
expect msaooession of heavy rains and gales. — CUPluifCB. 

After black doods, dear weather, 
Daifc doods in the west at sanrise indicate rain on that day. 

Clay-coloared and mnddy doods portend rain and wind. 

Baoon. 
doods before sunset of an amber or a gold cdoitr, and with 
gilt friagesi after the eon has sunk lower, foretell fine weather. 

Baoon. 

The wind-gale or prismatic colooring of the doods is cob> 
sidered by sailors a sign of rain. 

Ught, ddicate, qoiet tints or coloars, with soft, undefined 
forms of doods, indicate and accompany fine weather; but 
unusual or gaudy hoes, with hard, d^nitely outlined clouds, 
foteteD rain, and probably strong windw— FiTZROY. 
Biaasy-coloured doods in the west at sunset indicate wind* 

Dusky or tarnished silver-coloured doods indicate haiL 

Howard. 
SmaD, inky-looking doods foretell rain ; light scud doudt 
driving across heavy masses show wind and rain, but if alone 
may indicate wind only.— Fitzroy. 

BrUkimd If doods he bright, 

4dMk Twill dear to-night ; 

Ifdoodsbedaik, 
Twill rain— do you hark ? 
If the doud be like in colour to a white skin, it is a sign 
of a storm.— Theofhrastus (Sigtu^ tie. J, G. Wooi't 

He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; 
He maketh Ughtnbgs for the rain ; Hebringeththewindout 
of His treasuries.— Psalm cxxxv. y. 

Ckiods above— water betow. 
Generally squills are preceded, or accompanied, or followed 
by doods; but the dangerous white squall of the West Indies 
IS bdicated only by a rushing sound and by white wave crests 
le windward.— FrrzROY. 

A aquall dood that one sees through or under is not likely 
le bciQg or be accompanied by so much wind as a dark, con- 
tinned doud extending beyond the horison.— Fitzroy. 
If yen see a doud rise against the wind or side-wind, when 
that dood comes up to yoo, the wind will blow the same way 
that the dood came; and the same role hohis good of a dear 
place when aB the sky ie equally thidt, except one dear ^dge> 

Shiphird or Bambury. 
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A small mcreating white dond about the lise of m hand le (rfcaAJ 
windward is a sore precarsor of a storm. 

Behold, there ariseth a little dond oatof the sea^like a maate 
hand. • • • Prepare thy diariot, and get thee down, that tfaa 
rain stop thee not And it came to pass that the h e a veo 
was black with douds and wind* and there was a great laia. 

I Kings xtUL 44* 4S- 
A small, fitft-growing black doud in violent motion, seen hs 
the tropics, is called the ** bull's eye," and precedes the 
terrible hurricanes. 

Sometimes we see a dond thatfs dragonish, 

A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion, ^ 

A towered dtadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, a blue promontory 

With trees upon't that nod unto the winrld 

And mock our eyes with air. 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought 

The rack dislimns and makes it mdistinct 

As water is in water. 

Shakkspbarb (Ant^j mid CUapairm). 

A bench (or bank) of douds in the west means rain. 

StntRBT. 

When small dark clouds (broken nimbi) appear against a 
patch of blue sky, there will be rain before sunset 

C L. Princb. 

Parallel, flexuous, or diverging fibres, extensible in any or all [daaos.] 
directions. — Howard. D^fimHitm* 

Common names : Curl Qoud, Mares* Tails, Goat's Hair, etc 

T. FORSTBR. 

After a long run of dear weather the appearance of light ImdkmHi^ 

streaks of cirrus cloud at a great devation is often the first cA«"V«* 

sign of change. — JBNYNS. 

Feathery douds, like palm branches or Htktjliur di Us^ denote Tinwiji 

immediate or coming showers. — Bacon. 

Long parallel bands of clouds in the direction of the wind 

indicate steady high winds to come. 

If arms douds dissolve and appear to vanish, it is an indica* 
tion of fine weather. 

If the drrus douds appear to windward, and diange to dno- Rmku 
stratus, it is a sign of rain. 

Sheet cirrus occurs with southerly and westeriy, but rarely «SlMr«tfnFws. 
with steady northeriy or north-easterly, winds, unless a 
diange to a westeriy or southeriy quarter is approaching* 

Hon. F. a. R. Russbll. 

In unsettled weather sheet arms precedes more wind m Mtim^ 
fain. 
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lOfc iifc ) TIm kmger the diy wtathir hM lastodt the lets if imia likely 
to Iblloir the doudiaeu of drras. 

A higelbmuuioii of mtnky white drras may merely indiciUe 
m beddng of wind to an easteriy qaaiter. 

If a shower be approaching from the wett, it auqr be leea 
ihooting forth white feathery layt from its upper edge^ often 
very incgnlar and crooked. 

Cirnis of a long, straight, feathery kind, with soft edges and 
ontlinesi or with soft, delicate colours at sunrise and sunset^ 
is a sign of fine weather. 

This dood often indicates the approach of bad weather. 

The rapid movement of a dood, something between cirrus 
and drro-cnmolos, in distinct dense bars, in a direcdon at 
right angles to the length of the bars, is, by itself^ a certain 
sign of a gale of wind. If the bars are sharply defined and 
dose together, the severer will be the storm. Sometimes 
these bars remind one of the form of a gridiron. The bands 
move transverMly, and generally precede the storm by from 
twehre to forty-eight hoursw— Hon. F. A. R. Russxll. 

Cttly wisps and blown-back pieces an not a bad sign. 

To fide on the curPd doods. 

— Shakispbarb {Tnt^t^ L a). 

jhUi When the tails are turned downwards, feir weather or slight 

showers often follow. 

The harder and more distinct the outline^ and the more fi«- 
qoendy particular forms are repeated, the worse the result. 

Long, hard, greasy-looking streaks, with rounded edges or 
knobs, whether crossed by fibres at right angles or not, are 
a sign of storms ; but the storms may be at a distance. 
Cottony shreds, rounded and dear in outline^ indicate 
oangeroos disturbances. 

Regular, wavy tufts, with or without cross linesi are bad, 
especially if the tufts end, not in fibresi but in rounded 




Feadiery cirrus in thick patches at equal distances apart ia 
a sign of storm ; so is any appearance of definite waves of 
ahcrnate sky and dood ; so is any regular repetitioo of the 



Sightly undulating lines of cirrus occur in fine weather; but 
anything like a deeply i nden te d outline precedes heavy ram 
orwiad. 

Grras simply twisted or iniigag lines of a fibrous character 
often appears m fine weather; and if not hard, or knotted, or 
daaiiy maffced off fimn a serene sky. does not often preoeds 
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Detached patches of dnrasp like little mastet of wool or 
knotted feathers, in a dear d^, and of onosoal figinei Biorn^ 
at more than the average rate, precede distmbances of grant 
magnitude. The rays in straight lines are a good sign." 
[The last ten rules are bf the HON.F. A. R. RUSSELL.] 

G>ntinued wet weather is attended by horinntal sheets of Adttwrt^f 

cirrus clouds, which subside quickly, passing into the diiD- 

stratus. 

When drri merge into drri-strati, and when cumuli increase 

towards evening and become lower, expect wet weather* 

Streaky clouds across the wind foreshow nun.— SooTLAmx 
If cirrus clouds form in fine weather with a fidling ba r ometer, 
it is almost sure to rain. — Howard. 
These clouds announce the east wind. If their under soifroe 
is level, and their streaks pointing upwards, they indicattt 
rain ; if downwards, wind and dry weather. — Howarix 
If the cirrus clouds get lower and denser to leeward, it pre- 
sages bad weather from the opposite quarter. 

The cirrus clouds are the swiftest of all, moving at aa 
average speed of seventy^eight miles an hour. — Claytoii. 

RULES FOR WEATHER ACCORDING TO THE 
DIRECTION OF MOTION OF CIRRUS CLOUDS. 

^ Cirrus moving from north or north-east with a high bartH 
meter is a sign of settled weather in summer, and of tem- 
porarily fine weather in winter ; with a low barometer, it 
is a sign of marked improvement in the weather. 

Moving from east — a rare occurrence — is a sign of fine 
weather in winter, but of unsettled weather in summer. 

Cirrus moving from south-east (but it rarely does so with a 
low and unsteady barometer) is a sign of improving weather 
in winter, and in summer frequently indicates coming 
thunderstorms. 

Moving from south generally indicates unsettled weather, 
especially in summer. 

Moving from south-west indicates unsettled, and sometimes 
stormy, weather in winter. In summer it often precedes 
thunderstorms ; but with a high barometric pressure and a 
high temperature it frequently has no disturbing influence, 
and is then usually replaced by cirra*muicula (speckle doudX 

Cirrus from west is commonly in smnmer a symptom of fiur 
weather, but it is less so b winter. 

Cirrus from noith-west, when not tending to the form drr9- 
JUum (thread-like dmts), is an indication of temporary ffaie 
weather, especially in summer.* 

— Riv. CLimurr Lsy (C/mmMhm^ 
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IC»f«i] V-POINT. OR POINT OF CONVEYANCE FOR THE 

FIBRES OF CIRRO-FILUM (Uurtad-WU dmu). 

" I. A V-point north commonly indicates improving weather 
over and to the south, hot distant atmospheric distutiMuices 
in the north and north-west 

a. A V-point north-east, temporarily settled weather, espe- 
cially with high harometer. 

^ A V-point east, settled weather in winter; in summer, with 
high temperature,, it sometimes indicates disturbances, which 
will be felt most to the south-west of the place of obser- 
vation* 

4. A V-point sooth-east, fine weather in winter, except when 
occurring immediately alter heavy rain, when it is commonly 
followed by squalls* In summer it is almost invariably 
followed by thunder, with damp and sultry weather. 

5. A V-point south with foirly low barometer, after a fell of 
tain, indicates showery weather in summer, and rough, Miaally 
weather in winter, with south-west or west winds, especially 
if the cloud velocity is great. With a high barometer, it 
indicates in summer thunderstorms from south-west, but in 
winter may be taken as a sign of favourable weather. 

6. A V-point south-west, moderately fine weather. 

7. A V-point west, fine weather in the warm months. The 
weather to the south and south-east of the observer Is then 
usuaUy dry and warm, but to the extreme north-west un- 
settled. In winter it is a symptom of unsettled weather. 

8b A V-point north-west is bad ; when it occurs just alter arise 
in the barometer, it indicates a sudden fell, with wind and 
tain. A V-point between west-north-west and north-west,' 
especially with rapid cloud movement, is always followed by 
unsettled weather. 

Semik dnv-mtmaUa {s^eckU<l&mdi neariy always occurs in warm 

Ami, weather, when the atmosphere at the earth's surfece has but 

little lateral motion."— Riv. Climbitt Lby {CUudtmd^ 

When the cirrus clouds appear at lower elevations than usual, 
and with a denser character, expect a storm firom the opposite 
quarter to the doods. 

When streamers point upward, the douds are felling, and 
rain is at hand ; when streamers point downwards, the doods 
are ascending, and drought is at hand. 

When after a dear finest long streaks of drrus are seen with 
their ends bending towards erxh other as they recede fimn 
the senith, and when they point to the north ■ east, a thew and 
wind may be eapected. ^ 



\ 
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The barred or ribbed cimii is considered by the Hoil F« A. [Cl^vw.] 
R. Russell as good a danger-signal as that given by a fidling 
barometer. 

In Shetland the name of " weather-head " b given to a band 
of cirrus passing through the senith ; and they say if it lies 
north-east to south-west, good weather oomes ; but if sooth* 
east to north-west, a gale is looked for. 

After a drought or a spell of fine weather, when marasf tails 
are seen running across the sky, followed next day al about 
the same hour by alto-cumulus, then rain will follow within 
twelve hours.— Col. H. M. Saundbrs, op CHXLTBifBAic 

If in fur weather a thin cloud appears stretched at length and 
feathery, the winter will not end yet— (Grbbci) Thbo- 
PHRASTUS (Sixns,€U, /. G. Woo^s TramtUHm), 

Horizontal or slightly inclined masses, attenuated towards a (Cnac^ 
part or the whole of their circumforence^ bent downwards* * r*y^lSJ 
or undulated, separate, or in groups, or consisting of mall 
clouds having these characters. — Howard. 

CirrO'Stratus clouds^ according to the observatioo of Mr. 
John Aitken, are always in a decaying or diminishing ooa- 
dition.— Naturb (/mm i8» 1896). 

If clouds look as if scratched by a hen, 

Get ready to reef your topsails then.— Nautical. 

Hen's scarts [scratchings]«nd filly tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 

One of the surest signs of rain with which I am acquainted 
is that of the sky assuming an almost colourless appearance 
in the direction of the wind, especially if lines of dark or 
muddy cirro-strati lie above and about the horison, and the 
milkiness gradually become muddy. — £. J. Lowx. 

Comoid cirri, or cirri in detached tufts, called ^mares^ tails^* 
may be regarded as a sign of wind, which follows, often 
blowing from the quarter to which the fibrous tails have 
previously pointed.— T. FORSTER. 

Trace in the sky the painter's brush. 
Then winds around you soon will rush. 

The cloud called "goat's hair" or the "gray mare^s tail* 
forebodes wind. 

The form of cloud popularly called ** Noah's ark* is also AH k9ik $ ^ 
called the " magnetic dmis," and is said to consist of fine ion 
crystals, and to be accompanied by magnetic distuibances. 

A long stripe of cloud, sometimes called a salmon, sometimes 
a Noah's ark, when it stretchej east and west, is a sign of a 
storm ; but when north and south, of fine wither. 
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This b oiled in the Yoikihira dales " Nouhip," and the old 
Danes called it " Notskeppet"— Dr. J. C. Atkinson {Forfy 
Years im m MoorUutd Parish). 

* When looking in a westerly or easterly direction, if the centre 
of the bank of dno-veliun is to the right of the point from 
which the edgc^ or the drro-filum outside the edge, IS moving, 
the probability of bad weather is not nearly so great as tf 
thb centre was to the left of this point But looking in a 
noftherly or southerly direction, if the centre lies to the right 
of the direction of motion of the edge of the bank, the 
ensoing weather wiH be worw than if it lies to the left." 

Rxv. Clbm SNT Lxv {ChiuUatut), 

'ak^ In the Eifel district of the Lower Rhine they say, when the 
'dood ship* tarns its head to the sooth, ram will soon 
iollow. 

AfSnfoiHdL When a plain sheet of the wane dood is spread over a larg^ 
sorfiice at eventide, or when the sky gradually thickens with 
this dead, a fidi of steady rain is nmally the consequence. 

T. FORSTIR. 

In low pressure areas the stripes lie pandld to the isobars 
(lines of equal barometric pressureX while in high pressure ^ 
areas the stripes cross the isobars at right angles. " 

HiLDBBRANOSSON. 

Cootinnous cirro-strati gathering into unbroken gloom, and 
also the doud called "goat's hair,* or the * gray mare^s tail,* 



When after a shower the drro-strad open up at the senith, 
leaving broken or ntgged edges pointing upwards, and settle 
down glooinily and oompacdy on the horison, wind wiH follow, 
and will last for some time.^SO0TLAND. 

The drro-stratus precedes winds and rains, and the approach 
of foul weather may sometimes be inferred from its greater 
or less abundance, and the permanent character it puts on. 

If clouds appear high in air in their wkUs indms^ wind, and 
probably rain, will foHow. 

When ash-cokwred masses of cnmnkKstratfii and diro- 
stiatnsdood collect over the sea, extending in a line from 
south-east to south-west, expect rain, and probably wind, on 
the second day.— C L. Princs. 

If long fines of cirro-strati extend akmg the horisoo, and 
wn sUghify csmtraeitd im tMr fitmirtf m^p^a heavy rain the 
foUowiflf day.— C L. Princb. 

The dfro-stntns IS doubtless the one aUnded to by Polooioi, 
hi ** Haidet ** as « very fike a whale.** 



\ 



Tbe mvcd dmo-itntui indicue* bcM aad dumder. 



The avenge ipeed of drro^miiiiln doodtf ia ■wtyfi 



Commonly called "mackerd akf." 

Mackerel tlcjr and mam^ taib ji 

Make lofty ihipi catry low aaila.' ■ 

Amackeiel iky denotet fiur veather fcr that day, bat rak • j 



Mackerel iky, madeiel iky, < 

Merer long wet and new loag dij. 

Mackerel cUmdi m aky. 

Expect mora wet than dry. 

A macteielcky 

I* ai much for wet a* ^ for dry. 

Mackerel Ktlei^ 

Foil yoor aaila. 

A mackerel 1^, 

Not twenty-four boon dry. 
If tmall white donda ate lecn to coOea togttha^ Oiir «dg« 
appearing roagh, expect wind. 



Acordlytky 

Win Doi leave tb« canh loaf dqr. 
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In mnmer we apprehend a Aitafe storm wb«(i we tee little 
^ blad^ loose douds lower than the rest, wandering to and fro 

when at sunrise we see several clouds gather in the west ; 
) and* on the other hand, if these doods disperse^ it speaka 

fiur weather.— OzANAM. 

Fleeqr doods scattered over the sky denote storms ; hot 
doods which rest upon one another like scales or tiles 
portend dry and fine weather.— Bacon. 

A sky dappled with light douds of the drro-cnmnlos form in 
the early morning generally leads to a fine and warm day. 

JBNYMS. 

Dappled sky is not for long.— France. 

If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way. 
Be snre no rain disturbs the summer day. 

A blue and white sky, 

Never foor-and-twenty hours dry. ^ 

NORTHAMPTONSRIRB. 

A dappled sky, like a painted woman, soon changes its fiice. 

France. 

Small <white doods, like a flock of sheep^ driving north-west, 
indicate oonttnoed fine weather. 

If doods appear like a flock of sheep^ and red in cokmr, 
foUows. 



The Germans call the white, fleecy drro-cnmulus doods 
* heaven's lambs." 

The cirro-cumulus, when accompanied by the cumulo-stratus, 
b a sure indication of a coming storm. 

There b an intermediate form of sad -coloured doud 
be t wee n drro-stratus and drro-cumulus, and which re- 
sembles waves seemingly equi-distant from each other, 
which is a sure indication of thunder. 

—Basil Woodd Smith. 

If soft and delicate in outline, it may be followed by a 
con t inu a nce of fine weather ; but if dense, abundant, and 
associated with drrus, it signifies electrical disturbance and 
change of wind, often resulting in thuiiderstorms in summer 
or gales in winter. 

High drro-cnmulus oommonly appears a few hours or days 
before dwmder s t o rm s . It generally moves with the prevailing 
sorfoce wind. The harder and more definite tlM outline, 
the more unsettled the coming weather. In winter dearly 
marked, high drro-cnmnlus b a sign of bad weather. If the 
dood beoontinnoQs in kmg streaks, dcnse^ and with rounded, 
knobby outlines, stonny weather foUows generally within two 
orthreedaysL >, 
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When drro-cumulus it teea overhead, if the fleeces gendy [drrth 



merge into each other, and the edges are soft and tnuiqpaie&t, ^ 
settled weather prevails; and if the middle part of the fleeots ^' 
look shadowy, so much the better. 

Cirro-cumulus at a great height and in Urge masses, nomg Skm, 
slowly from north-east, is a sign of the continuaiice of Um 
wind in that quarter.— Hon. F. A. R. Russill. 

Convex or conical heaps increasing upwards from a horisonlal IJC omolb! .] 
base.— Howard. D^fmHim, 

Cumulus clouds are called rainballs in Lancashire. JfmMmKL 

Pendulous cumuli are compared in the Vedic faymas to the* OUdtn. 
udders of the cows of Indra. 

In India, if a cumulus cloud have a stratum of flat ctood S tm w^ 
above it, a coming storm is indicated. 

Sometimes the clouds appear to be piled in several tiers or AMi^ 
stories, one above the other (Gilbot, Pfys^ iv. i, doclaies 
that he has sometimes seen and observed five togetfaerX 
whereof the lowest are always the blackest, though it some- 
times appears otherwise, as the whiter most attract the si^^ 
Two stories, if thick, portend instant rain (especially if Um 
lower one appear overcharged) ; many tiers denole a thvae 
days' rain.— Bacon. 

Refreshing showers or heavier rains are near 
When piled in fleecy heaps the clouds appear. 

Aratus {J, Zjumk). 

If a black cloud eclipse the solar ray. 
And sudden night usurp the place of day. 
(Indicating rain.) Aratus (/. Lamk). 

li clouds open and dose, rain will continue. Ofemii^md 

A round-topped doud, with flattened base, JlmmS- 

Carries rainfall in its face. ^¥^' 

A white loaded cloud, called by the ancients a white tempest, H%it^ 
is followed in summer by showers of very small hail, in winter 
by snow.— Bacon. 

Cumulus douds high up are said to show that sooth and i^^iML 
south-west winds are near at hand ; and stratified doods km 
down, that east or north winds will prevaiL— SCOTLANXX 

Large irr^fular masses of doud, ^like rocks and towers,** t^mtwJUm. 
are indicative of showery weather. If the barometer be low, 
nun is all the more probable.- Jknyn& 

S 
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1 When doads appear like rockf and towen, 

The eartVt icfrnbed by fifeqoeDt ihowen. 

When moantatiis and difit in tlie donds appear. 
Some sodden and violent ihowen are near. 



In the morning mountaina, 

In the evening fonntatna. — ^Herbert. 

When, the donds rise in terraces of white, soon will the 
oonntiy of the com priests be pierced with the arrows of 
lain.— Zufli Indians. 

If daring a stonn, with the north wind blowing, a white 
nnder-li^t appear 6om the north, bat on the sooth a cnmnhis 
dood b extended opponte to it, it gsnerally indicates a 
dumge to fair weather.— Thiophrastus {Si/[ms^ He / G. 
WItotts ThmsUUMi, 

Belbfe rain these doads augment in volnme with great 
rapidity, sink to a lower elevation, and become fleecy ai|d 
inegalar in appearance, with thdr sarfiices fall of protaber- 
ancea. They nsaally also remain stationary, or else sail 
against the sor&ce wind previous to wet weather. 

When the doads bonk up the contrary way to the wind, there 
will be rain. 

If on a fiur day in winter a white bank of donds arise in the 
soath, expect snow. 

The rounded doads called * water-waggons" which fly alone 
in the lower currents of wind forebode rain.— T. Forstbr. 

When the cnmulus doads are smaller at sonset than they 
were at noon, expect fiur weather. 

The formation of cumnlus doads to leeward daring a strong 
wind ind i ca te s the approach of a cafan with rain. 

If doads are formed like fleeces, deep and dense^ or thick and 
dose towards the middle, the edges being very white, while 
the surroonding sky is bright and bkie, they are of a firosty 
c old ness , and will speedily fidl in hail, snow, or rain. 

And another stonn brewing; I hear it sing i* the wind. Yond* 
same bfaidc dood, yond' huge one. k>oks like a fool bombard 
that woohl shed Us liqoor. . . . Yond* same dood cannot 
chose hot fon by paiUuls^— Shakupbarb (Trm^fy 

The pocky* dood or heavy cainnlas» looking like fastoons of 
dmpsry, forebodes a stomu— Sootlaiidi 
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— ^-^-^^__-^^ 

In sommer or harvest, when the wind has been sooth fcr two 
or three days, and it grows veiy hot, and yon see doods risn 
with great white tops like towers, as if one were npoa Um 
top of another, and joined together with blade oo the nether 
side, there will be thunder and rain soddenly. If two mdi 
doods arise, one oo either hand, it is time to make haste to 
shdter.— Shsphsrd or Banbury. 

When comulus doods become heaped op to leeward daring 
a strong wind at sunset, thunder may be e x pec te d dofing the 
night 

Well-defined cumuli, forming a lew hoars after sonrise^ in* d en i * y . 
creasing towards the middle of the day, and decreasing 
towards evening, are indicative of settled weather : tf instead 
of subsiding in the evening and leaving the sky dear they 
keep increasing, they are indicative of wet— Jknyms. 

The drro-stratus blended with the cumulus, and ehfaer [Comvl^' 
appearing intermixed with the heaps of the latter, or snper- •tbatwlI 
adding a widespread structure to its base.— HOWAUX D^wmm 

When large masses of cumulo-strati dood collect simol* Oiftffiftyi 
taneously in the north-east and sooth-west« with the wind 
east, expect cold rain or snow in the coarse of a few hoors. 
The wind will ultimatdy back to north.— C. L. PRmCB. 

When at sea, if the cumulo-stratus doods appear oo the Om 
horiion, it is a sign that the weather is going to break op^ 

If there be long points, tails, or feathers hangbg from the Tmik «r 
thunder or rain douds, five or six or more degrees above the 
horizon, with little wind in summer, thunder may be e x pec t ed, 
but the storm will be of short duration. 

A horizontal streak or band of douds inunediatdy in front 
of the mountains on the east side of Salt Lake Valley is an 
indication of rain within one or two days. When black doods 
cover the western horizon, rain will follow soon, and extend 
to the eastward over the valley.— Unitid States. 

If long strips of douds drive at a slow rate high in air, and Siripti* 
gradually become larger, the sky having been prevkMsly 
dear, expect rain. 

A rain cloud— a doud or system of douds from which rain [Nimbos.) 
is falling. It » a horizontal sheet over which the drras AA***""- 
spreads, while the cumulus enters it laterally and from 
beneath.— Howard. 

By watering He wearieth the thick dood.- Job xxxviL 1 1. nkk. 
The hair of som^ fierce Msrnad, 
• « • « • 

The locks of the approaching storm.— Srillky. 
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t yr wJM fc l When scattered patches or streaks of nimbas come driving 
^O'^^ ' up from the south-west, they are called by the saikwt 
''pfophet cloodsi" and indicate wind. 

Haik t from the little village below os« the bells of the drarcb 

are ringing for rain t 
Priests and peasants in kmg procession come forth and 

kneel on the arid plain. 
They have not long to wait, for I see in the south uprising 

'a'little ckMd, 
That before the sun shall be set will cover the sky above us 

as with a shroud. 

LoMOPBLLOw (GMm Ugmd): 

If a Kttle cloud suddenly appear in a clear sky, especially if 
k come from the west, or somewhere in the somh, there is a 
stofB brewmg.—* Bacon. 

See we not hanging in the doods each hour 
So many seas, still threat*ning down to pour. 
Supported only by th' aire's agitation, 
Selily too weak for the least weight's foundation. 

\}M Bartas (Dhrim W9ikn\ 

[SnAYmL] A widely extended, continuous, horiiontal sheet, increasing 
/ %f «*fai - from beknr.— HowAMX 

These doods have always been regarded as the harbingers 
of fine weather, and there are fow finer days in the year than 
when the morning breaks out through a disappearing stratus 

ClODO* 

A stratus at night, with a generally diffused fog the next 
morning, is usually followed by a fine day, if the barome t er 
be high and steady. If the barometer keep rising, the fog 
may last all day ; if the barometer be low, the fog wiH prob- 
ably turn to rain.— Jsmnts. 

When mountains extend north and soutli,*if fog or mist comes 
from the west, eqwct foir weather. If mist comes from the 
top of BMwntainSi eqwct rain in summer, snow in winter. 

Apachb Indians. 

Thin, white, fleecy, broken mist, sfowly ascending the sides 
of a mountain whose top » uncovered, predicts a foir day. 

SOOTLANIX 

If towers to sight, uncapt, the mountain's headt 
While on its base a vapoury veil is spread 
[Fair weather follows].— Amtus (/. Umii. 

A few paraUd streaks of cloud, seklom more than three or 
iberi appearing either as white streaks oo the 



* 
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blue, or, more nrdy, at daifcor ttrtakt againil oinilnB or lAniAA] 
cmniilo-nimbcis, area ime prognostic of tfaundor.— & WOOOD 
Smith {^Naiut% June 18, 1896). 

This is no pilgrim's morning— yon gray mist lies opOB UB 
and dale and field and forest— Sm W. SOOTT (^taJlr). 

Oh t the morning mist lies heavy vpoo yonder diab of iriM^ Avm 
nor has it permitted as since daybreik oven a slaglt gfioqiM 
of Fitful Head. (Indicating approaching itonn.}— SlE W. 
SOOTT {PiraU^ ch. iv.). 

If mist rise to the hilltops and there stayt eipoei na OmMk 
shortly. 

When the mist comes firom the hill, 

Then good weather it doth spill ; 

When the mist comes from the sea, 

Then good weather it will be. 

When the mist creeps op the hill, 

Fisher, out and try your skill ; 

When the mist b^ns to nod, 

Fisher, then put past your rod.— >KlltKCUDBftlOBT« 

Misty clouds, forming or hanging on heights, show wind and Mffumi 
rain coming, if they remain, increase, or d es c en d If fSbmf A'Np 
rise or disperse, th^ weather will improve. — FrrsftOY. . 

Ooods upon hills, if rising, do not bring rain ; if laUiof • 
rain follows. 

When the clouds on the hilltops are thick and in niotioa» Tkkk. 
rain to the south-west is regarded as certain to follow. 

SooTUonx 

When it gangs up i' fops,* Smatt, 

It'll fa' down i* drops.— North CouimtY. 

When mountains and hills appear capped by clouds that hang jfa^^ay . 
about and embrace them, storms are imminent — Baoom* 

When the clouds go up the hill, 
Theyll send down water to turn a milL 

Hamfshiml 

When the clouds are upon the hills, 
They*ll come down by the mills. 

If during the winter there is' a long ckwd over Hymettnai it 
indicates a prolongation of the winter. 

Athos, Olympus and the peaks of mountains geoeraOyi if 
covered by cloud, indicate a storm.— Thbophkastoi {Sigms^ 
Uc. /. G. WoQ^i TtanOmtion). 



(iS W$ath€r Lam. 




U tiM ItMT UyaMttot (wkkh b oiled Dry) bas a wmSL 
dmi b its Mlov, k is a sign of imia ; and if the Gftat 
HyaMttot in taoMMr has vhiit doads abov« and oo its tida, 
it is a sifB of laia. So also if Dry HyaMttos bas vldlo 
doods abovo and oo its sida. [Tba HyaMitas (Gtoalar aad 
Lass) HiUs, aboot ftvt aulas somboast of Atbsns].— TnK>- 
PUUSms (5Xr"t^ «^ / ^- IV^^s lymmskUimi 

a loog vbila dood envelops HyaMttos dovn« 
liroai its pcabs al nifbi« rain occorSi as a nilsb wilbin 
a km days.— THBOraftASnit (Sfpu^ #tfe. /. G. Wmi^t 



Wben OtynpiMi Atbos, and generally all biUs tbat five b- 
AcatioML bave tbeir Iods clear, it mdkuftt fidr weatber^- 
TKaormutrvs (5<pii^ «Ac; / c;. W^mTs THnuMtoX 

8e% Glancns ! tbe deep ssa already is swfinf witb waves \ 
and aitnnd tbe lops of tbe bills an oprigbt ckmd f^^*^T 
enckdinf tbeai— tbe sign of a otoim.— AsauLOOroa 



direction a deed ttretcbes oot from tbe peak of 
ki tbat dkectMo win tbe wind blow.^TRBO- 
nouSTUS (Sigmt^ He. / G. W0^s Thmtimtim), 

Wbenever tbe doods girt tbe Bsoontains quite down to tfw 
seat k is a sign of fiiir weatbst.— THaoPMRAtnn (Sfpu^ 
§k, J. G. MVmTi T>mmsimiim\ 

If doods ssctle down oo tbe beck of a nMwntain, tbe wbd 
wiB blow Iroai bebnid k alta^THioraRAtTVS ISfgmi^ air; 
/ G, HVmTi TmmUmam). 

Wben tbe Peedle*s Heed is free froon doodsi tbe people 
ibaraeboat eKPfwl a bilfiim dav. and tboae on tbe **^«>*^ of 
tbe Can (or Kent) in WcstmoreUnd can teO wkat weatber lo 
look fw from tbe voke of ks &lli. 

For wben tbcy lo tbe nortb tbe noite do easiest beatt 
Tbey consiinily aver tbe weatbct will be dear. 
And wben tbcy lo tbe soutb, again tbey bobUy say 
It win be doods or rain tbe next approecbing day. 

Dravton jF^fyH^im). 

Wben tbe Sontb Downs look Una and near after beavy tain* 
a gale nmy be ei pec i ed witbin tbtrty boors. Wben oo a 
doodless sonMner day yon p er c e i ve a wbiie flocodent adsl 
lykig open tfw snamk of tbe Sontb Downs (i#.,lrooi Monni 
Hany lo Lewea Rnoeoonrss)i eiqpect very bet wembar wlikin 
three daysL*C L. FnuiCB. 

A carlons prinpininTTTi to observable ki the 
of Ceckkigt West Snssaa. Tmm tfw leaiy 
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of the hanger* of beech on the escarpinenti of the downsi [iSta«M] 
there rites in ontettled weather a mitt which rolls amonf 
the trees like the smoke out of a chimney. This eihaletion 
is called ** foxes-brewtngti* whatever that may meaiii aad 
if it tends westward towards Cocking« rain follows speedily* 
Hence the local proverb : 

** Whn FoxM-brawiagi go to CoeUaf • 
FooMMMCwIngB ooBH nni dfon p i B Sii 

LowBR (HiUory 0/Sms$$x\ 

When Tide HiU and Long Man has a capk fMi OUL 

We at A'ston geU a drap.— SUSSBX. 

When Wolsonbury has a cap, 
Hurttpierpoint will have a dimp.— SusSBX* 

Cloudt on Ross-shire Hills mean rain at Ardersieri 00 tfM 
tooth-eatt of the Moray Frith. 

Qoodt on Bell Rock Light mean rain at Aibroath. 

Cloods on Orkney Islet mean rain at Cape Wratk 

Ckmds 00 Kilpatrick Hills mean rain at Fsglesham, fai KOMiHat 
Renfrewshire. ^™*' 

Goods on Ailta Craig mean rain at Combrae. ^^^ Orw%b 

Sailors say it is a sign of bad weather when the * tableclolh " Cmpt Ihmm. 
(a cloud so called) is spread on Table Mountain. 

If Bever hath a cap, Bmmr* 

Yon churlt of the vale look to that 

LBICBSTXRtHIRB. 

When Ladie Lift* Uitt i^/L 

Putt on her thift. 
She fearet a downright raine ; 

But when the dofit it, you will finde 

The raine it o'er, and ttiU the windOi . 

And Phoebus shine againe. 

Hbrbfordshim. 

If Skiddaw hath a hat, 

Scrufiel wots full well of that— Cumbbrlamd. 

When Skiddaw hath a cap^ 
Criffel wou fo' well of that 

Heavy cloods on Skiddaw, especially with a south wind, the 
fimner of Kirkpatrick Fleming looks on as an indicatkm-of 
coming raia. 

[Ar«fe— Skiddaw lies to the south of the place.] 

* AdaoipoftrMtMtfWsdblqr. 
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.] When ICoocftyo and Goara have their white capf on, 
It b good fw Castile and better for Aragon.— Spaim • 

When Tiaprain pou on his hat, 
The Lothian buls may look to that . 

HADDIMOTOHSHIRB. 

When Rnberslaw pots on his cowl, 

The Donion on his hood, 
Then a' the wives of Teviotside 

Ken there will be a flood.— RoxBUliOHlHnt& 

Cmgfimt [Also said of Ciaigowl and Collie Law in Forfiushire, 

^^ CfO^ snbstitatin^ *" Londy lads " for ''the wives of TonoC- 

side."— Robert Chambers.] 



When Falkland Hill pnu on his cap, 
JBSB, ^ The Howe o' Fifo will get a diap ; 

And when the Bishop draws his cowl. 
Lookout for wind and weather fooL 

When Cheviot ye see pot on his cap^ 

Of rain yell have a wee bit drap^— SOOTLAITD. 

When Largo Law puts on his hat, 
Let Kellie Law beware of that ; 
When Kellie Law gets on his cap. 
Largo Law may laugh at that.— ScOTLAinx 
[ilMr.— Laigo Law is to the sooth-west of Kellie Law.] 

When Caimsmore wears a hat. 
The Macher^s Rills may laugh at that 
[AMr. — Caimsmoce is north-north-east of Macher's 

Scotland.] 



When Caimsmuir pots on hb hat, 
Pahnuir and Skyrebum laugh al that 
[AMr.— Pahnuir and Skyrebum are rivulets which rise 
impidly whenever rain foils about Caimsmuir.] 

If CofsaBcooe put on his cap^ and the Knipe bo clear, it will 

OMi within twenty-four hours. 
[iMr.— Thb is a sign which it is said never foOs. Cor^ 
sttwoiie Hill is to the east and the Knipe to the 
sooth-west of the New Cumnock districts, wfaera the 
pmvorb is current] 

JMk. AdondooSidlawHiUsfoceteOsiaintoCarmylio. 

n Bin Hill » n m Cullen. 

i» Paps of Jura ^ ^ fi)Gighaand 
MuOofKintyre,. « J Caim. 

When Criflel wears a hat ^v 



SUddaw wots fon won o' that ^ 



\ 
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The rolling of dcNidilaiidwmid and their gadieriogabootUM [AFsiiKl 
snromit of Crifiel it regarded at a tign of fool waatlicr in OnffNL 
Dmnfiriet and Kirkpatrick Fleming, and intenrening pariihii. 

[AS^.— Crlffel it to the tonth-wett of the place.] 

There it a high wooded hill above Lodmaw Cattle ; Oe%*flr. 
Take care when Lady CraighiU pott on her mandep 
The Lady lookt high and knowt what b coming ; 
Delay not one moment to get under covering. 
[A^<»/tf.— The hill liet to the north-wett of the ditlrict wiMve 
thit doggerel it quoted.] 

If Riving Pike do wear a hood, 
Be tore the day will ne'er be good. 

Lamcashulb. 



A cloud, called the '*helm cloud," or **helm bar/ 

about the hiiltopt for a day or two^ it taid to pietage wind 

and rain.— YoRKSHiRB. 

If Roteberry Topping weart a cap, ^SSSSH 

Let Cleveland then beware of a lap^ 'MfV 



When Roseberry Topping weart a hat, 
Morden Carre will tnffer for that— YORKSHIUL 

When Percelly weareth a hat. 

All Pembrokeshire shall weet of that— PlMBlOKB. 

When Eston Nabbe putt on a doake, 

And Roseberry a cappe, 
Then all the folks.on Cleveland's day 

Ken there will be a dappe.— YoRKSHlMt 

When Hood's Hill has on its cap, Bmft BUL 

Hamilton's sure to come down with a dap. 

Clbvbland. 

When Bredon Hill puts on his hat, SwwJm BUL 

Ye men of the vale, beware of that 

WORdSTERgHinfc 

When Hall Down hat a hat, Ai^ 

Let Kenton beware of a skat [shower]. 



Old Mother Goring got her cap on, 

We shall have some wet. A^b. 

[AWf.— This refers to Chanctonbury Ring, a dump of 
trees on the South Downs— part of the Goring ettaltb 
— F. £. Sawybr {NOii mmd QnuHii^ May 24, it^ 
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ISMte] When Fairlie Down putt oo his Ci]H 

~ ' Romney Manh win haf« its sqk 

J. Rock (NoUs mmd Qtieriis^ May 24. 1884X 

When Lookout Mountain bas its cap on» it will lain in six 
hovt^— UmriD States. 



oasxb. 

If mists occur aftar the Teraal eqninoxi they nidicate airs 
and winds till the sixth month thereafter.— TmOPHRASTUS 
{Sigmi^§tc /. G. W§mPs TramtlaU&m). 

U mists and fogs ascend and retom vpwardsi they denote 
lain ; and if this take place suddenly, so that they appear to 
be sacked op^ they foreteD winds ; bat if they fiiu and rest 
in the valleys, it wiH be fine weather.^BAOOM. 

Vtjfm nmmi Wherever there is a plentiful generatioo of vapoorSi and 
^'^'^ tet at certain times, yon may be sore that at those times 

periodical winds will arise. — Baoon. 

IMUte. White mist in winter indicat e s frost— SCOTLAND. 

MmJL Black mist indiqitw coming rain. 

MM mti Mists above^ water beknr.— Spain. 

If mists rise in low groond and soon vanish, expect fiur 
weather.— Shbphird op Banbury. 

A white mist in the evening, over a meadow with a river, will 
be drawn up by the sun next morning, and the day will be 
bright Five orsix fogs soocessivelydrawa up portend rain. 

Where there are high hills, and the mist which hangs over 
the lower lands draws towards the hills in the morning, and 
rolls op to the top^ it will be fiur; but if the mist hangs upon 
tfw hills, and drags along the woods, there wiH be rain. — 

RSP. W. JONIS. 

In tfM evenings of autumn and spring, vapour arising from 
a fiw is regarded as a sure uidication of oomuig frost 

SCOTLANDi 

A northern harr (mist) 
Brings weather from but. 

Mists dispersing 00 the plain 
Scatter away the clouds and rain ; 
But when they rise to the mountain-tops, 
TheyTI soon descend in copious drops. 

foggy or misty mornings indicate lafak—OitNOON. 
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Haie and western tky purple iodicate fiur weather. 

Haiy weather is thought to prognosticate frost in winter^ 
snow in spring, fiur weather in sinnnier» and rain in aatmnii* 

SOOTLAlfDi. 

A sodden hate coming over the atmoqihere is doe to the 
mixing of two cnrrents of onequal temperatures : it may eod 
in rain, or in an increase of temperature ; or it may be the 
precursor of a change^ though not immediate.— JHfYMg, 

H>ew. 

The dews of the evening industriously shun ; Dbw, 

They're the tears of the sky lor the loss of the sun. 

If the dew lies plentifully 00 the grass after a fiur day, it it 
a sign of another. If not, and there is no wind, tain must 
follow.— Rbv. W. JONB& 

\ When in the morning the dew is heavy and remains loog oo 
the grass, when the fog in the valleys is slowly dispersed and ft* 
lingers on the hillsides, when the donds seem to be taking a 
higher place, and when a few loose dno-strati float gently 
along, serene weather may be expected for the greater part 
of that day.~ScoTLANix 

If in clear summer nights there is no dew, expect rain next Nigki. 
day.— C. L. Prince. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather ; so is fog. — FirZROY. 

Dew is produced in serene weather and in calm places. Cmbm. 

Aristotli. 

If the dew is evaporated immediately upon the sun rising, 
rain and storm foUow in the afternoon ; but if it stays and 
glitters for a long time after sunrise, the day continues foir. 
Db Quincey's " Note to Analects from Richtir.* 

If there is a profuse dew in summer, it is about seven to one F^^mm. 
that the weather will be fine.— £. J. Lowe. 

With dew before midnight, 
The next day will sure be bright 

During summer a heavy dew » sometimes followed by a Stmtk 
southeriy wind in the afternoon. 

If there is a heavy dew, it indicates foir weather; no deW| it Brnrn^ 
rain. 

If nights three dewless there be^ ^Ssfa. 

Twill rain yooVe sure to 
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IjPwwiJ , When the dew b teen shining on the leeveti the mist tolled 
^^""'''^ doivn from the moontein Ust night.— Zufti Indiahs. 

M9^m. When there b no dew at such times as nsoatty there is» it 
ibreshoweth rein.— Wing, 1649b 



When the fag &US| Cur weather follows ; when it risesi tain 



In the Mississippi valley, when fogs oocnr in Avgnst^ «xpMt 
fever and agne in the following fell. 

If there he a damp feg or mist, accompanied by wind, axpect 



Light feg passmg under son from sooth to north In the 
morning indicates rain in twenty-foor or foity-eight hoors. 

WUkfiFtA, If there be oonthraed feg, expect frost— Unitbd Statis. 

When the feg goes np the mountain, yon may go hmiting; 
when it comes down the mountain, yon may go fishing. In 
the fcrmer case it will be feir. In the latter it wiO rain. 

Fogs are signs of a change. 

Heavy feg In wmter, when it hangs below trees, b followed -^ 
by rein* 

Fog from seaward, feir weather ; fog from landward, rain. 

New Emolaitdw 
A fog from the sea 
Mk Brings honey to the bee ; 

A fog from die hiUs 
Brings com to the mills. 

PSMBItOIUBHlRB. 

When with hanging fog smoke rises veitically, rab follows. 

Whenever there b a fog, there b little or no rain.— Tmo- 
PHBASTUS (Sigmt^ He. /• G. W&od*s ThmsUUim). 

Fog b caused by a white bear drinking too modi water and 
b mstif . During fog, bears come out 

Labrador* 

%Kf^ Men judgeby thecompleiionofthesky 

The state and inclination of the day. 

Shakisfbars (Rkkmrdll.^ lit. a). 

A very dear sky without doods b not lo be trusted, unless 
the baraoMter be high.— jRimi& 
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So foul a ftky dears not without a iConii. ' iS^I 

Shaksspbars {Ki^gJ^km). ^^ 

• 

One of the surest signs of rmin with which I tm acquainted Mm^ 
is that of the sky assuming an ahnost colourless appearano 
in the direction of the wind, especially if lines of dark or 
muddy cino-strati lie above and about the horittn and the 
milkiness gradually becomes muddy.^E. J. Lowi. 

If the sky is of a deep, clear blue or a tea^green coloor near G^mmUL 
the horizon, rain will follow in showers. 

In winter, when the sky at mid«day has a greenish appearance 
to the esst or north-east, snow and finost are expec te d. 

SOOTLANIK 

When the sky in rainy weather is tinged with sea>green» the 
rain will increase ; if with deep blue» it will be showery. 

Rxv. W. JONBS. 

A small cloudless place in the north-east horiun is regarded Bkm ^mm 
both by seamen and landsmen as a certain precursor of fine 
weather or a clearing up. — SCOTLAND. 

Enough blue sky in the north-west to make a Scotchman a 
jacket is a sign of approaching clear weather ; and the same 
is said satirically of a Highlandman'k ** breeks.* 

When as much blue is seen in the sky as will make a Dutdi* 
man's jacket (or a sailor's breeches), the weather wiO dear. 

When it is bright all round it will not rain ; when it b bright 
only overhead it will.— China. 

Clear in the south beguiled the cadger. — Scotland. CImt. 

If there be a dark gray sky with a south wind, expect frott Gr^ 

If the sky become darker, without much rain, and dividea DwHL 

into two layers of clouds, expect sudden gusts €»f wind. 

» — 

A dark, gloomy blue sky is windy ; but a light, bright blue CMtmru 
sky indicates fine weather. When the sky is of a sickly* 
looking, greenish hue, wind or rain may be expected. 

FiratOY. 

From Dumfries to Gretna a lurid, yellowish sky in the east CmrHtk^ 
or south-east is called a Carlisle or Carle sky, and is regarded 
as a sure sign of rain. — Scotland. 

The Carle sky 

Keeps not the head dry. 

In Kincardine of Monteith, and in all that district, the reflec- 
tion from the douds of the fomaces of the Devon and Carron 
works (to the east) foretells rain next day«— ScOTLANa 
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[Sir.] TIm gian of the distant Ayrshire i n mwo iks being seen at 

night from Cmnbrae on RoUiesayirain is espected next day. 

SOOTLAICD. 

The sorest indication of good weather is when the hearens 
seem frither away from us than osoaL — Pnonssoit 
BOERMi^ Latih MS^ 1677 to 1799. 

Mnch nnddation in the air on a hot day in May or Jane 

fcieteOs 00ld«— SOOTLAMD. 

The fitfther the sight, the nearer the rain. 
When the distant hills are more than asaaUy distinct, ram 



If the land appears dark from the sea, the wind win be from 
the west ; if light, it will be from the sooth.— Thiophrastus 
(5i{fM^ tic J. G. Wcctts TlwuiaiM). 

The cliffi and piomontories of the shore appear higher and 
the dimensions of all objecu seem larger wbea the sooth-east 
wind is blowing.— Amstotlb. 

When the Limrd is dear. 
Rain is near.— Corkwall. 

If one can see dearly the hooses and objects on the other 
side of the river (Delaware at Philadd^ia, aboot thiee- 
qoailars of a mOe wideX it will rain before to-morrow night. 

Kalm (Trmvtis in Ntrtk Awmi€m\ 

Is LAndy high ? 
It wiU be dry. 
Is LAndy low ? 
There will be snow. 
Is Londy plain ? 
There will be rain. 

BO8CA8TLB : CORHWALL. 

When the landscape looks dear, having yoor back towards 
the son, expect fine weather ; hot when it hx>ks dear with 
yoor fiwe towards the son, expect showery, onsettled weather. 

LPniHCS. 



The onosoal elevatioos of distant coasts, masu of ships, etc, 
particolarly when the refracted images are mverted, are 
known to be n e m oe nt vBreboders of stormy weather* 

^^ When the Isle of Wight is seen finom Brighton or Worthing, 

"w*^ ei^ect rmn soon. 

is frilowod by a iiia^— New Bmolaihk 
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Sonnet 

A good hearing day it a sign of wet * ^^ 

There is a soaiid of abundance of nun.— Eu/AR. " 

The ringing of bells it heard at a greater dittanoe beibra Sdb. 
rain ; bnt before wind it it heard more nneqaally, the aonnd 
coming and going, as we hear it when the wind it blowing 
perceptibly. — B acon. 

A toand from the mount«nt« an mcreating mormnr in the As mit. 
woodt, and likewise a kind of crashing noise in the phdnst 
portend winds. An extraordinary noise in the aky whan 
there it no thunder it principally doe to windt^— Baoom. 

A towKl in air pretaged approaching rain* Air. 

And beattt to covert tend acrott the plain. 

Thomas PARimx. 

The thoret lounding in a calm, and the tea beating with a Om tktm. 
mnrmur or an echo louder and clearer than otoal, are t^giis 
of wind.^BACON. 

A murmuring or roaring noite^tometimet heard teveral miles TlfMffii 
inland during a calm, in the direction from which the wind ¥^ <*^ 
it about to spring up^ and is known as the calling of the sea. 

AVhen the sea is beard to make a raking noise on the beadi 
in the bay to the west of St Leonard's, the fishermen say 
they ** hear the Bulverbythe bells," and this is held to be a 
sure sign of bad weather from the westward. In winter, 
during frost, it is an indication of approaching thaw. — 
J. Rock {Notes and Queries, May 34, iHi). 

When Pons-an-dane calls to Lariggan river, 

There will be fine weather ; 

But when Lariggan calls to Pons-an-dane, 

There will be rain.— Cornwall. 
[A^^/!fc— Streams entering the sea north-east and sooth-wesi 
of Penzance, about one mile and a half apart, Pons- 
an-dane being north-east— Richard Edmonds (TJU 
Land's End District, 1863).] 

If the ''sang " of the sea is heard coming from the west by 
the fishermen of Rosehearty in the morning, when they get 
out of bed to examine the state of the weather, whether 
favourable or unfavourable to fishing, it is regarded as an 
indication of fine weather for the day, and accordingly they 
sometimes, go farther to sea.— Walter Grxgor {fm FM- 
Lmre Journal). 

In Fortingal (PerthshireX if in calm weather the soond of 
the rapids on the Lyon is distinctly heard, and if the tooid 
detcendt with the ttream, rainy weather it at hand ; but if 
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the toiiiMl foet up the stream, ead dies awmy in the distance, 
It is a s^ of oontinaed dry weather, or a clearing op, if 
pievioasly thidc* 

Sound travelling fiu* and widc^ 
A stormy day will betide. 



When the people of Monxte (Perthshire) bear the sound of 
the waterfalls of Shaggie or the roar of the distant Turret 
dearly and kwdly, a storm is expected ; bat if the somd 
seems to recede from the ear till it is lost in the distance, 
and if the weather is thick, a change to lair may be looked 
fcr speedily. 

» 

In the collieries about Dysart, and in some others, it b thought 
by the miners that before a storm of wind a sound not 
nnlike that of a bagpipe or the busi of the bee comes from 
the onneral, and that previous to a &11 of rain the sound is 
subdued.— Silt A. Mitchell. 



Sounds are heard with unusual deamess before a storm. 
The lailway whistle, for instance, seems remarkably shriU. 

Sea, XCf dCt etc 

Sboweis occur more frequently at the turn of the tide. 

Storms burst as the tide tums.~SouTH Atlantic Coast. 

I( after the first ebb of the tide, it flows again for a little 
whik^ a storm ^>proaches.— Scotch Coast. 

The sea swelling silently and rising higher than usual in the 
harbour, or the tide coming in quicker than ordinary, prog- 
wind.— Bacon. 



Receding of the sea indicates a north wind ; but its influx a 
tooth wind. [This b written of Greece.}— THtOPHRASTUS 
(S^ He. J. G. Wood^t TramsUihn\ 

If it raineth at tide's flow, 
You may safely go and mow ; 
- But if it raineth at the ebb^ 
Then, if you like^ go off tpjfed. 

Rain is likdy lo commenre on the turn of the tide. 

In threatening weather it is more apt to rain at the tun of 
the tide^ especially at high-water. 

I( dnrv^ the absence of wind, the surfoce of the sea becomes 
Imitated by a kmg rolling swell, a gate may be expected. 
Thia M weB known to 
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On the west ooest e heevy surf it considered tbe sore toe- («Sm^ ^ 
mnner of a stonn ; while on the east a pecdiar ripple^ called ^'"f" 
a ''twine," along the sorftoe is known to precede a gale 
from the south-east. 



Before rain the sea appears dim. 

SYSTXMA AGRICULTUltS, J. W.» 168I. 

Just before a storm the sea heaves and sighs.— FmftOV. Sf^ M/tm» 

A river flood, 
Fishers' good.— Spaih. 

If the river Tweed rise without rain, it foretells the same 
within twelve hours. 

When the surfiure of the sea in harbour appears cahnt and 
yet there is a murmuring noise within it, although there is do- 
swell, a wind is coming. — Bacon. 

When the foam of the sea retreats or goes out C works oot'X 
it is said to be "leukin for mair" ; and more stormy weather 
is looked upon as at hand at Rosehearty. 

Walter Grigor {fn FoiA^Lon fpunuii^ 

A foam swimming on the waves is said to forebode in cabn 
weather a continuance of the same for some days. 

Kauc {Trmviis im N^rih Amiriu). 

If on the surface of the sea you see white froth like onto 
crowns or bracelets, it signifieth wind. The more plainly 
they appear, the greater will the wind and tempest be. 

Systema Agriculture J. W., 1681. 

Glittering foam (called "sea lungs**) in a heavy sea foretells 
that the storm will last many days.— Bacon. 

If foam, white circles of froth, or bubbles of water, appear BmMu, 
here and there on a calm and smooth sea, they prognosticate 
wind. If these signs be 'more striking, they denote severe 
storms.— Bacon. 

Much foam in a river foretells a storm.— Scotland. 

When the phosphorescence of the sea is seen during a dark 
night on the breast of the roll, or on the water as it breaks 
on the rocks, it is looked upon as an indication of oooung 
foul weather.— FOLK-LORB Journau 

Waterspouts are not produced in cold weather.— ARISTOTLI. 
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Deatt etc 

A sodden increase in the temperature of the air sometimei 
denotes lain ; and again a sudden change to cold sometimes 
iMcbodes the same thing.— Bacon. 

A sodden and ertreme change of temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, either finom heat to cold« or cold to beat* is generally 
frilosFed bf rain within twcnty-foor hours.— Dalton. 

A l&ijtk temperatore, with a high dew-point, and the wind 
sooth or sooCh^west, is likely to produce a thunderstorm. 
Ifthemercnryfidls moch previous to the storm, the latter 
is fikely to be s u cce eded by a change of weather. Some- 
times heavy thunderstorms take place overhead without any 
id! of the m er cur y : in thb case a reduction of temperature 
doea not usually feUow.— Bblvillb. 

Fine warm days are called ''weather breeders.* 

What is called ^'Ibul air,** accompanied by the cheeping of 
smaD birdsi foreshows a gate from the south or southneast 

KiimrRB. 

When there is very ctese, hot weather, there is generally a 
venctwa^ and a severe storm fbUows. * THBOmrnASTua^ 
(5i(fnf • «ft; /• G. Wood's TransioHmt). 



IRaitu 

Rate COONS from a mass of vapour which is cooled. 

Akistotli. 

lins cool the uplifted vapour, c o n ver tin g it again into 



When God wills, it rains with any wind.— Spajk. 

More rain, more rest ; 

Fme weather not the best— Navticai* 

~ Some rain, some rest ; 

Fine weather isn*t always bat 

No one so surely pays lus debt 

As wet to dry and dry to wet— WiLTlHnts. 

Rain, rain pouring 

Sets the buUs a-roaring.— SiTFyouL 

Widi the rain of the north-east cooaes the ice fruit puul]. 

Zufti Indians. 

Rain from the north-east in Germany con ti nue s throe days. 
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Rain from the east, l^ifail 

Two days at least. 

Rain from the sooth prevents the drooght ; 
But rain from the west is always best. 

Rain which seu in with a sooth wind on the North Pacific 
coast will probably last 

If it begin to rain from the sooth, with a high wind, lor two 
or three hours, and the wind &lls, hot the rain contJnoe^ it 
is likely to run twelve hours or more, and does osoatty lam 
till a north wind clears the air. These long runs seldom 
hold above twelve hours, or happen above once a year. 

Shepherd op Banbury* 

Rain with sooth or sooth-west thunder brings sqoaDs or 
successive days. 

When rain comes from the west, it will not last long. ip^ 

United Stated 

The ftster the run, the quicker the hold up.— NORPOLX. 

Rain long foretold^ long last ; 
Short notice, soon past 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short 

Shakespeare (RUkanilLy 

Rain before seven. 
Lift before eleven. 

If rain begins at early morning light, 
'Twill end ere day at noon is bright 
Morning rains are soon past — France. 

For a morning rain leave not your journey. — C. Harvey. 

Rain afore church 

Rain all the week, little or much. — Norpolk. 

The following rules are still believed in by some : 
If rain commences before daylight, it will hold upbefore 8 a.n 
if it begins about noon, it will continue through the afternoon ; 
if it commences after 9 p.m., it will rain the next day ; if it 
clears off in the night, it will rain the next day ; if the wind 
is from the north-west or south-west, the storm will be shoit ; 
if from the north-east, it will be a hard one ; if from the north- 
west a cold one, and from the south-west a warm one. If it 
ceases after 12 a.m., it will rain next day ; if it ceases before 
12 a.m., it will be clear next day. If it begins about 5 pjn.* 
it will rain through the night If raining b et we en 8 and 9 
am., it will go on till noon, and if not then ceasing will go 
on till evening. 
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l^bMu] WImo it imiat nights and Sundays.— SUSSBX. 

Night rains 

Make drowned fens.— East Angua. 



In Bormah the inhabitants have a custom of pulling a rope 
to prodoce rain. A rain party and a drought party tug 
against each other, the rain party being allowed the victory, 
which in the popular notion is generally followed by rain. 

FoLK-LoRE Journal, voL L, p. 314. 

JHgkimti When it rains in the morning, it will be 6ne at night 

Chima. 

If it begin to rain an hour or two before sunrising, it b likely 
to be feir before noon« and so continue that day ; but if the 
imin begin an hour after sunrising, it is likely to rain all that 
day, except the rainbow be seen before it rains. 

Shepherd op Banbury. 

Rain a short time before sunrise will be followed at least by 
a fine afternoon ; but rain soon after sunrise^ generally by a 
wet day. 

When it rains about the break of day. 
The traveller's sorrows pass away. — China. 

If the rain fells on the dew, it will fell all day.— BlROAMa 

A fell of small driszling rain, especially in the morning, is a 
sore sign of wind to follow.— Newh a VBN. 

If it tain at midnight with a south wind, it will generally last 
above twelve hours. 

After rains, the wind most often blows in the places where 
the rain feUs, and winds often cease when rain begins to fell. 

Aristotle. 

Five days* rain, ten days* wind, are both good omens. 

China. 
A hasty shower of rain felling when the wind has nged some 
horn, soon allays it.— Pointer. 

Snail imin abates high wind.— France. 

Many the rain to the wind, and you have a cakn. 

The wise have in mind the threejUys^ wind, 

That foretells the stormy rain ; 
And to them the care how they then shall fere 

Is about the thought of gain.— Pindar {Ouy). 

A small rain may aQay a great storm.— T. Fuller. 

Sodden rains never last long; but when the air grows thick 
by degrees, and the sun, moon, and stars shine dimmer and 
r, tlnn it is likaly to rain six boon ttsoaOy. 

Shepherd op Banbury. 
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They are wet with the shimeri of the iiioimtaiiii,---JOBxxhr.S. [gtim ^l 

These little showers are exceedingly common amoogst the 
hills of Nassau in the evenings of very hot days. From the 
power of the son, the valleys daring the day are filled brim* 
fill with a steam, or exhalation, which no sooner loiee its 
parent, the son, than the cold condenses it; and theB* like 
the tear on the cheek of a child that has suddenly missed its 
mother, down it fidls in heavy dropsi and the next instaat 
ymilefr agun* 

Sir F. B. Head {fitMUsfrom tki Bnmmms, 1834)1 

It rains by planets. 

It is better both for plants and animals that rain finom Ike ^* — j* 
north should precede that finom the sooth, bat it shook! be ^'""^ 
sweet and not salt to the taste.— THK0PHltASTns'(51(tiii^ dk; 
/. G. Wo^t TransiaiMU 

If it rains when the son shinesi it will rain the next day. 

If it rains while the son is shining, the devil is tMitiag kia 
grandmother. He is laughing, and she is crying. 

After rain comes sunshine. 

Sunshine and shower, rain again to-morrow. 

If it rain when the sun shineSi it will surely imia the next daj 
aboot the same hour.— Suffolk. 

A sunshiny shower 
. Never lasu half an hour^—BBDFORDSHlu. 

Sunshiny rain 

Will soon go sgain.^DKVOirsHlRB. 

Bright rain 

Makes fools fain [glad].— SCOTLAND. 

If short showers come during dry weather, they are said to 

^ harden the drought * and indicate no change.— Scotland. '^'^^ 




There is usually fiur weather before a settled course of rain. 

FnrzROY. ^ 
A foot deep of rain JMt mti 

Will kill hay and grain ; '"•■^ 

But three feet of snow 
Will make them come mo [more}— DIVONSHIRB. 

If hail appear after a long course of rain, it b a sign of FMmtdlff 
clearing up^— Scotland. ^^^ 

Wet continues if the ground dries up too soon. JM^imf^ 

** Agree between yourselves,* quoth Arlotto^ *aad I win 
make it rain."— Italy. 

Who ioweth in rain, he shall reap it with taark-^Totsn. 



H— l«i,.»^»,M»^^— ^*<** " ■ " ' '<.»■.. w' ■ X"*^ ^iii f II ^i » —wp<> 
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ffBifa.] WlMiiliMH|llwywymAmof|ot»*'Godit«Bptyii« Hit 
*^4^ bovl," dM pfmdM idta btaf that God, likt Zmm of 
MMQM^y Mt A bovl or locopticio faO of waftVy whidb Ho 
dttka^ amI tkai *■!*-**■ eomo out : tkMo idl ob ^o ooiA 
as nin or omv.— T. Burr (GrucbX 

TlMfii it laiMi do aot a^loct to watar Sfaoi> 

AMmvIi it raia, tkrov aot away tlqr waiariaf -pot 

CHaktiv. 

AHar giMt dfomltts €00M giMt laiM*— HOLLAinK 

WiMB tho laiB caaaaa tebblaa to riaa in watar it Ma opoib 
tho ahowar will last loaf. 

TW irst aad last imias briaf tho agaa^SPAiir. 

A Haliaifata lahi: a lahi coniaf from tho dtioctiaa of 
Halfonaiai towaids tho aoath-wast. is alwavs haary. 

It ia cahdof haavoas haid-^NoafOUL 

It ia cahdof haatoas Idfh.— Yorkshieb. 

Wo havo haaid of aMa hi Boadiay bottiaf oa tho laia hi a 
way that waa highly onitaif hot iUofaL— Tims or linNA. 

Moay laias^ asoay fowaas } 

Moay rawaas, asoay yowas.^— SooTLAVa 




Tho old Wonwaia caOod tho ndahow *Tho hridn ^ ^^ 
SwAmaoiL 



A ndahow caa oaly occur whoa tho doada foalaiaiaf or 
tho laia ara oppostto to tho saa; aad hi tho 
tho ndahow is m tho oast« and hi tho OMiafaif hi 
tho wsst ; aad as oar haavy laias ia this c&aaia ara 
h iai Uhl hy tho wast ofty wind, a raJahow ia tho waat 
that tho had woathor is oa tho road, whoraaa tho ndahow hi 
tho oast p roia a that tho raia fai thosa doads is passiaf from 
Hum FKEV Davy (im Smimmim\ 



Whaaa ndahow is fenaod ia aa approachiaa cload» tnptTl 
ashowar; hat whoa fai a raoadiof doadL fiao woathor. 

CLFawcB. 

ia sarisMf ia^casaa frir 



Whaa a ndahow appaait ia wiad^ oy% mia is sora 10 
Rabhow to whidward. foal taD tho day I 



Rahhow to laaward. dMap nms away.— If AVnCAl. 



\ 
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If a ninbow appear in fiiir weather* Ibol will follow ; but if a IMmUUmi 
rainbow appear in foul weather, &ir win follow. ^S ""^ 

Whenever foo observe the rainbow to be broken in two or ^ ' 
three places, or perhaps only half of it visible, expect laiay 
weather for two or three days.— C I* Prince. 



Rainbow in morning shows that shower b west of OS, and that Mm 
we shall probably get it Rainbow in the evening shows that '"^ 
shower is east of ns, and is passing oC— Unitid Statis. 

The weather's taking up now. 

For yonder's the weather gaw;* 
How bonny is the east now I 

Now the colours &de awa*«— Calloway. 

A dog in the morning. 
Sailor, take warning ; 
A dog in the night 
Is the sailor's delight 
[A sun-dog, in nautical language^ is a small rainbow 
the horixon.— RoPXR.] 

A rainbow in the mom, put your hook in the com ; 
A rainbow in the eve, put your hook in the sheave. 

CORMWAU. 

If there be a rainbow in the eve^ 
It will rain and leave ; 
But if there be a rainbow in the mofrowi 
It will neither lend nor borrow. 

A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning ; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's delight 

If the rainbow comes at night, 
The rain is gone quite. — SurFOLX. 

The rainbow in the mamin' 
Gives the shepherd wamin' 

To car* his gurt cwoat on his back ; 
The rainbow at night is the shepherd's deUghl^ 

For then no gurt cwoat will he lack. 

WlLTSHIRI. 

A weather-gall at mom, fine weather all gone ; 
A rainbow towards night, fiur weather in si|^ 
Rainbow at night, sailor's delight ; 
Rainbow in morning, sailors take warning. 

Nautical. 



• •• . 4. 
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^S^J^JHIj'* A iMBbow ia the east will be followed by a fine morroiri in 
«i^ the wait by a wet day.^CHiMA. 

A rainbow in the west brings dew and light showers ; a 
in the east promises lair weather. — Seneca. 



A nnabow at noon asaaUy brings mnch rain. — Seneca. 
[nis has formerly been mistranslated as *a rainbow in 
* the sooth.* Here « mtridU does not mean jmuM, but 
moan; for how could a rainbow be seen in the sooth 
in the Northern Hemisphere ?— C. L. Prince. 
We have also the French word midi^ and the Spanish 
m wdi od im^ both having the dooMe meaning of jwkM 
and M£tf^faf.— R. I.] 

When the rainbow does not reach down to the water, dear 
win follow. 



A bow low down on the moontains is a bad sign for the oops. 
If seen at a great distance, it indicates fiur weather. 

• 

When a perfect rainbow shows only two principal cdoors, 
whidi are generally red and yellow, expea feir weather for 
several days.— C L. Prince. 

JttML If a Uoe coloor shoold predominate, the air is dearing. 

These cokmrs [of the rainbow] are almost the only ones 
which the painters cannot reproduce. They try to obtain 
some by varioos mixtures ; but the red, the green, and the 
violet cannot be the result of a mixture. And it is these 
coloars which we see in a rainbow.— Aristotle. 
[Red, green, and violet are now again considered as the tme 
primary coloors.— R. I.] 

If the green be Urge and bright in the rainbow, it is a sign of 
cootiooed rain. If red be the strongest colour, there will be 
raia and wind together. After much wet weather the rainbow 
Indicates a clearing op. If the bow disappears all at once, 
there will follow serene and settled weather. Thebowmthe 
morning, rain will follow ; if at noon, heavy rain ; if at night, 
foir weather. The appearance of double or triple bows 
indicates foir weather for the present, hot heavy rains sooa. 

Aiistode knew of the two rainbows having the ooloors in the 
reverse order, as he speaks of the red being ootside the inner 
bow and inside the ooter one. He also says there are never 
man two bows. 



When the rabbow is broad, with the prismatic ookwrs veiy 
distiad^ and green or blue predominating, expect mnch rain' 
the SBOoeeding night IftheredcokMrisconspiciioosaadthe 
last 10 disappear, aspect both raia and wiad^—CUPRmCB. \ 



^ 
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The peasants of Anaphi iue said to know how to fbieloll the l f w i mim \ 
crops by the colours of the runbows. If red pcefails» the 
crop of grapes will be abundant ; if green, that of olhrcs; if 
yellow, that of com. A rainbow in the morning denotes hick; 
in the evening, woe. It is called the " nun's girdle." 

T. Bemt (Gunci). 

The rainbow, after a long drought, is the precursor of a 4^_,^ 
decided change to wet weather ; and it happens also that a •■■tf" 
perfect bow, after an unsettled time, is a pcecorsor of fiur 
weather.— C L. Princs. 

A Saturday's rainbow, a week's rotten weather.— S. iRlLAliOi . 

Seven rainbows, eight days' run. 

If the rainbow forms and disappears suddenly, the prismatic ftrfrfiflr 
cokmrs being but slightly discernible, expect fiur 
next day.— C. L. Prince. 

And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue drdes streamed, like rainbows in the sky ; 
These water-galls, in her dim element, 
Forestall new storms to those already spent. 

Shakespsarx {Rt^ ifUuncii. 

It will not soften into rain alone. See how much heavier tha 
ckmds &11 every moment, and see these weathetgaws, that 
streak the lead-coloured mass with partial gleams of red and 
purple.— Sir W. Scott (PiraU^ ch. iv.) 

froet. 

A hoar frost, Faoer. 

Third day crest. 

The fourth lost— Lancashirx. 

If hoar-frost come on mornings twain, 
The third day surely mll« have rain. 

Hoar-frost and gipsies never stay nine days in a place. N^ipm^ 

A white frost never lasts more than three days. 

Hoar-frost is good for vines, but bad for com.— Francs. 

Bearded frost, forerunner of snow.* 

When it is a cloud which is frocen, snow results ; when it it a 
vapour only, then it produces hoar-frost only.— Aristotli. 

Rain is sore to follow after frost that melts before the sob Mmht. 



A vary heavy white frost m winter is followed by a thaw. IFrmimd 

UNriBD STATia. 
Hoar-frost indicates rain. 
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Daring frosty weather, tlie di w ol nt iott of misti and tiM {J^mL\ 
appeanmce of small detached dno-amitihtt doads m tte ^^^ 
upper air, indicate a thew. 

Signs of frost breaking np: 

I. The sun looking waterish at rising. 

3. The son setting in bluish cloudy and casting reflected cays 
into them. 

3. The stars looking duO, and the moon's hoins blunted, aid 
the frost to depart. 

Quick thaw, kmg frost— Old Amolo-^axoii. im^. 

A thaw after a frost doth greatly rot and meQow the ground. 

Baoow. 

In frosty weather the stars appear dearest and most ^aik* Simn. 
ling.— Bacon. 

DafL 

Hail brings frost in the tail Hail. 

Hail is rare in winter. — Aristotli. Whd». 

Hail is fsrmed in the clouds, and never in the lower misti» 

Arisxotlb*. 

A hailstorm by day denotes a frost at night 

Contrivances to avert hailstorms are formed of metallic 
points and straw ropes, bound together with hempen or f^ 
flaxen threads.— Report, ACADiMis Dis SaiMCis, i8a6. 

Snow. 

He giveth snow like wool— Psalm odviL 161 Swoiw. 



Snow cherisheth the ground and anything sowed in it - B€m^/kiA 

BAOOir. 

Cora is as comforuble under the snow as an old man is 
under his for doak.— Russia. 

Much snow, much hay. — SwsDEM. iSfi^r. 

The snows dissolve fastest upon the sea-coasts, yet the winds /KmuMi^ 
are counted the bitterest from the sea, and such as trees will 
bend from.— Bacon. 

In winter, during a frost, if it begin to snow, the temperature 
of the air generally rises to 32* (or near itX and continues 
there whilst the snow foils ; after whidi, if the weather dear 
up^ expect severe ookL— Dalton. . 
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XCbnnDer an& Xigbtnfno. 



Thnnderii lightnings, presten,* and whirlwinds an cuned T^rumm 
by the wind enclosed in a thidc cloud, which, by reaaoo of its Am 
lightness, breaketh forth violently, the mptm of the ckmd ^QwrroeL 
maketh a crack, and the divulsioo by reason of theblackaess ^ 
causeth a flashing light— Anaximandbr (SitmU/s Nittmj 
jof Philosophy). 

The thunderstorms of the season will come finom the iame 
quarter as the first one. 

First thunder in winter or spring indicates rain and very cold ^^ni 
weather.— Dr. John Msnual. M«*Ar. 

After the first thunder comes the rain.— ZuAi Indians. - 

According to the direction finom which comes the first 
thunder in spring, the Zufii Indians reckon the oomtng 
season. If the thunder be in the north, they say that the 
bear in his cave has stretched oat his left leg ; if in the east, 
that he has stretched out his right arm, and that the winter 
is over ; if in the south, that he has merely stretdied oat his 
right leg ; or if in the west, his left arm.— Major Dunwoodv. 

The first thunder of the year awakes 
All the fipogs and all the snakes. 

If there be showery weather, with sunshine and increase of ^t'^H 
heat, in the spring, a thunderstorm may be eapected evtry '**''*^* 
day, or at least every other day. 

Thunder and lightning in the summer show 
The point from which the fireshening breeie will blow. 

ARATU8 (/. Umk\ 

Great heats after the summer solstice generally end in Bmimmi 
thunderstorms ; but if these do not come, in wind and rain, ^*""*' > 
which last for many days. — Bacon. 

Thunder and lightning early in winter or late in fidl tndicale*^!>*^ Aa^ 
warm weather. ^■*■• 

Lightning brings heat. ^^'^ 

Winter thunder. 
To old folks death, to young folks plunder. 

Winter's thunder. 

Summer's wonder. 

Lightning in winter makes prudent navigators reef their 
sails.— Kalm {Jlravils im North Amitica). 

A thunderstorm comes up against the wind. 



"Prattsr its dood iadottd with in ka tbt eoeosfiiy sT tbt 
ly Me d s S M thqaakss, nbiniii, sad the UhiL'*— Lira or Zma 
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T hu adtt H onat almost always occur when the weather ii hot 
lor the aeaaoo. They are generally caused by ;a cold wind 
CQiiunf over a place where the air is much heated. Theydo 
not cool the air ; It is the wind that brings them which makes 
the weather cooler. If a thunderstonn comes up fifom the 
east, the weather will not be cooler after it This will not 
happen till another storm comes up fifom the west. Thunder^ 
itontts are the more violent the greater the difference of 
impemtnre be t we en the two cunnents of wind which produce* 



The air useth to be extreme hot before thunders.— Baoon. 

We often see, against some stonn, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand stilli 
The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death : anon Uie dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region.— Shakispbarx (Hamlii). 

When it thunders m the moning, it will rain before night 

Thunder in the morning denotes winds ; at noon, showers. 

Bacon. 

Moning thunders signify wind ; noon thunders, rain ; 
roaring thunders, rough wind; crackling acute thunders, 
wind and ram.— Systbma Agricultuha, J. W., i68i. 

Thunder in y* morning signifies wynde, about noone riyne, 
m y* evening great tempest. — DiOGis. 

If there be thunder in the evening, there will be much rain 
and showery weather. 

If in a dear and starry night it lighten in the sooth-east, it 
fereieUeth great store of wind and rain to come from those 
parts.— Husbandman's Prachcb. 

If there be sheet lightning with a clear sky on spring, summer, 
and autumn evenings, expect heavy rams. 

Forked lightning at night, 
The next day dear and bright 

Lightning in summer indicates good, healthy weather. 

M^md Sheet lightning, without thunder, during the nif^t, having a 
iHiitish colour, announces unsettled weather. IntfaeWestof 
Scotland, morning lightning is regarded as an omen of bad 
weather.— SooTLANa 

LigfatBing without thunder after a dear day, there will be a 
oontinuaaoe of fiur weather. 

Ughtning m a dear sky signifies the approach of wind and 
mia from the quarter where it lightens ; but if it li|^teas in 
diflereot paits of the sky, there will be severs and dieadful 
b— Baooit 
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The distant thunder speaks of oontiig laia* [TSmrfp 

If it sinks from the north, <JSpiai%l 

It will double its wrath. 

If it sinks fifom the south. 

It will open its mouth. 

If it sinks fifom the west, 

It is never at rest« 

If it sinks firom the east, 

It will leave us in peacOi — Kent. 

With lightning in the east, the sun will be red ; 
With lightning in the west, showers you may dread ; 
With lightning in the south, it will rain more and more ; 
With lightning in the north, the southern gale will roar. 

China. 

If the lightning is in the colder quarters of the heaven, as tk« 
north and north-east, hailstorms will follow ; but if in tk« 
warmer, as the south and west, there wiU be showers with a 
sultry temperature. — Bacon. 

Lightning under north star will bring rain in three days. AWtfl. 

Lightning m the north will be followed by rain in twenty-fow 
hours. 

Lightning in the north in summer is a sign of heat. 

When it lightens only from the north-west, look for rain th« iMvtfft-iMA 
next day.— WiLLSFORD. 

Thunderstorm from north-west is followed by fine, brad^f 
weather; but thunder and lightning frpm north-east indicates 
sultry, unsettled weather.— Observer at Santa FA. 

If the first thunder is from the east, the winter is over. 

ZuHi Indians. 



Lightning in the south, low 00 the horixon, indicates dry Tjwrt. 
weather.— Kansas. 

Thunder from the south or south-east indicates foul weatheri SmM mmi 
from the north or north-west, fair weather. flerci. 

A thunderstorm from the south is said to be followed by 
warmth, and from the north by cold. When the storm dis- 
appears in the east, it is a sign of fine weather.— Soohanix 

If from the south or the west it lightens, expect both wind Smik «r 
and rain from these parts.— Willsford. 

After the clap there follows a heavy and abundant shower of 
rain.— Lucretius (C. W, Empsotfs TransiatUn), 

Ahtr much thunder, much rain.— France. 

Rain and wind increase after a thunderclap. 

ViROiL (GictjUtf Book L). 
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ITUmdm Abandanoe depends on sour milk. 

[The meaning of this it that thondentormt aid cropt.] 

Increasing atmospheric electricity oandites ammonia in the 
air, and forms nitric acid, which affects milk, thus accounting 
for the souring of milk by thunder.— Major Dunwoody. 

When it thunders, they say the prophet (Elias) is driving in 
^hb chariot in pursuit of demons.— T. Bbnt (Grbicb). 

When it thunders, the thief becomes honest.— C. Harvky. 

When the flashes of lightning appear very pale, it argues the 
air to he foil of waterish meteors ; and if red and fiery, 
hKlining to winds and tempests. 

As when two black douds, 
With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian ; then stand, front to front 
Hovering a while, tiU winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid-air. — Milton. 

The sound of bells is supposed to dissipate thunder and 
filling.— Bacon. . 
[Church bells are still rung m the Austrian Tyrol with this 
object.] 




In the prayers at the blessing of church bells, according- to 
the Paris ritual, occurs this sentence : ** May the sound of 
thb ben pot to flight the fiery darts of the enemy of man, 
the ravages of thunder and lightning, the rapid foil of stones, 
the disasters of tempests, etc*— Araoo. 

Rolling thunder which seems to be passing on foretells wind ; 
but sharp and interrupted cracks denote storms both of wind 
and nun.~BA00N. 

When the thunder is more continuous than the lightning, 
there will be great winds ; but if it lightens frequently 
be t we en the thunderclaps, there will be hoivy showers with 
tefge drops.— Bacon. 

John Pointer, MA., in 1723, observed, m hb book called a 
* Rational Account of the Weather," that various flashes of 
fightning followed the same track, and he says the reason is 
tet the first flash rarefies the air and makes a path for the 



[This sagacious observation Is now confirmed by many 
p ho t ogi a phs of l^tning, showing double and tiqile 
parallel flashes.- R. L] 

lightning unaccompanied by rain has the power of biealdng 
oat stalks and outtiig off the ripe ears of grain.— OiTHAMii^ 

QOOTID IT ARAOa 
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Barometer. 

The vmriatioos of the barometer depend 00 the wiatkms of Babo- 

thewtnd. It it highest during froet, with a north-east wnid ; *""*- 

and lowest doring a thaw, with a south or sooth-west wind. ^^^Mim. 

JnrmSi 

A steady and considerable fidl in the merciirxdnring an east FmOU^mik 
wind denotes that the wind will soon go round to the south, «stf«M 
unless a heavy fidl of snow or rain immediatdy follow : in 
this case, the upper clouds usually come up from the sooth. 

BlLVIUX 

If the mercury fidl with the wind at the west* north-west, or t^uk^wkk 
north, a great reduction of t emper atur e will follow : in the mtrikmrmtt 
winter severe frosu ; in the sunmer cold rains.— BiLTlLLl. ""'"^ 

If the mercury fidl during a high wind from the sooth-west, /MUvvM 
south-south-west, or west-south-west, an increasing storm wttk^ 
is probable ; if the fiOl he rapid, the wind will be violent, ""'^ 
but of short duration ; if the fidl be slow, the wind wiD .be 
less violent, but of longer continuance^— Bilvillb. 

A fidl of the mercury with a south wind is mvariablyfoOowod iWiWm wikk 
by rain in greater or less quantities.— Bblvillb. mm^A wteA 

Neither a sudden rise nor a sodden fidl of the barometer is Mmmmi 
followed by any lasting change of weather. If the mercury /lA 
rise and fiiU by turns, it is indicative of unsettled weather. 

JSNYirs. 

The barometer fidls for southeriy and westeriy winds, and F§Uu^ 
for damper, stormier, and warmer weather. 

A sodden rise in the barometer is very nearly as dangerous Jtitk^ 
as a sodden frdl, because it shows that the level is unsteady. 
In an ordinary gale the wind often blows hardest when the 
barometer is just beginning to rise, directly after having been - 
very low. 

The barometer rises for northeriy or easterly winds, and for mM 
dryer, calmer, and colder weather. 

In wet weather, when the barometer rises much and high, RUh^i^ 
and so continues for two or three days before wet weather is vm' wm t kw. 
. quite over, you may expect a continuance of foir weather for 
several days.— C L. Primcb. 

In fiur weather, when the barometer fidls much and low, and fiaOu^im 
thus oontinoes for two or three days before the rain eomes^ fiiirwmtA^ 
you may expect much nun, and probably high winds. 

C L. Primcb. 

In frosty weather a foUiaig barometer indicates a thaw. Imjrmu 

CL. Primcb. 
10 
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1 AtoddenaadooiifidermUeriieofUiebftroiiieteraftertev^ 
hom ofhcftvy imiii« aooocn|Muiied by a drying wcsteriy wind, 
isdicatet more raia within thirty honn, and a considerable 
fidl oftbe barometer.— C U PaiMCB. 

Slioald tbe barometer cootinne low when the sky become s 
low after heavy rain, expect more rain within twenty-foor 
L. Prince. 






When, after a succession of gales and great floctoations of the 
baromeler, a gale comes on from south-west, which does not 
ansa mnchi if any, depression of tbe instrmnent, yon may 
consider that more settled weather is near at hand. 

C L. Primci. 

• 

If tbe barometer &n gradually for several days during the 
cootinoanoe of fine weather, much wet will probably ensue 
in tbe end. In like manner, if it keep rising while the wet 
conthmes, the weather, after a day or two^ is likely to set in 
fiur fsr some time^— jBinnrs. 



If after a storm of wind and rain the mercury remain steady 
at tbe point to which it had (alien, serene weather may foUow 
without a change of wind; but on the rismg of the mercury 
min and a change of wind may be expected. — Bilvillb. 

The height of the barometer most be above tbe mean corre- 
sponding to tbe particular wind blowing at the time to aUow 
of weather in which any confidence can be placed.— J BNYNS. 

A very low baromeler is usually attendant upon stormy 
weather, with wind and rain at intervals, but the latter not 
necessarily in any great quantity. If the weather, notwith- 
standing a very low barometer, is fine and calm, it is not to 
be depended upon : a change may come on very suddenly. 

JBNYNS. 

If it fieesestand the barometer fidls two or three tenths of 
an inch, expect a thaw. 

If tbe weather gets warmer while tbe barometer is high and 
the wind north-easterly, we may look for a sodden shift of 
wind to the south. On the other hand, if the weather 
bec o me s colder while the wind is south-westerly and the 
barometer low, we may look for a sudden squall or a severs 
storm firom the north-west, with a foU of snow if it be winter- 



When wet weather happens soon after the &Ulng of the 
barometer, expect but little of it; and, on the contrary, 
expect but little foir weather when it proves fine shortly after 
te barometer has ri s en . C L. PRUf Cl. 
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Durmgsummer,ifpreisure and temperature increase tog«dier, fgfniir.| 

expect several fine days; and if soiaU patches of dno-ciininloi ^^j^jf*** 

dood should appear at a great elevation, the rise of tempcni* ""' 
tare will be considenble.^C. L. Prince. 

If barometer and thermometer both rise together, 
It is a very sure sign of coming fine weather. 

After heavy rains finom sooth-west, if the barometer rises Jtiti^t/liF 
upon the wind shifting to the north-west, toBgitA three or ^^^'■■■fc 
four fine days.— C. L. Prince. 

If the barometer fiUls two or three tenths of an inch in ftmr FkOitfg 
hours, expect a gale of wind. — C L. Prince. pAkfy. 

If you observe that the surfiice of the mercury in the dsieni OteMM^ 
of the barometer vibrates upon the approach of a storm, .yon 
may expect the gale to be severe.— C. L. Prince. 

Sudden and great fluctuations of the barometer at any time 
of the year indicate unsettled weather for several days, 
perhaps a fortnight.— -C. L. Prince. 

The barometer seldom fidls for snow.— C L. Prince. 

In summer, when the barometer foils suddenly, expect a 
thunderstorm ; and if it does not rise again when the slorm 
ceases, there will be several days' unsettled weather. 

C L. Prince. 
A summer thunderstorm, which does not much depress the LttaL 
barometer, will be very local and of slight consequence. 

C. L. Prince. 

When the barometer rises considerably, and the ground Jiui^gwiA 
becomes dry, although the sky remains overcast, expect foir ^ wtMk t r , 
weather for a few days. The reverse may be expected if 
water is observed to stand in shallow pUces, notwithstanding 
the barometer may read upwards of Uiirty inches. 

C. L. Prince. 

When the barometer foils considerably without any particular FmUu^ 
change of weather, you may be certain that a violent storai ■•'*•"' 
is raging at a distance.— C. L. Prince. €kme^ 

During winter, heavy rain is indicated by a decrease of tTitttmr. 
pressure and an increase of temperature.— C L. Prince. 

In winter, the rising barometer indicates firost when the wind /mt/kaiu^ 
is east-north-east ; and should the frost and increase of A^« 
pressure continue, expect snow.— C L. Prince. 

The barometer foils lower for high winds than for heavy Jft^JUL 
rains. If the foil amount to one inch in twenty-four hours, 
expect a very severe gale.— C L. Prince. 

A high and steady barometer is indicative of settled weather. HigA 

JENYNS. 
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;] la general the barometer fidls before rain ; and all appear- 
ances bebg the same, the higher the barometer, the greater 
the probability of fair weather.— Daltom. 
An caceHent sommary of the barometer rules, which are too 
mmeroos to quote here, is given by G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.A^., m Tkg Siory of ike Weathir^ lamo., 1897. 
i^r*** ^ When the barometer at Nairn is higher than at Brest, while 
""^ it is of about the same value at Valentia and Yarmouth, being 

gradually less finom south to north, then the winds oftt 
Britain are westerfy.^K, Strachan. 

Mfmaltmi When the barometer is higher at Brest than at Nairn, while 

mtdwm. ||g leadingt at Valentia and Yarmouth are about equal, the 

winds irttx Britain are tasUrfy,^"^. Strachan. 

Sl^ im When the barometer at Valentia is higher than at Yarmouth, 
wbUe its readings at Brest and Nairn are about equal, the 
winds over Britain are nortktriy, — R. Strachan. 

^■A When the barometer at Yarmouth is higher than at Valentia« 
wbUe there is equality of pressure at Nairn and Brest, the 
winds over Britain are soutkirfy, — R. Strachan. 

When the baiometer readings at Brest, Valentia, Nairn, and 
Yaim o lh are nearly equal, then the winds over the British 
Islnt am variable in direction and light in foroe. ^ 

Mr. R. Strachan^ RVLiSi 

When the glass fidls low. 

Prepare for a blow ; 

When it rises high. 

Let all your kites fly.— NAUnCAU 

First rise after low 
Foretells stronger blow. 

When rise begins after low, 
SquaUs expect and dear blow. 

Long foretold,* long last ; 

Short notice, soon past— FiTXROT. 

Very high and rising fost, 
^ Steady rain and sure to last. 

Steady high after low. 

Floods of rain, or hail, ornow. 
Falling Cut, 
Fine at last 
Rapid foU after high, 
Sun at last, and very dry. 
[Satirical rhyme suggested by sis weeks of rain, with 
g ene ra l l y high and steady barometer.] 
SmoNsr Mctorolooical Maoaiine (Ote^Jwr, 18^). 

* B^thtfdM«€ftht 
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Tibet lllOiilCtCT* 



If tbt I ffmprrluro incmset between 9 pjii. and mkbugbt* 
^^^ wiwB the ilqr » ckwdlcw, expect larn ; end if daring a long 
^'i^ and eeteielfoettbetMnpentQieiBcreaset between midttiglit 
and tonriec^ expect a thaw.— C L. Prihci. 

TW greater tbedifieienoe between tbe lowest tempentme of 
tbeairatlMv feet from tbe gioond^and that of tenestrial 
ladiatieo under a dondloM sky, the less wiO be the piobe- 
bilityef the exkting state of weather conlinuing^ and via 
enrwt— C L. PmniCB. 

l>B0tOIIICt€t« 

The greater the difference between the reading! of the wet 
and dry-bolb themMMMters. the greater win be the probability 
of fine weather, and vkt vtrtL^'^ L. PuMOL 




XMtSCOOtm 
If the images of stars or the moon appear ill drfined and 

and nun> The greater ue tremoTy uie soon er ue dmnge^ 
eaoept when the wind is eesmly^— C. L. P&nici. 

A peodiar ham wtf t w ne* ocnwi whiffy ^^***T'fy the ffwaHef 
starS| but H^ neveithdcsSy citrteneiy nvoorable mr astio* 
flfinitioB. This ham mav be considcrad tn be en 
of approaching fine weather Idt a lev dayi, 

CUPawcE. 

SDCctroecopc 

The principal rain band is en the red side of the Ds the 
Aisis,the greater the laU of min which it to 



The peRmage of band en the red side of C line fiMOtelle 
eitersfightmin or mpoar in the ivm of donds above or 



TW vaddish tim of the Une and of the spectnmi is genemlly 



is to be twned towarda the direetles 
the wind ia blowing or fiheljr to tMB la.] 
F. W. Cost {fm Jimttf J^kmuflt iM^ 
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Bnfmala-atnaMmoete. 

Tkg chifvatiatu of naturalists^ skspkitds^ kirdswun^ smd otAsn 
havi been brought muck into contact with amrnals^ kttvs comrimcsdAm 
that these creatures are cognisani of e^proachisig dumges it^ Ae sieM ef 
the air long before we htow of their comity b/ other sfgms. 7> 
kinds of anima/Sf birds^ afid insects^ the weatker is of so utuck 
importance tkan to us^ tkat it would be wondetful if Nature had aet 
provided tkem witk a more keenly prqpketic instinct in this respect 7k 
occurrence of a storm wouH doubtless^ be tke means ^depriving seam ef 
the Carmvora of a meal^ and it is known tkat utter destruction weaU 
occur to tke nests of some birds if tke tenasUs were absent dsaristgagekel 
wind or a pelting skewers wkile to vast numbers efituects tke state of At 
weatker for tke fraction of a week may detemUm tke wkoi e time dartoi 
wkick tkey can enjoy tkeir Utile lives. To enable ail tkate nmfktMtk 
prepare for coming trouble^ tkey kave been credited witk wked is to us en 
unknown sense informing tkem of minute ckanges in tke mtmoipkitt^ and 
it kas long been observed tkat tkey eat witk more aividity^ rwium to Hsdr 
komes^ or become unusually restless^ before tke coudng of the danger tf 
wkick tkey seem to be forewarned. * 

Tkis is a subject on wkick tkere is stUl a great deal to be toamt^ and / 
kope naturalists will continue to collect notes on so in^ortemi a 



When animali seek sheltered places instead of spieadoii^ Yrnoe. 
over their usual range, an unfiivourable change is probabla. SSt^ 

If animals crowd together, rain will follow. ^CUwUm 

The unusual howling of dogs portends a storm. [Docs.] 

Dogs making holes in the ground, howling when anyoot t/mmsf. 
goes out, eating grass in the morning, or refusing meat, are 
said to indicate coming rain. — Major DuifWOODY* 

\ When dogs eat grass, it will be rainy. 

If dogs roll on the ground and scratch, or become drowsy dteOni. 
and stupid, it is a sign of rain. 

If spaniels sleep more than usual, it foretells wet weather. fl^^y. 

Sign, too, of rain : his outstretched feet the hocmd ShMetkei 

Extends, and curves his belly to the ground. "'* 

Aratus (/. Lamb). 

When a cat sneeies, it is a sign of rain. SfaMMM; 

Cats are observed to scratch the wall or a post befoie windi Mmmna 
and to wash their £u:es before a thaw; they sit with their 
backs to the fire before snow. — Scotland. 

They say here that if a cat licks herself with her doe tamtd Utki^ 
towards the north, the wind will soon blow finom dMt 
dangerous quarter.— T. Burr (Grbkb). 
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It is an Irish saying that putting the cat onder the pot will 
bri«g had weather* and this is sometimes done in jest to 
piwent a guest from departing.— Folk-Lorb Jouiuf au 

Cats with their tails up and hair apparently electrified 
indicate appranching wind— or a dog. 

-^ The cardinal point to which a cat tuns and washes her 
fine after a rain shows the direction from which the wind 
wahlow. 

When the cat lies on its brain, 
Then it is going to rain. — Ksnt. 

An old woman promised a fine day on the morrow because 
the cat's skin looked bright 

Sailocs dislike to see the cat on board ship mrasnally playfiil 
or qoanelsome, and they say the cat has a gale of wind in 
hsr taiL— Brahik 

When the cat scratches the table legs, a change is coming. 

While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o'er 

Her frolics, and porsoes her tail no more.— Broomb. 

When cats wipe their jaws with their feet, it is a sign of rain, 
and especially when they pot their paws over their ean in 






In contradiction to this : 

If the cat washes her fiice o^er the ear, 
Tis a sign the weather 11 be fine and dear. 

Northern CommBS. 

1 If hoTMS stretch out their necks and sniff the air, rain will 



Horses sweating in the stable is a sign of rain. 

If they start more than ordinary and are restless and uneasy, 
or if they assemble in the comer of a field with heads to 
ieewardy expect ram. 

If young hoTMS do rob their backs against the ground, it is 
a sign of great drops of rain to kXkm. 

HVSBAIIDlCAll^ PRACnCB. 

Horses and mules, if very livdy 'without apparent cause, 
indicaleookL 
J In the notes to Q^tmUm Dmrmmri^ by Sir Walter Scott, 
there is an anecdote of Loub XI., wIkh rsfrising to believe 
the weather p rophecy of a charcoal-burner, got soaked with 
nun. When the man was asked how he was able so weU to 
predia the weather, he replied that hb own donkey was his 
pi'ophet, and on the approadi of rain pricked his ears 
ferwan^ walked skmly, and tried to nib hioMelf against 
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If asses hang their ears downward and Ibrward, and rab [ Q md km 
against walls, rain is approaching. ^H^X 

If asses bray more frequently than osual, it foreshows rain. 

Haik 1 I hear the asses bray ; 

We shall have some rain to-day.— Rutlaitdu 



It is time to stack your hay and com 
When the old donkey blows his horn. 



When cattle lie down during light rain, it will soon pass. [Cattix] 



WiLTSHIRS. 

When cattle remain on hilltops, fine weather to come. 

DBRBVSHnUL *^^ 

When cows hSL their milk, expect stormy and cold weather. [Cows.] 
When cows bellow in the evening, expect snow that nig|iL Fmrimm 
There are other sayings about cows— such as, if they stop 'ff*^ 
and shake their feet, or reliise to go to pasture in the moraiag^ 
or when they low and gaM at the sky, or lick their forofcct, 
or lie on the right side, or rub themselves against postSi or 
lie down early in the day, it indicates rain to come. 

Major Dunwoodt. 

The cattle also concerning the vapour.— Job zxxvL 55. 

When autumn's days are nearly passed away, ib mtimta. 

And vrinter hastens to assume his sway, 

Mark if the kine and sheep at eventide 

Toss up their homM heads, with nostril wide 

Imbibe the northern breexe, and furious beat 

The echoing meadows with their cloven feet ; 

For tyrant winter comes with icy hand, 

Heaping his snowy ridges on the land. 

Blasting Pomona's hopes with shrivelling frost, 

While Ceres mourns her golden treasure lost. 

Aratus (/. Lmmi). ' 

When kine and horses lie with their heads upon the gromd, Lg^k^imm, 
it b a sign of rain. 

When a cow tries to scratch its ear. 
It means a shower is very near ; 
When it thumps its ribs with its tail, 
Look out for thunder, lightning, haiL 
< New JERSBY, U.S. 

A learned case I now propound. 
Pray give an answer as profound ; 
Tis why a cow about half an hour 
Before there comes a hasty shower 
Doth dap her tail against the hedge ? 

British Atollo. 
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A om b e r d told Sir Isaac Newtoo one taut moniiDg that be 
#"^1 voold toon beoveftaken with a ihcNver. Sir Isaac, bowevw, 

rode ooy as the sky was doodlessi but in a short tioM a 
shower came on as fxedicted. The phikMopber rode back 
to asoeftaia the feandatioo of the predictioo. ** WeD, sir,* 
— rq^Ged the c o untiym an, ''all I know is that when mjr cow 
Cwiib her tail ia a partimlar way a shower win come .*— 
MnmoiiKD IN THomoN's " History of Maoic»* vol &« 
pi i^ 

He taught as erst the hetfef^ tail to view; 
Whea stock aldk that showers would stiaight ensoe. 

Gat, ItT PAfTORAL. 

CSoujl] If bollf lifk tbtir lm?fc w kifV abwit^ enpfff BMich nrfo. 

If the boll lead the van io going to pastors^ nun most be 
expected; bat if be is carelessi and allow the cows to precede 
hioit the weather win be ancertain. 



fOon.] If oicn be seen to fie akuig upon the left side, it is a token 
. of frir neathcr.— HosaAMDMAii'l Pkactici. 



When ooBsn do lidc tb f m i fl yy t against the hair, k betakenath 
nun to IbOow shortly after.— HusBAMDiCAii'i PnACnci;. 

If oicn turn up their nostrib and smfthe air, or if they fidi 
dnir fMciBet, or lie on their right side, it win rain. 

"When that white stiik o' ours turns her tail to the wfind^ 
yoi^re sure to ha'e nun in half an boor.* 

CowBOT (/# OidM^m^ ikt Aimmuif'mdktf% 

The herdsmen too^ while yet the skies are frir. 
Waned by their buDocka, fcr the stonn p r spar e 
When wkh niqgh tongue they fick dNir polisbed hod; 
When beOowing loud they seek the shdtimig rod; 
When from the yoke at doee of day released. 
On hie right side iwsmbe the wearied beast : 
When keenly pkKk the goets the oaken bough ; 
-And deeply wallows in the nuro the sow. 

ASATOi (/ LmiS), 

VSanni The goat wffl uticr her pecafitf ay beim inkk 

Gems lanfo the high grounds and seek sheker bdbre a sioffnk 

SooTUura 

tf goats and dMop quit thdr paetarso wkh rduciaoc^ k wtti 



ofaelon^and 
I If dd sheep tnniMrbad»iowasdithewM,and 
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All shepherds agree in saying that before a stoim 

sheep become frUk),leapb and butt or ^^box" each other. /gg:j_ 

FOLK-LORX JOURIIAL. , ''^^'^ 

If sheep gambol and fight, or retire to shelter, it piesagM a 
change in the weather. 

Sheep and herds fighting for their food more than oaaal 
mdicate storm. (They are preparing beforehand.)— THao* 
PHRASTUS (Signs^ etc. J. G. IVootTs T^wulaHomj. 

Bergamesque sheep bleat m a deep bass tone when now m 
at hand^— TSCHUDL 

The shepherd, as afield his charge he drives, 
From his own flock prognostics oft derives. 
When they impetuous seek the grassy pUin, 
He marks the advent of some storm or rain : 
And when grave rams and lambkins foil of play 
Butt at each other's heads in mimic fray ; 
When the homed leaders stamp the dusty ground 
With their forefeet— all fours the young ones bound ; 
When homeward, as the shades of night descend, 
Reluctantly and slow their way they wend. 
Stray from the flock, and linger one by one. 
Heedless of shepheid*s voice and missive stone. 

Aratus (/. Lamif}, 

Old sheep are said to eat greedily before a storm, and 
sparingly before a thaw. When they leave the high grounda, 
and bleat much in the evening and during the night, severe 
weather is expected. In winter, when they feed down the 
hill, a snowstorm is looked for ; when they feed up the bum, 
wet weather is near. 

If sheep feed up-hill in the morning, sign of fine weather. 

Drrbyshirb. 

When sheep turn their backs to the wind, it is a sign of rain. 

Swine are so terrified and disturbed and discomposed when CPios.] 
the wind is getting up, that countrymen say that this animal 
alone sees the wind, and that it must be frightful to k>ok at 

Bacon. 
Hogs crying and running unquietly up and down with hay 
or litter in their mouths foreshadows a storm to be near at 
hand.— Thomas Willsforo. 

When pigs carry straw to their sties, bad weather may be 
expected. 

Grumphie smells the weather, 
An' grumphie sees the wun* ; 
He kens when clouds will gather, 
An' smoor the blrakm* son ; 
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Wi' his moQ lb' o' ttrae 
1 He to his den wiU gae ; 

Gmmphie is a prophet,— 
Wat weather we will hae.— Calloway. 

When pigs cany sticks, 
The doods win play tricks ; 
When they lie in the mod, 
No fears ef a flood. 

Pigs can see the wind. 

Hogi nihbing themsehres in winter indicates an approaching 
tew.— Major Dunwoodt. 

When throogh the dismal night the kme wolf howls, 
Or when at eve around the house he prowls, 
And, grown femiliar, seeks to make his bed, 
Careless of man, in some outlying shed,-^ 
Then mafk: ere thrice Aurora shall arise, 
A horrid stoim will sweep the Uackened skies. 

ARATU8 (/. Lamk), 

When fsies bark and utter shrill cries, eipect a violent 
tempest ef wind and rain within three days. What has 
been sakl by the ancients respecting wolves applies to foxes 
m this country. Aratus, Homer, and Theophrastus partico* 
tally mentko this pragnosdC— C L. Princi. 

The Indian hunters asserted 
Cold wooM the winter be, for thick was the for of the foxes. 

LONOrBLLOW (Evaiig^dim). 

In early and long winters the beaver cuts his winter supply 
of wood, and prqiares his house one month earlier than m 
mild, late winters.— Major Dunwoodt. 

If rats are more restless than usual, rain is at hand. 

£*en asioe ofttimes prophetic are of rain, 
• Nor dki our sires their auguries disdain, 
" Wbea loudly piping with their voices shriU, 
They frolicked, dancing 00 the downy bill 

Aratus (/. Laml). 

If mke run about mors than usual, wet weather may be 

light for chaff and carry it away, it is a sign 
Thiophrastus (S'lffeft ek. J. G. HTpod'i 



When the fiehl moose makes its borrow with the opening to 
the sooth, it oipects a severs winter | when to the north, it 
much nfai«— WlLTSHiRB. v 
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Moles plyiaf Uidr voriov in imdenniiiiiig the cud^ kK^ [Qmainh 
shows nin ; but if thej do iocsiJDe their to cn ch e s and creq^ ^i£^l 
abofc freond in mmm e i^ timc^ it is a sign of hot weather ; Q"^"^! 
but when 00 a sodden thejrdo iocsiJDe the valleys and hnr 
goondsi it foteshows a flood near at hand ; bat their ooaBinf 
nto Meadows pruagts fiur weatheri and fcr coftaw no 
floodsb— Thomas Willsford. 

Previous to the setting-n 01 wuitei the mole pvqiares a sort 
of basin* ionning it in a bed of day* whidi will hold aboot a f^^ 
qoart. In this basin a great quantity of woms is deposited I 
and* n oider to prevent their firapei they are partly BMtti* 
lated, but not so much as to kin dieoL On th ese wot ms the 
moles feed in the winter months, When these basiaa. aiu 
lew m noDBoei« tBe souo^iruiff wuiter wiu oa nuloa 

Gardbiisi^ CHSomcub 

[I have asked several mole-catdieis in H amp s hir e (near 
Southamptoui where mo le s are vciy namerouB/ 
whether the above was true^ and they all iniuirod 
in the aflSrmativew— C W. EMPScm.] 

When the mole throws op fresh earth during a ftos^itwin 
thaw m less than fa r ty -ei gfat hours. 
If moles throw op moce earth tfian usual, rain is indicated. 
Hares take to the open country befere a 



When sqmrrels by m a large supply of nuts, expect a cold 

winter; but: 

Whea ht cats iboB oa tlw ttw. 

Wouhv M wsm M wsm cu be 
If weasete and stoats are seen nmning about mn^ in the Wmmh. 
forenoon, it foretells rain in the after-part of the day. 



It win rain if bau cry modi or ily mto the housOi [BaHl] 

If bats abound and are vivadous, fine weedier may lie 



If bats ily abroad after sunset, foir weather. 
When they H»pear very early in the evening, expect foir 
weather ; but when they utter plaintive cries, rain may be 
expected.— C L. Princx. 

Observe which way the hedgehog builds her nest, [Hap oa. 

To front the north or south, or east or west ; aou^] 

For if 'tis true that common people say, 

The wind win blow the quite contrary way. 

If by some secret art the hedgehog knows. 

So long before, which way the winds wiU blow, 

She has an art which many a perMU lacks 

That thinks himself fit to make our almanackSt 

Poor RoBm^ Almanack, 1753. 
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the 9o«^ wid ^ht miiic 

9i tkoii k» HOpt 
ioOov.— HUSBJOmUlfi 



Btrta. 

€l pVOVflbs ICSpCCtl Hy UM HMHCtttmi 01 

by bMs BMy perbaps haire takta riM Amn tbit 
RooMdi tkncsi wliea dhrining by tb« Aigbt u4 
€f bMs was a rdigioos cuh. 

Wben i—frnai birds tbdr tslaad bocnt fbnaka^ 
Aad to iran huMl tbeir airy voyafe maka^ 
Tba p io u g bman , watching their iU-omened ilig ht» 
FcaiB for his golden fields a withering blight 
Not so cbo goatheid— he their advent haiU« 
As certain pramise of o*erflowing pails. 

Aratui (/ liUtii), 

If the birds ba silent, expect thunder. 

Whenever migratory birdt, especially the cranes, take flight 
eaifier than nsoal, a cold winter may be expected. 

PnonssoR Boirni^ Latin Msl, 1677 to 1799, 

If birds begin to whistle m the early morning in winter, it 

D0OS9 DvN* 

If birds that dwdl in trees retom eagerly to their nests, and 
leave their leeding«gwwnd early, it is a sign of storms ( bvi 
when a heron stands melancholy 00 the sand, or a raven 
stalks aboot, it only denotes nun.*BA00lf. 

If birds retnm slowly to their nests, rain will Mlow* 

Mfgraioiy bods ily sooth from cold, attd north from warm 
■M ihrr When a severs cydcfM is near, thoy hooemo' 
pmled and ily in circles, dart fai the ak, mi can bo tifffy 
deioyed, -Nokth Cabouv a. 

When birds of tongggh t r eofc s » swallows, or oihsf»-haog 
and iy np attd down or low, fab or wM may 

birds which nsnattyttvoen an Mini, 

(on the Hii i i l ii f), it in dirai e s rab^ if iho 

is d s rm s, it wii be fsod im the y^aM 
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severe drought; aad genenlly birdt aad cocks peddag tMMk] 
themselves is a sigii of nun ; aad so when they imitafte the 
sound of water as if it were raining. If a tame dnde going 
under the eaves shakes out its wings» it indicates lain. Aad 
so also if jackdaws and cocks shake out their wings over 
a pond or the sea like a dndc, it iadicates raia«— THao- 
mnASTUS (Sigm^ He. /. G. iVrnTs Thmtim/im), 

If small birds seem to dadc aad wash hi the saad, it is Md gjf^^u* 
to be a sign of coming rain. ^Sul 

When sommer bods take their 4ght, 




When the fiehUhre, redwing, starlings >«>>• 

odMr birds of passage^ arrive soon from the BOitik» il 

indicates the probability of an early and 



If the fewb hnddk together oatsade the htahoais isinii f^Mmk] 
of going to roee^ there win ba wet wesdMr.— Foix-LOKS 
JomtKAU 

If Jowls grab m the dast aad titp thev wiags, ar if tfnir . 
d r oops ev ■ they crowd mloa haass^ it 



tffBwbroBiathesaad, 
Rain is at 



Whea they look towards the sky, er roost in the 
eipect laia ; bat if they dress their ieathen dmia| 
itisaboat to cease; while their staa£ag on one kig is 
sidered a sign of cohl waefhrr Whea fawh coBect 
and pidL er suaighien their fcathan» aspect 1 

nsa to shsiter md stay thera if they 
wfl dear; bat if they see it is sa bawat al 
th^r ^fBmt oat and froeiL— UarriD Stjob. 





CU 
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[JUMk] If duda or drakes do shake and flnttertbetr wings when 
•1 dKy rissb it is a sign of ensuing water.— Husbanomam^ 



^^] 



When docks are driTing through the bom, 
That night the weadicr takes a tnm. 

If a bieastbooe of a dock be red, it signifieth a king .winter ; 
if white, the contnuy.— Systema AGRicuLTtnt^ J. W., 
i6Si. 

Divers and docks prone their feathers before a wind ; hot 
I geese seem to call down the rain with their impoctonate 
^ cackling.— Bacon. 

If dnda and geese ftf badcwards and forwards, and con* 

tinnallj plonge in water and wash themselves inoessantlji 

win 



aa 



If the wild geese gang out to sea, 
Good weather there will surely be. 

Wiki geese, wikl geese, ganging to the sea, 
Good weather it will be ; 
Wild geese, wild geese, ganging to the hiU, 
The weather it will spilL— Morayshire. 

« 

Wild geese moving south indicates approaching cold 
weather; moving north indicates that most of the winter 
is over. — Uhitbd Statu. 

When wild geese ily to the sooth-east in thefoU, in Kansas, 
expect a blisard«— UNrrsD Statbs. 

Flying directly sooth and very high indicates a cold winter. 

If wiki geese go to the south in October, but retom fai great 
Mnnbers in a few days, the ensobg winter win be mild 

Kauc (TrmviU im N^rik AmirUdi. 

When flying knr and remaining akmg the rivefi they Indicate 
a wann winter in Idaha For spring, Jost the rsvofie when 
flyiiV noftlL— UmTiD Statu (OldS$iUn^ 

"Wild geese flying past huge bodies of water lodkaie dmnge 
of osathir; goiog sooth, cold ; goinf north, wnim* 

UvfTlD frAm. 

It is said tet the flight of wiki geese is always ekher to the 
feim of letters or of %«es, and tet the floras denoto the 
of weeks of feosi tet would follow teir appsMMi, 

dian osoal, or ighcing for their foedi Is 
asigBofsiorm^TnomufTVf(Ji^,j«[r« J.G.WMi*9 

to air, toTM htos, k todkolee 
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Breast-booe of goote dark-coloiired after oookiiig, ao faaial [MMk] 
spring, and via twrsi.— Lincoln. 

[In Richmondshira for "^ goose ** lead "^ dnck.^ 

The whiteness of a goose's breast-bone is sup e istiti o u siy 
thought to indicate or foreshow the amoont ef snow dorinf . 
winter. 

If the November goose-bone be thicki 

So will the winter weather be ; 

If the November goose-bone ba thin, 

So will the winter weather be. 

The goose and the gander 
Begin to meander ; 
The matter is plain, 
They are dancing for rain. 

Toikeys perched on trees and refosing to descend indicalei [Tuixm] 
snow. 

Water tnifceys flying against the wind indicates folUog ^%Afc 
weather.~UNiTSD States. 

This bird, called the "come-back* in Noifolk, is legaided [Gon ga> 
as an invoker of rain. It often conttnnes damomis thrangli* ^^^^\ 
out the whole of rainy days.— C Swainson. 

Gninea-fowls squall more than usual befoie rain. JMa. 

When swans fly, it is a sign of rough weather. [Swanl] 

J. W. G. GUTCH. 

If the swan flies against the wind, it is a certun indication of Fi^gkL . 
a hurricane within twenty-four hours, generally within twelve. 
—Correspondent in the " ATHENiCuii,* voL iiL, pi 329. 

The swan is said to build its nest high before floods, bat low HuU 
when there will not be unusual rains. 

When the white swan visits the Orkneys, expect a continned CW w g i i. . 
severe winter. — Scotland. 

Swans are hatched in thunderstorms.~HAlCPSHlRS. 

There is no doubt that they have an instinctive presdenoe 
of floods, for it is a well-known fact that before heavy rains 
the birds whose home is on the banks of the Thames raise 
their nests so as to save their eggs from being chilled by the 
water.—C. Swainson (FoUk^Lart 0/ British Birds). 

' Clamorous as a parrot against rain.— Shakespbaiul tPAUoriL] 

Parrots whistling indicate rain. 

It is said that parrots and canaries dress their feathen and 
are wakeful the evening before a storm. 

The foathers of the blue macaw torn a greenish hoe befoie 
rain^— Dr. Thornton. 

II 
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fMrfb] WlMo the peacock kMdly Uwli, 

[PB«flSCB&] Soon well have both ram and sqoalli. 

If peacocks cry in the night, there it rain to ftll. 

TIm atimting peacock yawling *gunst the rain. — ^DltAYTOir. 

Whn the peaoodc's distant voice yoa hear, 

Aie yoo in want of rain ? Rejoice, 'tis ahnost here. 

The proud son-brewing peacocke with his feathers^ 
• WalkesaUakiogithiiildng himself a king, 
And with his voice prognosticates ali weathers, 

Although, God knows, how badly he doth sing ; 
But when he looks downe to his base blacke feM^ 
He droopsi and is ashamed of things onmeet. 

Chester (LtviU Mmr^\ 

Pea-fcwl vtter lood cnes benre a storm, and s de ct a low 
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Pigeoos wash before rain.--J. W. G. Gutch. 

Doves or pigeons coming later home to the dove-hoose in 
the evening than ordinary, it is a token of rain. 

Husbandman's Practice. 

If pigeons retnra home slowly, the weather will be wet 

If the partridge sings when the rainbow spans the sky, 
There is no better sign of wet than when it isn't dry. 

Spanish Rhtme. 

The frequently repeated cry of the ptarmigan low down on 
the moontains during frost and snow indicates more snow 
and coatinoed ookL— ScOTLANi>. 

An early appea r anc e of the woodcock indicates the approach 
ef a severe winter.— Unhed States. 

The gathering of grouse into large flodcs faidicates snow. 
JTheir approach to the fitfmyaid is a sign of severs weather 
and snow. When they sit on dykes on the moor, 
only is ci^pected.— SooTLANix 

When qnaib are heard in the evenings eqwct fidr weather 
■eirtday. 

Qoails are mors abondant doring an easterly wind. 

United States. 

In Soahia the peasants faifer the price ef com daring the 
cooung aatnna from the nomber of times the quail otters in 
Che fields its cry, which they say is, ** Sechs paar week, sechs 
paarwedcr T1nH,if it cries three ttm^ com win be three 
giddett a bMhoL-<:.SWAiN80N (FM-Ltrw 0/BrUM Birds). 
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The dmomuag €f the tntpe in the air, and the call of dM rSMb] 
partridge, indicate dry weather and Ikott at night to dM *a4^ 
shqiherds of Garrow.— S00TL4MIX 

Prairie chickens coming into the cieda and timber mdkaiea rPiAtan 
cold neathcr. bncsin] 

When the prairie chidnn nta 00 the groond with all its CtUL 
fcathen mffled, expect cold weather.— UirmD Statu. 

When they ftf at night to a distance from their osoal walei^ Mmrktmi, 
and otter discordant cries during their flight, eqwct rain. 

CL.PRIIICB. 

When rooks seem to drop m their flight, as if pierced by a [Soon.] 
shot, it is said to foreshow nun. 

This ''tombling* of rooks is amongst the best-known signs IhmUbif. 
oinkk m places where those birds are fomd. 

The knr flight of rooks indicates rain. If they feed bosily, MfgM. 
and hurry over the groond in one direction, and in a compact 
body, a storm win soon follow. When they sit in rows 00 
dykes and pailings, wind is looked for. When going home 
to roost, if they fly high, the next day will be foir, and pia 
vtnd. If when flying hlg^ they dart down and whed abont 
in circles, wind is foreshown. In autumn and winter, if after 
feeding in the morning they return to the rookery anid hang 
about it, rain is to be expected.— Scotland. 

When rooks fly sporting high in air. 
It shows that windy storms are near. 

If rooks stay at home, or return in the middle of the day, it 
will rain ; if they go for abroad, it will ba fine. 

Dbvomshirb. 

It is believed in some parts of Yorkshire that when nokM Omirwti, 
congregate on the duul branches of trees, there will be rain 
before night ; if they stand on the ^vi branches, the day will 
be fine.— <X Swaikson (FM-Lart ofBriHsh Birds). 

If rooks feed in the streets of a village, it shows that a storm Fimdb^. 
is near at handw— Durham (C. Swaims^m. FM'Ltn tf 
British Birds). 

If rooks fly to the mountains in dry weather, rain is near. 

ISLB or Man. 

When crows go to the water, if they beat it with their wings, [Cnows.] 
throw it over them, and scream, it fixeshows storms. — Baoon. 

If the crow calls twice quickly and then a third timsb it CMm. 
indicates a stonn.-*THiOPH]tA8TU8 (Siims^ ii€. J. G. IVmd's 
Trtmsiaiiam). 

The crow, raven and jackdaw, calling late, indiicate storau^ 
TBlorHSASTUa {Signs^ tic. J. G. W^o^m TYsmstaHcm). 
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MMkJ TIm crow, if it cmw thrice immediately after daybreak* 
^^*"^ mdicatet frtr weather, but crying in fine weather indicatei 



a elorai.— Thbophhastus {Signs^ tk. / G. Wmd'i THm^ 

The contiBiial prating of the crow, chiefly twice or thrice 
quick caUingf indicates rain and ttoimy wather. 

CL-Prinol 

If the crow hath any mtermption in her note like hic€mit^ ^ 
croak with a kind of swallowing, it signifies wind and raint 

Systeica Agriculture, J. W., i6Si. 

The wicked crow aloud fool weather threats. 

ToobCam frost, kill a crow and spread its fiit on the salt 
water.— Labrador SuPBRsrmoN. 

The missel-thrash (in Hampshire called the ** storm-cock*^ 
siofs particQlarly loud and long before rain. 

Whea the thrash sings at sonset, a fiur day will foOow. 

Whea this bird perches itself upon the topmost boogh of a 
tree, and remains there for some time^ singing loudly, expect 
nm.—C L. Prince. 

When the voices of bbckbirds are onnsaally shrill, or when 
btockbirds sing modi in the morning, raia will follow. . 

CGooBoa] Bad for the barley, and good for the corn. 

When the cockoo comes to an empty thorn. 

If the cockoo sings when the hedge is brown, 
Sen thy horse and bay thy com. 
[Yon will not be able to aflbrd horse corn.] 

If the cockoo sings when the hedge is green, 
Keep thy horse and seO thy corn. 
[It win be so plentifol that yoo win have enough and to 
spare.] 

Miss Jackson {Skrt^tkin Foik-Ur^y. 

If the cndDOo does not cease siogiog at mid-samaier, com 
wfflbadear. 

Hesiod mentioiis the stiffing of a bird which he caUs 
*'kolda»" as foreboding three days* laisw-C SwAlNtON. 



In andent Greece the yoong figs and the cndmos came 
^.Ar«- together; so the same word, <«koUmi^'' served for both. 
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Spriag gales aboot the eqanos have beeo catted *gowk 
stooM," becaose they foUow the cnckoa . 

Whea Che cockoo is heard in Imt lands, it iodkales laini 
OB h%h kadi^ fiidr 
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Cuckoo oftts aad woodcock hay t^Mk] 

Make a fiurmer nm away. ; Cmkm* 

[7.^9 if oats cannot be sown till the cuckoo is lieaidyOr ditt 
after-crop of hay cannot be gathered till the wood* 
cocks come over (about October ao), the iumer is 
sure to k»e.— C Swainson.] 

The first cock of hay 

Frights the cudcoo away.^LAMCASHlKB. 

The cuckoo is the bird of spring ; hence, says Gubematts : 
** When it appears the first daps of thunder are heard in dia 
sky, announcing the season of heat** The Germans oofinect 
it with good and warm weadier, and in Franche Cooit^ dia 
country people have a proveib : 

"When the cuckoo tingt fai the aumy dqrt 
AU the rosds wfll woo be diy.** 

C SWAIKSON (FM'Lm •/ BrUM Birdt). 

In Asia the rose and nightingale were expected at dM sunt J Wy p Miii ei r 
time. mm 99m. 

When plovers fly high and then low, making their plaintivo 
cry, expect fine weadier. — C. L. PRiKCBi 



When woodpeckers are mudi heard, rain will follow. [Wood- 

The call of the kHgh-ko (woodpedttr) forebodes rain. ncsia&j 

SHROP8HIRB. 

When the woodpecker leaves, expect a hard winter. When 
woodpeckers peck low on the trees, expect warm weadier. 

The ivory-billed woodpecker, commendng at the bottom PkM^ 
end of a tree, and going to the top, removing all the outer ^^^v*** 
bark, indicates a hard winter, widi deep snow.— UmnD 
States. 

The yafiel, or green woodpecker (called also the ''rain- Oyit^ 
bird*), cries at the approach of rain, and is described as 
" laughing in the sun, because the rain is coming.* 

For anglers in spring it is always unludcy to see single Bi^^fia 
magpies ; but two may always be regarded as a fovourable 
omen. And the reason is, that in cold and stormy weedier 
one magpie alone leaves the nest m search of food, the other 
remaining sitting with the eggs or the young ones ; but when 
two go out together, it is only when the weather b mild and 
warm, and fovourable for fishing. 

Magpies flying three or four together and uttering harsh 
cries predict windy weather. 

When three daws are seen on St Peter^ vane togechei^ /i 
Then we're sure to have bad weaihw Nnifrnrn 
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IJMIb] Shower-bfinging daws 

Shan caw Uidr last— Tookb (Lmdati^ 

TIm Ulm o w ibictells cold, if crying, ^ Pindier.* 

The law-Iike note cf the gnat titmouse ibictells rain. 

CSWAIHSOll. 

Ravensi when they croak continnonsly, denote wind ; hot if 
the croaking is intermpted or stifled, or at kMiger interralSy 
they show rain.~BACON. 

If a r|Kfen acc o s t omed to ntter Taried notesi otters two of 
these quickly and then croaks and flaps its wingSi it indi c ates 
tain. And so if when there are showers, it makes many 
diflbeat calls and sitting on an olive-tree picks insects from 
itsdt And % whether during fine weather or rani, it 
imitates with its voice the dropping of water, it i nd icat es 
laiaw— Thbophkastus (Sigtu^ He / G. IVpod's lymmsUh 

If a hawk sitting on a tree then flies within it and picks 
insects from itself; it indicates rain.— Thbophiustus {SigmSf 
0U. J. G. WPMts T r a msi a ti o m ). 

If mveos croak three or lour times and flap their wings, fine 



The corbie said unto the craw, 
** Johnnie, fling your plaid awsf * ; 
The craw says unto the corbie, 
* Johnnie^ fling your plaid about yOi* 
pn Scotland it is believed that if the raven cries first in 

the morning, it win be a good day; if the rool^ the 

reverse.— C SwAiifSON.] 

If ravens or jackdaws fly upwards and scream (or act) like 
hawks, it indicates rain. — THBonoASTUi {S^% Me. 
J. G. W0O€ts Trsmdaiiam). 

If the mven makes seversl diflbeat cries in the wbter, it is 
^asignefstona.— THB0PHKASTUS(5i(fM#,«*'. J.G.W$§i*t 

IOwu.1 A saeechfay owl indicates cold or stoim. 

If owto hoot at night, expect fiiir weather. 

fl M^pt The whooping of an owl was thoqght by the aadents to 
beioksn a diuge of weather, from fiiir to mc, or from wel 
to iiki But wiik ns an owl, when it whoops dearly and 
fitesly, gineiaBy dwws fiur weather, espedany to winter. 

Baoov. 

An owl hootmg quietly m a storm indicates fidr 
and also whsn it hoots quietly by night to wbter. 
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The sea-owl (?) cryiDg during a stonn indicatea fiur [AMk] 
weather; but crying in fine weather indicates a ttomw— > 
Thiophrastus (Signs^ itc. /. G. Wood" 9 T h m i l M a m) . 

If owb Kream during bad weather, there will be a cbaage. 

The dirt-bird (or dirt-owl) singSi and we shall haire nun. 

If robins are seen near houses, it is a sign of rain. [RomnJ 

If a robin enters a house, it is prognostic of snow or fimt. 

South- West of Irilaiii>. 

On a summer evening, though the weather may be ia aa J* n f ft y 
unsettled and rainy state, he (the robin) sometimes takes his 
stand on the topmost twig or on the housetop singing cheer* 
iully and sweetly. When this is observed, it b an unerring 
promise of succeeding fine days. Sometimes, thoogh fSbm 
atmosphere is dry and warm, he may ba seen melaiichoiy, 
chirping and brooding in a bosh, or low in a hedge : this 
promises the reverse of his merry lay and exalted station. 
Anbcdotbs of thb Animal Kingdom (Sstenfay 
MaguMtm^ February nth, 1837)^ 

Robins indicate the approach of spring. Long and loud Mm 
singing of robins in the morning denotes rain. Robins will 
perch on the topmost branches of trees and whistle when a 
storm is approaching. 

If the robin sings in the bush, /n 

Then the weather win be coarse ; 
If the robin sings on the bam, Om 

Then the weather will be warm.— East Angua. 

If a robin sings on a high branch of a tree, it is a sign of Omgnmal 
fine weather ; but if one sings near the ground, the weather 
will be wet— Oswestry. 

If stariings and crows congregate together in large numbers, Starik^ 
expect rain. " «*=• 

When swallows fleet, soar high, and sport in air, [Swai^ 

He told us that the welkin would be dear.— Gat. ^SSj^ 



If swallows touch the water as they fly, rain approaches. Umfi^ 

When there are many more swifts than swallows ia the Smaikm 
spring, expect a hot and dry summer.— C L. PaiNOL '■^ '^'^ 

n When martins appear, winter has brokea. [Ma«tinbJ 

No killing fiost after martins. J¥tA 

Martins fly low before and during rainy weather. /Ma. 

Major Dunwoodt. 

The plaintive note of the *shil£i* or ^'sheely" (chaffinch) is /tete. 
interpreted as a sign of rain. When, therefore, the boys 
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[Mrfb] Imw it» tlMT IbA iMiate k, and then ilqrmiBfly iciBr to tW 

I 
I 

SOOTLAMOU 

When the finch cfairps, rain foOowB. 

A findi ff ' y " >g la a dw^dlinff -house indicaiet flonn«-*Tiuc>* 
rHBASTHS (S^gms^ €ic /. G. IVpcdi Thmiimtfm), 

The findi ev spaiiov dufptni^ at dawn tt a flfn ef a iloiBUi ' 
Ttaohauamn (5i(fiu^ «fc. /. c;. ir«^/ ThnwiSiAEM). 

If sparnmt chiip a fveat deal, ««t weather win cmna. 

If tlK hedfe-epaiTOw it heard hefefc the fiape-vine it potttnf 
fiHth its hodtt it it said that a good crop it in ttore. 

PiAU&l If hifcsijr high and ting tog. eipect fine wwdMT. 

Fidd^4aifct rnmifgniag in fiodct indicate tevere cold* 

When they rite i^^Spnr iieysif^ at dawn»with an overcatt 
tky» cipect nun ; hot when they fiy very high, tinging mi 
Higf wUt^ txpttX a fine day^— C L. Pkdicb. 

When wicnt are teen m wnter^ expect tnow** 

United STATn. 



A heron, when it toan high, to at tonettmet to fiy abovw- 
^%'^ a knr dond, thowt wind; but Utet fiying high thow hir 

weatheTir-BiiooH; 



When dM heron er bittern Ifiet km. the air it groat and 
nto 
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Heront m the evening fiying op and down, at if doobtfirf 
where to rttty prttaget tooK evil-approaching wnathei; 

Thomas WiLLgyoBO. 

If tfM heron ttand BMiancholy on the banksi it pofttndt lain. 

If dM hertn cry m the night at the fiiet, it prttageth wfaid. 

|CnA— ^1 ^ Maifc yeariy when, among the doudt on high, 
^>J^ Thon h t ai* t t the thrill cnuMf t nugrttory ay. 

Of plo^ghiag-tinie the tigrand wintiy ctina. 

HiHOi^a Woua {JEU^t TYmmtUUMi. 

Their high, aerial ffigfat the crtnet tntpend, 
And to the eaidi in brohan rtnkt detotnd. 

ASATUi (/ Ijmi). 
[A tign of bad weather.] 

And when the annet dMir oonrM onbroken tltef^ 
with daagiaf wii^ the echoing air, 
hal, progaootics awr of weather fiyr. 

AtATim (/ Ism^). 

m 
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The pnident hosbandnuun, while aatamn lastSi 
His predoas seed on the broad forrow castii 
And leailess marks the marshalled cranes on high, 
Seddng in southern climes a milder sky- 
Not so the idle turner, who delays, 
And trusts to treacherous winter^ shortened days. 
He hears their screams and clanging wingi widi fear. 
Prognostics sore of fiost-boond winter near. 

Aratus (/• Umk). 

Whenever cranes take flight and do not return, it mdicatet 
iair weather. Fortheydonotflyaway before they fly about 
and see that the sky is dear.— Thkophrastus (iSijpir, #6; 
/. (7. W90^s TyamsUUiM), 

Cranes soaring aloft and quietly in the air liareshows fiur AWgr . 
weather ; but if they make much noisci, as consulting whid| 
way to go, it liareshows a storm that's near at hand. 

Thomas Willsforik 

If cranes appear in autumn early, a severe winter b expected. Mm^j^ 

It is said in Wiltshire that the manh hanrierii or dunpiddes Mtnk 
(Circus rufiis\ alight in great numbers on the downs beiN* 
rain.— C. Swainson. 



When men-of-war hawks fly high, it is a sign of a dear sky ; 
When they fly low, prepare for a blow. 

The peaceful kingfishers are met together Xk iff U k m * 

About the decks, and prophesy calm weather. — ^WlLD. 

A dead kingfisher hung up by the legs even inside a house 
is said to turn its beak to windward— Mrs. Charlottb 
Smfth {gitctid m J. TinM ** Things Nat GfrnmOfy 
Known '*). 

When dotterd do first appear. 

It shows that frost is very near; 

But when the dotterd do go, 

Then you may look for heavy snow.— WiLTSHlRS. 

If the fulmar seek land, it is a sign to the inhabitants of 
St Kilda that the west wind is fiur off. 



Water-fowl meeting and flocking together, but especially 
gulls and coou flying rapidly to shore fiom the sea or Ukes, 
particularly if they scream, and playing on the diy land, 
foreshow wind ; and this is more certain if they do it in the 
morning. — Bacon. 

If the feathers of water-fowl be thicker and str on g er than 
usual, expect a cokl winter.— C. L. Prince 



If sea-fowl retire to the shore or marshes, a stonn approaches. (Sba- 
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|AMk] The Ibwl are winging tlieir way to the ihora^ and the' 
iheklTahe teemii through the mist, as burge as the scart 
(cennonmtX See, the very sheerwaters and bonxies aie 
making to the difi tor shelter . . . and they will ride out a 
gale against a king's frigate ... the stonn will be dieadftiL 

Sir Walter Scott (Th€ FiraU^ ch. iv.). 

« 

i%lft .. When sea-biids fly out eaily and hx to seaward, moderate 
winds and fiur weather may be expected. When they hang 
about the land or over it, sometimce flying inland, expect a 
strong- wind wiui stotmy weather* 

KSou&l Sea-goll, sea-gnO, sit 00 the sand ; 

fiii ^f— It's never good weather while you're on the land. 

^■^ SOOTLAWa 



The fishennen about Tmiscerre say that if yon hear the gttilt 
ay «Cai€. cai^ caf^' it is time to wind «p (Asrv^^ the 
foi there wOl be no catck— C SwAnmow. 



Sen-gnlls in the field 

The anival oCeea^inOs from the Solway Ffilh to IMywoody 
D mnfri es shire, is gcacaily Mowed by a high wtod mA 
henry lain from the 
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When porpoises and whales spout aboatihipt at t€a»itoniit [^M 
may be expected. Wmm. 

[^0l^.^The whales are for the purposes oC this voik 
considered as among the fishes.— R« I.] 




Porpoises are said to swim in the direction fitxn which the [Fon^ 
wind is coming : they ran mto bays and round islands beiora KMsn) 
a storm. 

Porpoises in harbour indicate coming sloim. Mm 

When porpoises swim to windward, fool weather will ensue 
within twelve hours* 

Dolphins pursuing one another in calm weather foreshow 
windy and fitxn that part whence they fetch their frisks ; hot 
if thqr play in rough weather, it is a sign of a coming calm. 

Thomas Willsforix 

Dolphins, as well as porpoises, when they come about a ship 
and sport and gambol on the surface of the water, be to k e n 
a storm ; hence they are regarded as unlodiy omena bj 
sailors. 

Like dolphins when a signal they transmit 

To mariners, by aithing of the back. 

That they to save their ships take counsel fit 

DantB (Inftrmo^ xxii. 19. C. T $ mHm90 t f i 
ThiMslaiiam). 

Dolphins sporting in a calm sea are thought to prognosticate 
wind from that quarter whence they come ; but if they play 
in a rough sea, and throw the water about, it will be fine. 
Most other kinds of fish, when they swim at the top of the 
water, or sometimes leap out of it, foretell rain.— Baoon. 

If dolphins are seen to leap and toss, fine weather may be 
expected, and the wind will blow fimn the quarter in which 
they are seen. 

Sharks go out to sea at the approach of a ookl wave. 

Fish swim up stream and cat-fish jump out of the water [Cai 
before rain. 

If the skin on the belly of the cat-fish is unusually thick, it SUm. 
indicates a cold winter ; if not, a mild winter will follow. 

NiGRa 

The cod is said to take in ballkst before a stonn. It is said QOoipRSB.] 

by Sergeant McGillivray, Signal Corps, U.S.A., that there is 

at least one well-authenticated instance of this. A number of 

cod were taken twelve hours before a severe gale^and it waa 

found that each had swallowed a number of sinall stoneat 

some of the stones weighing three or four ounces. 
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WUL} Whca tabnoo and titmt are plentiful in the river (Colombia), 

Stimtm, it it a tign that there has been abundance of lain in the 

•mnNindinf country* 
|TMMrT.l When trout refuse bait or fly, 



There ever is a storm a-nigh. 

Aab On Lake Ontario black bass leave shoal water before a 

thanderstorm. This has been observed twenty^lbar hours 
before uie storm* 

[Bus.) . Ifeelsareverylively,itisastgnof rain. 

They are nought but eeles« that never will appear 
Till that tempestuous winds or thunder teare 
Their slimy beds. 

Makston (5^MVf]f» 4/ W/m^, Sat. vU.X 

MuOet run south on the approach of cold northerly wind 
aadrain. 

When pike lie on the bed of a stream quiedy, expect rain or 



\ 



Black-fish in schools indicate an approaching gale. 

The loach is said to be restless before stormy weather. Tlw 
hke loach of the Continent {jMUU fossitti) remains at rssl 
in the mud in calm weather ; but when a storm approaches, 
k rises to the snrfiKe and moves about uneasily. 

J. W. G. GVTCU. 

Coddes, it b said, have more gravel sticking to their shells 
before a tempest— Thomas Willsfokd. 

CuH le fi ih swuuming on tiie sorfiioe portend a stoimi 

Thomas Willspord. 

Air bobbles over the clam*beds indicate rain. 




doses befture rain, and opens for ffaM^ dear 

J. W. G. GUTCH. 



^ stiiviag to thrust themselves into the mod, or to 

J oovsr their boifieswidi sand, iMOshow a storm. 

Thomas WnxsfOfta 



is said to sink to the bottom of the sea aad 
Maeif ifmly to seOf-weedSi eic.,beiBfea stona« 

E.DAawiir. 



1 The eidinaiy meiTirinsI leech has been long rsgaidod asa 
weadMT prop h e t , and I oMt widi an old Spanish diawing 
(see ovorieaO in Seville, giviof ttfaM positions of the leech, 
with nina vtnes describing his behaviour midsr various 

On the top of tl^e dinwiig was the 
Msr jsdnr Mir (God above aD). The 
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were to the lollowtiig efiect (the nnmben lefer 10 thote oa [XmcIm.] 
the drmwing) : 

I. If the leech take op a potition in the bottled neck, nia JMChmiji 
it at hand. 

X If he fonn a half-moon, when he it out of the water Cmrki§^ 
and sticking to the glass, tore sign of a tempest 

3. If he is in continual movement, thunder and lightning jusIml 



4. If he seem as if trying to raise himself fiom the mftoe 
of the water, a change in the weather. 

5. If he move slowly dose to one spot, cokl weather. Shffbk 

6. If he move rapidly about, eipect strong wind when lie Agkatti^ 
stops. 

7. If he lie coiled up on the bottom, fine, dear weather. CWU 

8. If fonning a hook, dear and cokl weather. 

9. If in a fixed position, very cokl weather is certain to Ftati* 
follow. 

Dr. Merryweather, of Whitby, has gone the length of con- f^-l^f^ 
triving an apparatus by which one at least of twelve leedies ^JJjJ*^ 
confined in bottles of water rang a little bell when a tempest 
was expected. He showed this at the Great Exhibition of 
1 85 1, and advised the Government to establish ]eech*wam- 
ing stations along the coast Nothing came of it, except 
his book, An Essay sxfUmai&ry tf tkt Tift^esi Frtjgm^s* 
i£rai!^ (London : 1851). 

The leeches remain at the bottom during absolutdy fine Lmthm^* 

and calm wet weather. When a change in the former is fjjg/ *^^ 

approaching, they move steadily upwards many hours, 

even twenty-four, or rather more, in advance. If a storm 

is rapidly approaching, the leedies become veiy restless, 

rising quickly ; while previous to a thunderstorm they are 

invariably much disturbed, and remain out of the water. 

When the change occurs and is passing over, they are quiet, 

and descend again. If under these drcumstances they rise 

and continue above water, length or violence of storm is 

indicated. If they rise during a continuance of east wind, 

strong winds rather than rain are to be looked for. When 

a storm comes direct from a distance, observe the rapid 

rising alluded to above, but much less notice is Riven, 

four to six hours. When heavy rains or strong winds are 

approaching, the leeches are restless, but their movements 

are less rapid, and they often remain half oot of the water 

and quiet— ELUABmi Woollams. 

A leech confined in a bottle of water is always agitated when 
a change of weather is about to take place. Before Affsl 
w^mfr it moves about with much celerity. Previous to ji(fil/ 
rtdm #r stiam it oneepe to the top of the bottle^ bat tooo 
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[iMBiff.] fiaks; bat if tbe rmim #r wimd is likdy to be of long 
dmatiooy the leech lemiins a looger time at the tarfMO. 
If iSiisidbr uMifoocbesy tiie leedi starts aboot i& an Mitated 
coomlsiTe maimer. 



^luniL] Wbca black snails cross yoor path. 

Black dood much moistnre hath. 

Snailie^ snailie, shoot oat your hocB, 
Andtdlosif it will be a boimie day the mom. 

If snaib and slogs come oat abandantlyi it b a sign of lafaL 

When black snails on the road jpoo seat 
Then on the morrow rain will be. 

When they crawl op evergreens and remain there doriag 
the whole day» expect rain.— C L. Pitiif c& 

If many eaith-worms appear, it presages rain. 

When the common garden worm forms many ** castii* rain 
or fiost will follow according to the season of the year. 
When they appear in the daytime, expect rain ; bat when 
eady in the evening, it indicates a mUd night with heavy 
dew aad two days* fine weather. 

There b a small reddish worm, which when it becomes 
himin o us at night mdicates the near approach of a thnader* . 
storm. It some tim e s leaves a phosphorescent trail open the 
gvoond^C. L. Pitiif CB. 

Worms d es ce n d to a great depth before either a loog 
droaght or a severe finost^— C L. Primci. 

Viium* When the glow-worm lights her lampb 

*' The air b always damp^ 



Before rain 
Glow-woffms nomeroas, dear, and bright 
lOnme the dewy bins at night— Umitid Statm. 

If glow-worms shine nrachi it will lafaL 

When they shine aeore brightly than nsoali they faidlcato 
noi within forty«ght horn, aeore especially when they 
. iiiii'i hMrineos a ihett tiaie tfiir wMJfgki. 

CUPluiCli 

A9b When the gtov-vom giowi, diy, hot weather foOoirs. 

Umm Stath. 
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Veptfledr etc. 



If r. Forgiinoo, in hb TVw mtd Sufmi W§nk^ itatat Smfmi 
that ''tlw chief dttiacteristkoC the terpeatsdnmq^o^ w 
East in all ages teems to have been their power over the 
wind and rain, which they give or withheld, accor din g 10 
their good or in will towards -*^ ' 



Hanging a dead snake on a tree wiD prodnoe lain hi a km (S>Axn.] 
hoofs.— NiOKO Supmsnnoir. 

[i\ML— Snakes are oat before rain, and are dMfeiBfonMire 
easQy kiDed.— MAJOR Dumwoodt.] 

In Oregon the i^iproadi oC snakes indicates that a spell of 
fine weather winfoOow. 

When snakes are banting food, rain may be eipected ; after Amtf^f 
a rain they cannot be foand. ^^ 



Snake-trails may be seen near hoases before rain. Jhrfb; 

Rain is foretold by the appearance and activity of snakes. JUSe. 

When small water-snakes leave the sand in km, damp lands, f^r^ 
finosts may be expected in three days.— Apacrb ImHAlUL 

Croaking frogs in spring wiD be three times froaen in. [Ftoon] 

CnMlfaf. 
When frogs wartde, they hendd nun«— Zulli Ikdiams. 

The loader the frog, the more the rain. 

When frogs croak moch, it is a stgn of rain. 

Yellow frogs are accoanted a good sign in a hay-fiehl, Y§Umk 
probably as indicating fine weather. 

If firogs make a noise in the time of cold rain, warm, dry AU9; 
weather will follow. 

If firogs, instead of ydlow, appear rnsset green, it will CMpmt. 
presently rain. 

Great quantities of finogs, small and great, appearing at 
onnsoal times and in anosaal places, presage great dearth 
of com or great sickneu to follow where they appear. 

Systbma Agriculture J. W., 1681. 

Mr. Sitroh informs me it was common to see in Germany and 0rMn/H^. 
Switieriand a small green frog kept hi a glass vessel half 
foil of water, with a set of wooden steps leading down into 
the water ; and the weather was supposed to be indicated by 
the pondon of the frog. If he remained in the water, bad 
weaUier was expected; if he emerged and sat upon the steps, 
it was considered to indicate fine and dear weather. 

la 
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dfoi^; and wfaoi at the ttde^ k famcBi a 




Tiw-fipogs cmH vp to dw bnuidMs oCtvm bateia a 



TlwgvMo un a li cg baco wio Twy oii m iia t batoa iifaL 

Toftobas craap daap ioto tfaa gnMiid» ao as to oooaplataly 
coooaal thai m a l r ai from new, wfaen a aavava wialar te lo 
foOov. 

»• A talainaiMter, kqpl in an open bottia in the aoothof Spain, 

ctengod his poaition etery day, and took up tha moat uncouth 
and atnofdinaiy attitudas befbfo a itocm* 

Afanoat any of the raptOes which pass the wbtor in a aaml- 
doffmant condition show signs by their attitude whM any 
maikad weather diaage ensues. 

When oC a browner colour than uauali expect fain. 

CLPaiifC& 

A toad confined in a bottle b which there is some water at 
the bottom and a light scafiblding of wood in the upper part 
is described by Sir F. R Head in that aaoeUent book 
StMiti from iki Bmmtmi, The toad sits on the wood 
in fine weather, and goes into the water when min Is 
appioachingy at least ao say the peasants of Nassaai 

Iftoadscomeoutof their holes in great numberSi mfai wU 



TlwBunneae TU-to makaa a louder *tuk* belBiv laiSt or 
during a shower if it is going to incrsase. 



3n»€CtB. 

eariy appcannoe of insects indkales m eaHy spifaf 
andguodo u pa. AFAcea lypuwa. 



gaaal whan many beea enter the Uvo and none leave ll, fililg 



Beea eariy at w«k wiO not go on att dafb 
BeeswiO 

BeiMeai 

When bees to distaace wif 

D^v M «Mi and Mdas am WighiT 
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IfbMt stay at home, [<AiMi] 

Rain will soon come ; JMa» 

If they fly away, 
Fine will be the day. 

When charged with stonny matter lower the skie% Mi 
The busy bee at home her labour plies ; 
Nor seeks the distant fidd and honeyed flower^ 
Retnming laden'd with her golden stofOi 

Aratus (/. Zmm^ 

A bee was never canght in a shower* 

By tnms they watch, by tains with carious eyes 
Sanrey the heavens, and search the dooded skies 
To find oat breeding stonns and tell what tempests rise. 
VlMlLiCkaijgicilV. Addismis TrmulmiM^ 

All the signs foretold a winter long and indement 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their hooey 

Till the hives over fl owed. 

LONOrsLLOW {JRvamgiUm\ 

Whenever the bees get about at this time of year (FebmaiyX 
I have always noticed that we are certain to get wind and 
rain next day.— G. L. G. {fiHu and Qftirits^ May 6, 188a). 

Ants withdraw into their nests and busy themselves widi [Aim.] 
their eggs before a storm.— Thomas Willsford. /Mrtfv 

Ants sometimes get down fifteen inches from the smfiice 
before very hot weather. 

COMMUNICATBD BY G. W. D. HANVAY. 

If ants their walls do frequent build, BmiUi^§, 

Rain will from the douds be spilled. 

When ants are situated in low ground, their migiatioii may Uigmlimu 
be taken as an indication of i^>pfoaching heavy rains. 

Expect stormy weather when ants travd in lines, and fiur 7V<mmtKf^ 
weather when they scatter. 

If in the beginning of July the ants are enlarging and build* Jmf^ 
ing up their piles, an early and cold winter will follow. 

An open ant*hole indicates dear weather ; a dosed ooe^ an Ami'Mttt 
approaching storm. ^£!/ 

They don't wear their time out in sleeping or play, 
(/ But gather up com in a sunshiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores. 
They manage their work in such regular forms 
One would think they foresaw all the frost and the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors. 

Isaac Watts. 

If ants are more than oidinarily active^ or if they remove A€iim» 
their eggs from small hills, it win surely rain. 
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(H^^l Waipt baikimf nesti in exposed placet indicate a diy 




N 



Whan waspt buikl their nests high on the banks of a stieam 
yon may expect a wet summer ; hot if near the levd of the 
watei^ a diy summer b said to be indicated. — C« I* P11IMC& 

Waspa in great numbers and busy indicate warm weather. 

HonMts build nests high before warm summers, and low 
belbie cold and early winters. 

When bounteo u s autumn crowns the circling year, 
And fields and groves hb russet livery wear, 
If firom the earth the numerous hornets rise, 
Sweeping a living whirlwind through the skies. 
Then dose on autumn's steps will winter stem 
With blustering winds and chilling rains return. 
Pity the wretch who shelterless remains. 
And the keen Mast, half fed, half dad, sustains. 

Aratus (/. Lamk). 
] Spiders work hard and spin their webe a little before wind, 

as if desiring to antidpate it, for they cannot spin when the 

wind begins to btow.—BAOON. 

Before rain or wind spiders fix their ftame-linet unusually 
short. If they make them very long, the weather win usually 
be fine for fourte en days. 

If the spiders are totally indolent, rain generally aooo follows. 
Their activity during rain is a certam proof of its short dura* 
lion. If they mend their webs between 6 and 7 pjn., it is a 
sign of a serene night.— -J. W. G. GuiCH. 

Spiders generally change their webe oooe in every twenty- 
four hours. If they make the change between 6 and 7 pjn., 
expect a foir night If they change their web in the morning, 
a fine day may be exp e c t e d. 

_ Spiders, when they are seen crawling on the walls more than 
osoally, indicate that rain will probably ensue. This ptog- 
aostic sddom foils, particularly m winter. 

If spiders break off and remove their webe, the weather will 
be 



If spidert make new webe, and ants build new hil]% the 
will be dear. 



If the spider works during rain, It is an indication that the 
weather will soon be dear. 

When the spider deans its web^ foir weather b indicated. 

Spiders creep out of their holes against wind and ratn, 
Minerva having made them sensiMe of an approaching 
.—Thomas Wnxsioux 
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If spiden in tpimung their webt make the termmatif £!»- [ffrt i ij 
ments kmg, we iiuiy» in proportioo to tlieir length, expect ^^,^_ 



nun* 

When spidenf webe in air do fly, jfj* ^ 

The spell win toon be very diy. ""^ 

Spiden bring an easterly wind.— Whitstabli^ Kbmt. 

Spiders* webs scattered thiddy over a fidd covered with dew Dtmg ^ 
glistening in the morning sun indicate raint 
[Contradicting the above^ Mr. C L* Prince mentiQiis diit 
as a sign of fine weather.] 

Long, single^ separate spidenP webs on grass indicate fioet Lm^ 
nest night— iRSLANa 

Spiders' webs floating at antnmn snnsec 
Bring a night frost— this yon may bet 

Umitid STATB& 

When, after a long drought, yoa observe in hedges some 
very densely*woven webs, funnel-shaped, there will be a 
change of weather within three dnya.— C L. PRlMCli 

If spiders undo their w^m, tempests follow. 

If spiders foil from their webs or from the waDsi it signifiedi 
rain. 

Ifgarden spiders forsake their cobwebs, rain IS at hand. Cerrfw 

If the garden spiders break and destroy their webs and creep ^ 
away, expect continued rain. 

Spiders in motion indicate raint 

When you see gossamer flying. 
Be sure the air is drying. 

When scorpions crawl, expect diy weather. 

When tarantulas crawl by day, rain will surely come. 

Cauformu. 

If woodlice run about in great numbersi expect rain. HMSKbh 

When harvest flies hum, ffmwti 

Warm weather to come. .^^ 

House flies coming into the house in great numbers indicate pun.] 
rain. 



A fly on your nose, you slap^ and it goes ; fkwwm. 

If it comes bade again, it will bring a good rain. 

If flies cling much to the ceilings, or disappear, rain may be rflffyfuj. 



If flies in tiie spring or summer grow busier or blinder than 
at other times, or are seen to shroud themsehres in waim 
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\BimmJKm!i jimem, oqiect cidwr hail, oold stomif of nia, or bmIi 



\ 



If in aataniii Uie ffiet repair unto their winter qiMutefti it 
prasifet fioety momiiigii cold etormsiaiid the i^iprotdiof 
winter. Atoms onmaH flies twinning togetlier and sporting 
in the snnbeemt give omen of fiur weather. 

Thomas WiixsfoUK 

If ffiep sting and are mora troablesome than osoal, a diaage 






Fan bogs b«gin to chirp six weeks belbra a frost in tho ftU. 

UNrriD States. 

When fleas do very many grow 
Then 'twill surely rain or snow. 

When eager bites the thiisty flest 
Ooods and rain yon s«ire shall see. 

Tlw eariy appearance of botterflies is said to indicate fine 
weather. 

When the white butterfly flies from the south-westi expect 
ain. 

When the butterfly comesi comes also the sommer. 

ZUfh INDIAMS.* 

When the chrysalides are foand suspended from the onder 
side of railsi brandies, etc., as if to protect them frsm rain, 
expect modi rain. If they are found on slender bnmdiesi 
frir weather wiD hst some time.— WiSTlRN PiMNSyLVAlf Ia. 

Fireflies in great numbers indicate fiur weather. 

If little flies or gnats be seen to hover together about the 
of the son before it set, and fly together, making, as it 
the fonn of a piDar, it b a sure token of iair weather. 

HUSBAITDMAM^ PKACTICB. 

If gnats play np and down, it is a sign of heal ; bat if in the 
dttde^ it presages miU shewciii If they coUecl in the 
eveung before snnset, and form a voites or coMflMi fine 
weather wOl follow; while if they sting nMch, il is held 10 

ee an nmaumff uKucation oi rain. 

Gnnis m Octobsr are a sign of long nur weather • 

Many fMts in spriiV indicale that the aninani wW be waim. 

If gMis fly in laige numbers, the weather win be fine. 

11 SBBts DiSa snamar tnan nsuaL exnect raiik 

If gMisiy in contact bodies in thrbeems of lh# letting 
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Many centipedes arawling toivaids a wall indicite nmfrr CmUfdm, 
Thkophrastus (Sjj^iv, iU. /. G. Wood's Thmslatiotfj^ 

Many giasshoppeniadicate that the year win be pestilentiaL ^y^ 
— Thbophrastus {Sigm^ €ic /. G, JVootPs TVinulmiiom^ ktfftru 

When locusts are heard, diy weather win foOow, and fioil Ltauit^ 
win occur in six weeks.— United States. 

When crickets chirp unosaaUy, wet is e xp ec te d. OrkidL 

It is easy to foreten what sort of summer it win be bj the Lormtf 
position in which the larva of Cicada {Afkro^kom j ^m ar iM ) ^™* 
is found to lie in the firoth (cuckoo spit) in which it is 
enveloped. If the insect Ue with its head opwaids^ it 
infidlibly denotes a diy summer ; if downwards, a wet one. 

Before rain beetles and crickets are more troobjesoma than Stdiamd 
usaaL €ritktlL 

The dock beetle, which flies about in the summer evenings CM JMk 
in a circular direction, with a loud, bussing noise, is sMd to 
foreten a fine day. It was consecrated by the Egyptians lo 
the sun.^C. Swaihson. 

if the clock beetle flies drculariy and busses, it u a sign of 
fine weather. 

A certain long-bodied beetle is called in Bedfordshire the Moimimilk 
^tmn beetle," on account of its always appearing before laia. 

When little black insects appear on the snow, expect a thaw. Shdki 



plants, etc 

Tke vegitabU world has not iscaped tki noHco ofthi 
and many plants have been observed to give indications o/storwty 
long before it actually takes place. The closings for insiemce^ ef tkepiak' 
eyed pimpernel^ orphughmasis weather^gfass^ is better mUertiaad emmg 
the Bedfordshire labourers than the indications of asty insirumem^ and 
has to them the great advantage of beit^ in the fields whene tkey smH; 
of being easily understood^ and of costing nothing, F^vm ika bioisemioi 
and fruition of certain piasUs a rough code of rules has aieo bom Ud 
down as to the coming harvest^ the time for sowings and tka eeveri^er 
mildness of the seasons* These will be fbustd memti om d it$ ikiir peepi^ 
places. 

Trees snapping and cracking in the autumn indicate dry Time, 
weather. 

When diy leaves ratde on the trees, expect snow. ^}SS^ 

When the leaves show their under sidei» TUwim 

Be very sure that rain ' 
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[Imm] Whaitbeleavcsof tnetcori with the wiad from the tontli, 
it iiidic i tff i nio* 

The leaves of trees fall sooner 00 the sooth side ; hot vine 
shoots hurst oot on that side, and have scarce any other 
aspects.— Ploit. 

If on the trees the leaves still hold. 
The coning winter will he cold. 

I 

Leavte and straws playing in the air when no breese is feltt 
the down of plants ilybg about, and feathers floating and 
pbying on the water, show that winds are at handw— BAOOir. 

Small straws will show which way winds blow. 

An artificial leaf made of paper, and retisisting of two 
similarly fioimed slips gammed together, one a hard paper, 
itp r sscntin g the upper side of the lea( and the other a 
softer nnsiifid paper, imitating the under sorfiios^ will cnri 
op in dry states of the air and open out in damp. 

[Fumias^] The odour of flowers is more apparent jost before a shower 
(when the air is moist) than at any other time. 

Early blossomi indicate a bad frnit year. 

Mies Oimerod, F.R.MetSoc., has noticed that bolboos and 
snfooe-rooted plants have wider diflerences as to the date 
of first flowering than the deeper-rooted plants. ' This is on 
aoooont of the deep-rooted plants being slower to aoqoire 
fSbm tsmperatne of the 4ir. 

Dead bnmdies fidling in cafan weather indicate rain. 

Short boqghs, short vintage.— C. Hahvey. 

PloBly of berries indicates a severe winter. 

IQaKAm Whca te oak comes out before the ash, there will be fine 
smU VMadnr in harvest ; but when the ash comes out before the 

mk^ fSbm harvest win be wet-^MiDLAMD Coumtibs. 

If the oak before the ash come oot, 
There has been or there will be droqght 

Suitiunr (a safo prophecy). 

Whca the ash is oot before the oal^ 
Then we may expect a choke [drought] ; 
When the oak is oot before the ash. 
Then we may expect a splash [rain^ 

SBftOftRntXi , 

Whca bods the oak before the ash, 
Yooni only have a sommer splash. 



\ 
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The ath before the oak» lOakmti 

Choke, choke* choke; '"^l 

The oak before the aihy 
Splash, spUsh, splash. 

[Contradicting the former.] 
If bads the ash before the oak» 
Youll surely haire a suminer soak ; 
But if behind the oak the ash is, 
You*ll only have a few light splashes. 

Mr. Douglas, of Babworth, says that the oak is always m 

leaf before the ash, if the subsdl is in a moist state. 
[A correspondent xoNoUs and QfurUs^ymt aistt iSyjp* 
says, he never kn'ew the ash to come into leaf betoe 
the oak: but see Brewer's ** Dictioiiary of Phiaae 
and Fable * for a list of years when the ash preceded 
the oak in leafing.] 

If the ash is out before the oak, 
You, may expect a thorough soak ; 
If the oak is out before the ash, 
Yooll hardly get a single splash. 

Oak, smoke [summer hot]. 

Ash, squash [summer wet]. — KSNT. 

If the oak is out before the ash. 
Twill be a summer of wet and splash ; 
But if the ash is before the oak. 
Twill be a summer of fire' and smoke. 

Hamfshirs. « 

The oak gall is examined by the Spanish peasants when the [Oax.] 
wheat is in ear. If they find a maggot, they say the harvest OtJL 
will be good ; if an insect already hatched, the contrary.- 

You must look for grass on the top of an oak-tree BmtUk^ 

iKi^ the grass seldom springs well till the oak comes oot^ 

If the oak bear much mast [acorns], it foreshows a long and ^htiffiA 
hard winter.— Worledgb. 

When the oak puts on his gosling gray, 
Tis time to sow barley, night or day. 

There is a superstition about examining the oak apples on CM ^ifjfim, 
September 29th, and auguries are inferred firom their ooii* 
dition. Sm " Husbandman's Practice ; or, Prognostication 
for Ever.*— QUOTXD by C Swainsok (im ** WmAmr FM- 

If the scarlet oak be fell of berries, there will be veiy many 
storms.— [Grbicb.] Theophrastus \Siimi, etc J. G^ 
Wo9dU ThmsUaim). 
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Wlm beedi mast thrives well, and oak-trees hang fidl, a 
haid winter will follow, with orach saow. 

Wheo beedi nnts are plentifol, expect a mild winter. 

When the elmen leaf is as big as a monsePs ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 
When the dmen leaf is as big as an ox's eye^ 
Then says I, «" Hie, boys I hie P 

Thb Field (April aS, iWb). 

When dm leaves are as big as a shilling, 

Plant kidney beans, if to plant *tak you're willing ; 

When dm leaves are as big as a penny, 

Yoo most plant kidney beans, if yon mean to have fny. 

WORCBSTBRSHinX. 

The top of a yoong fir b taken and all the twigs, save one, 
are rem oved. The stem is then peded and nailed to the 
waD, with the remaining twig hanging downwards. When 
the weather is fine^ or when fine weather is approadung, the 
sprig bends upwards; iriien, on the other hand,iain is 
eomiQg, the sprig dedines. 

Bohemia and Bavaria (Coltigm GmtiU.) 

The ancients believed that the lanrd was never strack by 
fightning, and some modems have thought the beech-ttee 
similarty exempt. Both these s u p positions are erroneous. 

AKAoa 

The silver maple shows the lining of Its leaf before a stoim* 

Unitbd Statu. 

When the leaves of the sugar^maple tree are tumed upside- 
down, expect rain.— Unitbd States. 

Pine cones hung up in the house will dose themselves 
against wet and odd weather, and open against hot and dry 
times.— Thomas Willsford. 



When the mulbeny has shown green lea( there will be no 
more firost— Gloucestershire. 

The nuilberry-tree in our climate is one of the latest m 
putting out leaf; and it is an observation that we ought not 
to diange our winter dothes for summer ones tin this tree 
is greea . • . The hendds say this tree Is an emblem of 
In not shooting till the severity of the aorth-easl Is 
181S. 



The Chinese consider the mulbeny and the peach-tree u 
good preesrvatlves against lightnlng^^BiOTy quoted by 



When the mnlberiybods and puts forth Its kavesifoarno 
foosts or bad weathsb^PuNT. 
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Mark well the flowering almonds in tbe wood : ^Ai 

If odorous blooms the bearing bimnches load, ^ ^'^ 

The glebe will answer to the sylvan leign, 
Gxeat heau willfoUow, and laqie crops of grain ; 
But if a wood of leaves o*ershades tbe tree^ 
Soch and so barren will the harvest be. 

ViROiL ( Ct m j i a ). 

When the sloe-tree is white as a sheet, 
Sow your barley» whether it be diy or wet 

Cottonwood and quaking-asp trees tun up their leaves beim CtH 
nun.-— Unitbd States. f^ 

When there are plenty of nuts, expect a hot and diy harvest. iVMb 

CL.PIU1ICB. 



The hasel-blooms, in threads of crimson hue^ 
Peep through the swelling buds foretelling spring, 

Ere yet the whitethorn leaf appears in view, 
Or March finds throstles plmed enough to sing. 

Tkembling of aspen leaves in calm weather indicates aa A^m 
approaching storm«— Ukitid Static 

Before rain the leaves of the lime^ sycamore, planc^ and 
poplar trees show a great deal more of their under surlaoes 
when trembling in the wind. 
[i\M^-— This is because the damp air softens the lea^ 

stalks.] 

When the blooms of the dogwood-tree are foil, expect a cold 
winter ; when the blooms of the same are light, expect a 
warm winter. 

Frost will not occur after the dogwood blossoms. 

Umitid Statu.- 

You may shear your sheep EUir 

When the elder blossoms peep. Nmmm. 

Witdies were thought to produce bad weather by stirring SUtrhmk 
water with branches of elder. 

When cockle burs mature brown, it indicates fiost Ckkkin, 

Unitid Statu. 



Itfs always cold when the hawthorn blossoms. 

When the hawthorn has too many hawes 
We shall still have many snaws. 

Harvest follows in thirteen weeks after the milk-ti^ite thon Tkmm, 
scenu the air.— Scotland. 

If many whitethorn blossoms or dog-roses are seen, expect 
a severe winter. 
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Whca the bnunble btotiomi mAf m Jom^ an mAf lumrctt 
IS expected.— SOOTLAMD. 

If dM biooiii (yellow geaitta) be foD of floirer, it nguieUi 
plenty. 

Deed nettles in abundance kte in tbe year area sign of a 
mild winter.— Unitkd Statis. 

IfWMi^ JtMt befote rain or bea^y dew the wild indigo d oi ei or fcldt 
itsleavet^— Unitkd Statb. 

Ctmhiittn ^^"^ (Indian) fodder diy and crisp indicates fiur weather; 
■ bet damp and linpi rain. It is very sensitive to hygionetfic 



Ears of com (Indian) are said to be covered with tfaidser and 
stronger bosks before bard winters. 

If com (maise) b bard to bosk, expect a bard winter. 

APACHB iNDIAMSi 

A dooble bosk on com (maise) indicates a severs winter. 

Make bay wbile tbe son sbines. ^ 

Con in good years is bay; in ill years stiaw is com. 
A9^ T.FULLBIU 

Sow wheat in diit, and rye in dost 

If sown in tbe slop» 
Twill be thick on the topu 

Charles Knight, m his Bi»grt^y ^ Skakupmu^ qnotes a 

witch-trial of Johnet Wischert, who was accused of bewitching 
the growing com, and who said in her defence: ''Ifind it 
will be a dear year; the blade of the com grows SMttibsrMiMsr 
(contrary to the son's course), and v^ien it grows somgitiii 
abont (with the course of the sun), it will be a good cheap 
year."— Dybr (FM^Lof tfSkakupiarw). 

Abmidawt wheat crops never follow a mild winter. 

C W. EMPSOif {fM-Lort lUcffd, voL iv., p. i e6). 

Wheat m the dost, and oaum the dab. That is^ sow wheel 
dxft and oau anyhow.— Uvitid Statis. 

A beard of wiki oats^ with its adhering capsal% fond on a 
stand, serves the porpoee of a hy gr o m e te r , twisting itself mom 
or lessb aooofdiqg to the moisturs of the aii;~S. Daewqi. 

If the b^r is black (with wet)b the bodnHMat win be irite 
(widi bkiesomX^RusuA. 

J Ptaatgaidsn beans when the sign ism the scales; they win 




Sow beans in the mod, 
S^ And theyH grow like a 
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Plant the beanirfien tbe moon if Uglil ; 
Plant potatoes when the moon b daik. 

We may look lor wet weather if tlM leaves of the whitlow WkUkm 
grass {Draba vtnta) droop, and if lady^ bedstraw ( CmUmm r«>«» 
virum) becomes inflated and gives out a strong odour. 

Goat's beard (TVii^^cgk^M/m^lmiir) keeps its flowen GMtsitml 

in damp weather.— C L. Prince. 

Sensitive plants contract their leaves at the approadi of vain. 

The so-called ''weather-plant'* is said by some to iMeteU ^^f^ 
the weather for an enormous area by the behavioor' of its 
leaves, which when horisontal indicate change : if they slope 
upwards, fine weather ; bat if they droopy bad weather is lo 
be eipected. 

Daflfodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of ICarch with beanty.— Shauespearb. 

When the down of the dandelion contracts, it is a sign of [Daiis» 
run. uoBSiJ 

If the down flyeth off colt's-foot, dandelyon, and tiiistles» Ikmm, 
when there is no winde, it b a ngne of rain.— Coles. 

The dandelions close their blossoms before a storm ; the CTw^ i 
sensitive plant its leaves. The leaves of the may-tree bear 
op^ so that the midenide may be seen before a storm. 

When the dandelions bloom early in spring, there will he a 
short season. When they bloom late, expect a dry snmmrr. 

If much acanthus down is borne along on the sea, it shows 
that there will be a great wind.— [Greece.] Thbophrastus 
{Signs^ tic. /. G. Wood^s TtamloHod). 

A species of wood sorrel contracts its leaves at the approach WmitmA, 
of rain. 

The stalk of trefoil swells before rain.— Bacon.] 7>fM 

Pliny mentions it as a (act that trefoil bristles and erects its 
leaves against a storm. — Bacon. 

In Sweden the wood anemone begins to blow on the arrival Wmd 
of the swallow.— Linn/bus. 

The yellow wood anemone and the wind flower (if mmmm 
nemarosd) close their petaU and droop before rain. 

The wood anemone neveropens its petals but when the wind Wmi 
blows, whence its name. mchmi. 

Qover contracts its leaves at the approach of a storm.3 [Cuyna.] 

When clover grass looks rough, and its leaves stand staring Mtmigk^ 
up, it b a sign of a tempest— Puny. 
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coldaadmii^ 

GarmmiM lUnriA 

HomfhacWt 
lloajnaws; 

Moay cold taM.— Socmjonx 

llony hipt and bawt» 

Mony frottt and nawn— SoOTLAIlk 

[See eiphmatkm under lieadtng Amhnit, p. 9^] 

ne broom having plenty of btoeio in i it a aigB ef a H^IMA 
year of 00m.— THOMAS WiLLSlOMX 

It was anciently s up posed that the bnniiaf ef §&m drew 
down the rain. 

lleay ratnst mony roirans;* 

llooy rowans, mony yawas.t— 80OTLAIID. 

Chidcweed (SUttarim mmUa) expands its leaves boldly and 
1^ Iblly when fine weather is to IbUow ; but II it ihoald ihel 
vp, then the traveller is to pot on his freat*€oat 

ne half opening of the flowen of the chickweed ll a slfl 
that the wet win not kst loQg. 

Pvple sandwort {ArmmHm nthw) expands its beaetlM pM 
shower^— C L. PRmoL 



If te flowen ke^ open aO night, the weather wW bt wil 

beads of the sewHfciUle trams 

m^kdM the iAmdrnm af A^m 

irfds ap its psiais el the apppiasb ef fahi. 
fbai day . It alia deess beAira a 
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It the «m>D Cape mangold { Caiena i iim fiuviam) thoola opai u|^ 
at six or seven in the morning, and not doie tin km \m tte 
afternoon, we may reckon 00 settled weather. 

The marsh marigold blows when the cndcoo sings. jfjf!*^, 

Stilunoplbkt uf England ; Linn/bus in Swedsk. 

The marigold that goes to bed with the son, UmjgM 

And with him rises, weeping.— Shakbspiasx. 

A piece of kelp or seaweed hong iq> win beoonie damp 
prevKKis to nun. 

When this flower ctoses in the daytime, it b a sign oTiaia.* Hmk ^ 

Pimpernel, pimpernel, ten me tnie 
Whether the weather be fine or no ; 
No heart can think, no tongue can ten. 
The virtnes of the pimpernel 

FOLK-LORB JOURNALi 1889. 

Now, look I Our weather-glass is spraad— 

The pimpernel, whose flower 
Closes its leaves of spotted red 

Against a rainy hour.— PROFESSOR WIL8ON. 

Of pimpernel, whose brilliant flower 
Closes against the approaching shower. 
Warning the swain to sheltering bower 
From humid air secure. — C L. Princb. 

Teasel or Fuller's thistle hung up wiU open for fine weather, TkmC 
and dose for wet.— Thomas Willsford. 




The bladder-ketmir, the stemless ground thistle, the marsh 
marigold, the creeping crowfoot, the wood sorrel, foreshow 
the weather in various ways— viz., when the flowers of the 
first do not open, when the second closes its calyx, and when 
the rest fold their leaves.— Mr. Hanneman, op Proseau. 

The tulip and several of the compound yeUow flowers dose TWIf^ §k. 
before rain. The banldnia, or mountain ebony, and cassia 
observe the same habit— Parris {Pkilasopfy im Sp^rt^ i8a7> 

The great white oxeye {CkrysoHtM im mm Umamiknmam) g b i ye . 
doses before rain. 

' There gay chrysanthemums repose, 

And when stem tempests lower. 

Their silken fringes softly dose 

Against the shower.— A. S. 

The germander speedweU {Viromca ckamutdtys) closes its SfmimdL 
blue petals before rain, and opens them again when it has 
ceased.— C L. Prince. 



* This flowor to kaowa •• tbt ploofhoMa's 
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CmrnM^ no cowslip italks being short sre said to forashowadry 



Tho gentian {fkuHamm pnmm^tumihii doses up both flowen 
and leaves before imtn. 

ne bornet sasdftmge (PimpituUa smxifraga) faidicates by 
half opening iu flowers that the imin is soon to cease. 

Tho sodden growth of nnshiooois presageth lain* 

Systbma Aoricultuk^ J. Wi| i68i. 

If toadstools spring op in the night in diy weather, thqr 



Cot 'em in Jane, thejrH come again soon ; 

Cot *em in July, they wiof die ; 

Cot 'em in Aagost, die they most— SmtOPSBniBi 

Not signless by the hosbandmen are seen 
Tho iIcK and lentiscos darkly green. 
If an abondant crop the ilex bear, 
With blighting matter teems the vapoury air ; 
If with unosoal weight its branches groan. 
Then their light sheaves the hapless fiumors' moan. 

Aratus (/. iMmi). 

Thrice in the coorse of each revolving year 
On tho lentiscos flowers and frnit appear ; 
And three convenient tiroes to fiumers show 
To break the fmile dod with crookM plough. 
If at each time this tree with fruit abound, 

Each time with stores will teem the fruitful ground. 
And like prognostic yiekb the humble squiU, 
Thrice flowering yesiriy by the poipio rilL 

Aratus (/. iMmt). 

Tho fa idica ti o os of plants as to the times for sheep-shearing, 
harvest, etc, wifl be found under the head of *'Tfanea and 



Various. 

P] f" j[ Bmm tried an experiment, and found that four onnoes of 
^^^ wool let down a well, yet not so as to touch the water, 

mcrsased to five ounces and one dnun in weight dviog one 
■ight (by the moisture). 
[AMc— Vitruvius, the architect, mentioos a shnOar experi- 
ment made in a small pit, in order to see whether It 
was a good pbco to sink fonher for water.] 
A fleece of wool by lying kmg on the ground gabs weight, 
whfch could aei be unless something pneumatic were con- 
dsnsed ino aomethi^ poade ra bk In andent tknea sallen 
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used to cover tbe sides of ships at night with fleeces ol wool 
like coverlets or curtains, hot not so as to touch the water ; 
and in the morning they would squeeie out of them fresh 
water for use on the voyage.— Bacon. 

When iheumatic people complain of moie than ordinary pams 

in the joints, it will rain. ^^m. 

As old sinners have all points 

O' th' compass in their bones and joints— 

Can hy their pangs and aches find 

All turns and changes of the windy 

And better than by Ni^iier^s bones* 

Feel in their own the age of moons.— BUTUDU 

The deceptive appearance of motes or small flies moving Muttm 
before the eyes is said to presage rain and storms. m UimtiU n 

In persons of weak and irritable cons ti tution the digestive Simmtk. 
powers are much influenced by the weather. Before storms 
such persons are uneasy. 

When the locks oftheNavajoes turn damp in the scalp^hoosOi Sem^ktki. 
surely it will rain. 

Dreams of a hurrying and frightfol nature, and imperfect Dimmu 
sleep, are frequent indications that the weather has changed, 
or is about to change. Many persons experience these 
nocturnal symptoms on a change of wind, paiticulariy when 
it becomes easterly. 

If corns, wounds, and sores itch or ache more than usual, ^g^^^ ^^ 
rain is to fidl shortly. mm. 

A coming storm ]rour shooting corns presage^ . ~ C^nu^ 

And aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rsge.- 

Broomb. 

Ringing in the ear at night indicates a change of wind* Aw. 

A singing in the ears sometimes indicates a change of 
weather, generally an increase of pressure or rise in the 
barometer. 

When everything at the table is eaten, it indicates condnned AfftUtt. 
dear weather. 

Persons of a nervous temperament have a sense of dread or A^dvwi; 
a depreuion of spirits preceding a fidl of rain. With soase 
persons, the feet tend to go cold before snow,and the blood- 
vessels relax when it fells.— J. H. Jbwkll. 

Cream and milk, when they turn sour in the night, often ^***' '"^ 
indicate thereby that thunderstorms are about "'^ 



• Qgfaim sa gn i fwl slips i a fwud by Napig to faalikst wlonhfioai, 
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Tho p i tience of a dead body oo ship or boot it lup pooed 
tocMMO oootnuy winds. Egs* '^'^ Cfoditod widi tho taino 

pOlPtf. So is wbtfdillg.— FOLK-LORK JOUUTAU 

VHica disiis and tables acak and crackt it win lain* 

Doofs and windows aio bard to sbot in damp weatber. 

CXnd floon beoone veiy damp befcfo fain* 

Mc. Edfwordi is i n cali oae d as baving oNide a wooden 
a i emal o n, fomJuin g of a long sBp of wood cat aosswise to 
te fiain, and teai^ed witb two points at eadi end poiattag 



y- I 



Tbe eflect of tins wa% tbat n^ientiie wooden Jjguia expanded 
witb tbe dampness of tbe air, it pasbed fBrward its bead { 
and wkmi it duank m drying* it dngged its tail ; so Uiat it 
wentforwaid ac c or din g to tbe dampness of tbo 
tbe distsacf passed gafoaioafb i n dicalie nef 
te cnomantivc moHtare of tbe air^^E. Dakwih. 







dariag a dry stale of tbe aif^ aad s>ifir taml 

analy imnd m ceaalry beaessi and anom waicb fbe fljgars 

Ahmipef beaip acts as a good bygmamler (Kka fbe sea* 

iKv* On tbe principle of ^ i seiiil bygpsscepa, a lit if tag 

to dfy wii beoome damp bi 




Umm BeiMswrndandcMNkissMfltftteblacfc 

tbe Egbis isabesrwsd at te bensm of iMMteae piu 

A* MfWCMKUU 
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la llidlocliijuiy the minen think Uiat approtchiiig diaiiftt of j^jw^y 
fSbm weather are preceded hy an incieaied flow of water and !!2^'* 
the itsoe of gases and foul air from the crevices ; and when 
very bad weather is at hand, these last escape widi a diarao- 
teristic sound like the bun of insects— Sir A. MiTCRlLL. 

When water babbles from the gfoond« ei^ect rain the Wmter 
IbOowing day,— UNfTBD Statu. « fciMte. 

When yon gently drop water from a feather npon water, and j ^;iy * y 
yon find that the drops, instead of at once mixing freely with *"*'^« 
the water, float away on its soifece^ expect rain. 

C L. PlUMCB. 

When boiling water rapidly evapoiates^ expect rain. IVktar 

C L. Princi. *«^iHr. 

Qoanies of stone and skte indicate rain by a moist exndn- OmvWhl 
non from the stones* 

A stone in rmknd, called the ** weather stone ** (donbtless Damp 
satmated with salt water), breaks oot into dark spots at the ■*"•• 
approach of rain. l€r.A.Whittakersaysthestoneisafosail 
containing day, rodc^salt, and nitre.— Emoush MiCBAinc. 

When walls built of stones which have been quarried below S Hwmi. 
high-water mark become damp* wet weather is at hand. 

If anyone sits on a stone (one of the Stiper Stones) called the 
Devil's Qiair, a thunderstorm immediately arises. 

SKROP8HIRS Superstition. 



When sand rocks appear dull in the distance^ expect rain. iMkt. 

C L. Princb. 

When walls are more than usually damp^ rain b eip e cte d. tVkUu 

When in cold weather the walls begin to show dampnesSi 
the weather changes.— Unitid States. 

If8tovesorironnistdnringthenight,it isasigncf nun. ^'wi 

Salt increases in weight before a shower. A#. 

A fermei^s wife says when her cheese salt is soft,it win rain; 
whei^ getting dry, fiur weather may be eip e cte d. 

There is a pillar of salt in the mines of Cracow which is 
called ''Lot's Wife," and which becomes damp at tho 
approach of rain. 

Upon withdrawing the stopper from a bottle of muriatic acid MuHmik 
(spiriu of salt), the vapour which exudes becomes misty '^^. 
from iu affinity to moisture, and the more so according to 
the amount of moisture in the atmosphere. 

Mr. James Burt, op WoRTRnra 

13— a 
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PravioM 10 MftkqaftlMi tbe orb of tbe MM b oC an 

rodt or toodtof to blodu Bodioo m 
hm dM Iimhoi, mrnmtfmh4 Hth itiMilMrt 
ofioMt,aadtlMfiafBoppeorofatluipo diAmi fioa fte 

wJikMboyp jbdbro. 

Paubawus (r^Qp^irV ThmdtUkmf 17^ 

EmlMiMlt bdbio oIovMi lam mum dqT'— jAFAit 
Dwt fWiif bi dqrwoitlier io a tifB of 



WhoD tlM ginkgo iHioti nioot tluoo ffi4fit of 4mI» if te 
coBliil ridfo Kit iativ iImm Om ocb«rt» oipoct nSn wicbiB 
tbbii rii bo«m.«C L. Fmmci. 

Ifdtwbjfbwi dboddiotwboabibigblfaoboKby^ 

wMtitioorifBofimbi. 

A cofWM pMBonMOA bot n%^ftttOf boon oboorvod to 

ooooapoay lottbwti waidt» vbkb io: 6m bi Maicb or 

April ibipo tbot no boood lo Bootejr €r 

bwpo tboir figfiflff covorod wkb wbico dook Tbo 

aad aortb-Mftb-voM wbidt. blovMf inm te ciMi of 

ivoNo dtgrootX it it diAcok to jodfo wboi cm oocmIob 
tedoil,if ilit aotfOMniod m tbo aiaoipboN^ vbkb io 

J. HouwEGH V» Hkk9imii 

If iOlOO Bjf bi(^^ HM IMOflMf It 01 bosd* 

Wboa te OMobt of tbo Tbonio MM (SpM) 
Moi» it it a tifB of nbi. 

tbo cbMMfofa 
(itp doM) opM tbo roof aad paot altiV te 
HifRlbiatMncy4Mrboon.-Cl.PuKB. 

If ^Mwboof a Biitniag pipo bH«t a loi« vbilo bi te 
aif^ a good bnming'dny ohMyt 

teodonrofpipotii 
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Pliny asserts that vesseb coataining eatables s o m e tim e a Mmtjm 
leave a sweat behiii4 them in the st oteroo m sy and that dns 
is a sign of fearful storms. — Bacon. 

If metal plates and dishes sweat, it is a sign of bad weather* 

Pumr. 
When the plinths of the pillars are damp, there will be PUhn, 
rain.— <:kina. 

When the sparks stick to the poker it is a sign of rain. * Sj^m^ 

Spain. 
When the flames of candles flare and snap or bom with an 
unsteady or dim light, rain and frequently wind also are 
found to fi^ow. 

Excrescences forming about wicks of lamps and candles, 
which consume their fod slowly, indicate rain. 

Coals, when they bum very bright, foretell wind, and likewise (goALfc] 
when they quickly cast offend deposit their ashes.— Bacon. ^^V^ 

If the burning coab stick to the bottom of the pot^ it ia a Aiktrt^ 
sign of a tempest— PUNT. 

Coals covered with thick white ashes indicate snow in ju^ 
winter, and rain in summer. 

Coals becoming alternately bright and dim indicate approach* Ftmmkig, 
ing storms. 

Burning wood in winter pops more before snow. [Fian.] 

Fires burning paler than usual and murmuring within are ^kmm. 
significant of storms. If the flame shoot in a twisting 
and curling form, it principally denotes wind ; but fongoos 
growths or excrescences on the wicks of lamps rather fore- 
shadow rain. — Bacon. 

Fire is said to bum brighter and throw out more heat Just BrigiL 
before a storm. 

If the ^Tt bums unusually fiercely and brightly in winter, /ibna. 
there will be fifost and clear weather ; if the fire bums doD, 
expect damp and rain. 

Blacksmiths select a stormy day in which to perform work im 

Sunshine is said to put out fire. 

A fire hard to kindle indicates bad weather. IfUkmUm 

When the fire crackles lightly, it is said to be treading snow. cSsolftHk 

Old Lady. 

An empty Florence oil-flask inverted, with the open neck AUh^ 
placed in aglass of water, is sometimes used as a barameter, 
the level of the water in the neck being high for good 
weather, and via twr»f ^ 
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I^Wii] But why abffOMl to seek prognostict go^ 

When aahes vile foretell the fidling snow. 
When half consumed the coab to dnden tonit 
And with n tpnttering flame the torches bum ? 
And hail expect when the hunt cinders white 
With glowing heat send roond a glaring light 

Aratus (/. ZamI). 

When the dnU fire emits no cheerfol nyS| 
With lustre dimmed the languid torches blasei 
And the light cobwebs float along the aif^— 
No symptoms these of weather cafan and fiur. 

Aratus (/. £jmU), 

9 

A lamp burning quietly in a storm (winter) mdicates fiur 
weather. So also if on the top the lamp has, as it were^ 
bright millet seeds, and if it has a bright line described round 
the widL— THSOPiutASTUS (Signt^ ik. /• G* WpmPs 

TV i— »/»#&■— \ 

Smmh A dean, bright light, with centre bri|^t as stlter. 
And, as there is generally frost when snow comes, it is 
indicated by a ''taO'* from the bottom oT'the light, re- 
iembling a wine-bottle turned upside down. The sin of 
• tail ** wifl show the degree of frost 

SwiiMml— The ^'finst tail** is solid, but for sunshine it is 
made of rays doedy pressed together, 'theie is a veiy par* 
ticular point to be obserred here. The moment the ** ray 
tail** is seenasimikr *tail** is to be observed at certain 
start, and is not to be seen if there is to be no sunshine next 
day. 

iU»<— Rays out from the sides and bottom of the light 
(candle flame shade). The rain win be in proportion to the 
nySh 

Mm #r fiy.^— Hase has the white flams^ and the fog has 
the same shade toned down nearly as the candle flame. 
**Cloiidy and duU** is indicated by the pressure of the 



very small flams^ but bright as sihrer, with the 
sUi^rtssl loodi of a mauve tooa 

Mttidl— The r e fl ec ti o n around this light, and in p ro p or ti on 
win be the wind or storm. 

Mimi is a haiy for around the fight The light must be 
aboot one hundred yards distant from you.— Wu. Sluott 

[Book] If soot foils down the chinmey, rain win ensue. 

Sooclunging from the bars of the grate, a sign of wind. 
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Soot buming oo the back of the diimney indicfttet ttonni. [fMf.] 
WbtB the loot sptfldti oo pott oir«r the fin^ imin foUowt. 

If irtiiding water be it aay time weimer then it wet ooon- j^Np — ^ 
mooly wont to bc^ end no smshiiie bdp* it foietdleth nm. **^* 

Husbandman's Practicb. 

Springs lunning flniber (commonly celled "earth sweet*) is ^rii^ 
an indication of rain. 

Water risbg in wells and springs indicates rain. WtOk 

Unitbd Statb. 

In dry weatheri when creeks and springs that have gone dry Q^g^ 
become motst, or, as we may say, begin to sweat, it indicates y***** 
approaching rain. Many springs that have gone dry win 
give a good flow of water Just before rain. 

J. E. Walter (Kansas). 

Springs rise against rain. rjSSjT 

DnaoMf ditches, and dnnghills are mora offensive befoie /MbUi^ 



The waters in the river era hoisted, a sign of dry weather. 

A spring near Modena is said to show dear water in fiur J iM ilP fc 
weather, and to become turbid when the sky is covered.— 
ARAoa 

At Molvena, in the Vtcentine Hills, is a foontain or spring, 
called Bifocdo by the inhabitants, which befora a thunder^ 
storm suddenly overflows its basin and fills a wide channd 
with muddy water.— Toaldo {guoUdiy Art^o). 

About three miles from the spring of Bifocdo^ near the 
church of Villaraspa, b a well which at the approach of a 
thundentorm bin a state of ebullition, and gives forth sounds 
which alarm the inhabitants.~ToALDO {guoUd iy Anig§). 

When the bubbles of coffee collect in the centra of the cup, CM$ 
expect fmx weather. When they adhera to the cup^ fonniiig SSfct, 
a ring, expea rain. If they separate without sssmning any 
fisnd position, expect changeable weather. 

Happy are the dead that the rain rains on ; 

Happy the bride whom Ihe sun shines on. 
I SuPBRsrmous SAYUia 

Indeed, I myself saw men who averted tempests by sacrificss Tim^ut 
and incantations*— Pausanias (Book IL 34). mmimr u ' 

Murphy has a weather eye, Mm^pH^i 

He can tell whenever he pleases 
Whether it*s wet or whether it's dry. 

Whether it's hot or whether it freeras. 

If in handling a kiaf you breek it in two part% it win nin 
all the we ek. Svpmistition. 






Hm Ubon^ luBd sittU yoloe tkt 



Thit var sIhiII bsdK Ikt wuisfiil swofd Wk ff9n% 



No waiter fiur expect, when Iris throws 
Araaod the anire rwah two paiatod bows ; 
Whoi a brifjtft star in aight's bhia vault is ibtta4 
Like a small son by circling halo boand ; 
When dip the swaDows as the pool they skios * 
And waterfbwb their raffled plumage trim t 
When kmdly croak the tenants of the laksi 
Unhappy victims of the hydra snake ; 
When at the early dawn from murmuring throat 
Omit Lone Otolygo pours her dismal note ; 

Whea the hoarse raven seeks the shallow waves^ 
Dips her blade head— her wings and body laves. 
The OK looks up and snufik the coming showers 
' Ere yet with pregnant ckMxb the welkin k>wefft | 
Dragging from vaulted cave their eggs to view, 
Th' industrioos ants their ceaseless toil pursue | 
While numerous insects creep along the wall, 
And through the grass the slimy earth-worms eriwi* 
The black earth's entrails men these reptiles €ilL 
Cackles the hen as sounds the dripping rill, 
, Combing her plumage with her crookAd bill* 



When flodn of rooks or daws in doudf ariit, 
Deafcomg the welkin with discordant criesi 
Whoi irom dieir throats a gurgling note they tlralii, 
And imitate big drops of fidling imNi I 
When tke tame dnck her oucstfucefced platen shakati 
WhoB the ohtiB, femmkg heiB the 
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All these prognostics to the wise dedaze VtHmu. 

Pregnant with rain, thongh now serene, the air. 
« • • • • 

No weather calm expect, when, floating high, 
Good rides o'er doad ; when damorons cry ' Cbmii. 

The geese; when throogh the night the raven orar^ Cmu^ 
And chatter loud at eventide the daws ; 
When sparrows ceaseless chirp at dawn of day. 
And in their holes the wren and robin stay. 
« ' « « « • 

When from their briny conch the wild docks soar, *• *^^^ 

And beat with danging wings the echoing shoie ; 

When gathering doads are rolled as drifting tnoir 

In giant length along the mountain's brow ; 

When the light down that crowns the thistM head TkitO^ 



On ocean's calm and glassy &ce is spread, iSImaf^ 

w.**^^:..^ fur and wide— the sailors hail '^"^ ^ 



These signs prophetic of the rising gale. 

* « « • • 

[Bad weather signs.] '^ 

When the long, hollow, rolling billows roar, 
Breaking in froth upon the echoing shore ; 
And through the nigged rock and craggy steep 
Whispers a munnnring sound, not lood, but deep ; 
When screaming to the land Uie lone hem flies, 
And from the crag reiterates her cries ; 
Breasting the wind in flocks the sea-mews sail. 
And smooth their plumes against th' opposing gale ; 
And diving cormorants their wings expand. 
And tread — strange visitors — ^the solid land. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # # ~ 

Before the stonn the crab his briny home Crak. 

Siddong forsakes, and strives on land to roam ; 

The busy household mice shake up with care 

Their strawy beds, and for long sleep prepare. 

When keen the flies, a plague to man and beast, 

Seek with probosds sharp their bloody feast ; 

When in the wearisome, dark, wintry night 

The flickering torches bum with sputtering light. 

Now flaring fiur and wide, now sinking low. 

While round their wicks the ftmgous tumours grow ; 

When oo the hearth the buming ember glowi. 

And numerous sparics around the charcoal th ro w s 

Mark well these signs, though trifling, not in vain. 

Prognostics sure of the impending rain* 
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[Fine wcftther 
WbtB ban the lampt with loft and steady ligli^ 
And the owl softly monnors throogh the night ; 
And c^en the laven from her varying throat 
Utten at eve a toft and joyooi note ; 
When from all qoartera in the twilight shade 
The looksi retoming to th' aocnstomed gladoi 
Their lofty roddng dormitories crowdt 
Clappmg their gladsome wings and cawing lend. 

Aratui (/• LmmS^ 

When the small birds prune the wing^ 
Daddng in the limpid spring, 
Languid ^oeath the sheltering trees 
OsKn snuff Uie southern breeset 
Cackling geese with outstretched throat 
Join the crow's discordant note. 
Busy moles throw up the earthy 
Crickets chirrup on the hearthi 
Loudly caws the harsh-toned rookt 
Spotted frogs rsspradent croakf 
Gnats wheel round in airy ring, 
Angry wasps and hornets sting, 
Cautious bees foibear to roam, 
Honey seeking near their honie^ 
Spiders from their cobwebs nO, 
Forth the shiny earth-worms crawl, 
Loud, sonorous asses bray. 
Frequent crows the bird of day, 
Hens and chicks run helter-skelter^ 
These, though doodleu be the sky. 
Tokens are that rain is nigh. 

To him the wary Pilot thus replies : 
A thousand omens threaten from the skies ; 
A thousand boding signs my soul aftighlt 
And warn me not to tempt the seas this night 
In ckmds the settmg son obscared his heid| 
Nor painted o^er the mddy west with red \ 
Now north, now sooth, be shot his parted beanst 
And tipped the tnUcB black with goklea gleaae. 
Pale shone his Buddle orb with fiOatish inys, 
And sa0md nsortal eyes at ease to gase. 
Nor rose the silver qoeen of night sersae I 
Supine and doO her bhmted horns were seesi 
Widi fqtgy staiM and doody Uou between. 
Dieedfal awhile she shone all fieiy ndt 

into paK and hang her dmepi^g 
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Nor lets I fear from that hoane, hoUow roar 
• la leafy gnyret and 00 the touiidiDg shorai 
la varioofl tnms the doabtfol dolphins play. 
And thwart* and mn across, and mix their way* 
The oonnorants tfM wateiy deeps fonake^ ' 

And soaring herns avoid the plashy lake ; 
While waddling 00 the margin of Uie maio« 
The crow bewecs her, and prevents* the rain. 
[The Pilot is addressing Caesar, who wants to crosa the 
* Adriatic Gulf to Brandusiam.] 

t,VCkM{,Pkmnalimf v. Row^s ThuuiaHmy 

The hollow winds begin to bloW| fFimdt, 

The clouds look black,;the glass is low, C h mdi f 

The soot fells down, the spaniels sleepy ffff 

And spiders from their cobwebs creeps * sjidar. 

Last night the son went pale to bed, 

The moon in haloes hid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 1 

For, see I a rainbow spans the sky ; 



The walls are damp^ the ditches smeUf !u!^ 



Qosed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 

Hark how the chairs and tables crack I 

Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; /Umis. 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, J>ticki, fm^ 

The distant hills are looking nigh ; <^M A<A. 

How restless are the snorting swine I Smimt, 

The busy flies disturb the kine ; _ jfUts, 

Low o*er the grass the swallow wings i Swmibm 

The cricket, too, how sharp he sings I ' CrwiA 

Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws. Cat. 

Sits wiping o^er her whiskered jaws ; 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise^ JNsksu 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies ; 

The glow-worms, numerous and bright^ 

Illumed the dewy dell last night ; 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 

Hopping and crawling o'er the green ; 

The whirling dust the wind obeys, Dmti, 

And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, jnrtg;» 

And in a russet coat b dressed ; 

Though June, the air is cold and still, Air» 

The merry blackbird's voice is shrill ; 



• -Goes btfefs (old Bi^liah). 
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AtifteTfell&e 
Twm 9mdtf rmm-t 
Oar JMMt aHBC be pot €ffi 

Db. E. DAKwm ; ALSO AmmmD to Dm. JmnK^ 

FfNT eve ne nsp^ wmds nfpp to nUf 
Tkt w wiiug eeet mAwmot to wesk the Atot% 
Soft wluspen rm eloo^ Uie leefy woods^ 
And mooptains whistle to the mui i muiu g floods. 
Even tfien the doubtlal biOoirs tcaroe abetftia 
Fram the tosied vend oo the troobled maio. ; 
When ayiiig c onnonmti fonake the tea, 
Andy stretching to the covert, wing their way ; 
When sportfol coots ran skimming o^ the stnmd | 
When watchfiil herons leave their watery stand, 
And, moonting opward with erected flight, 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight : 
And oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 
The seeming stars fidl headkmg from the skies, 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sweeping glories and long trails of light ; 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirled around. 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 
And floating leathers on the waters play : 
But when the wingM thunder takes his way 
From the ooki north, and east and west engage^ 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage ; 
The doods are crushed ; a glut of gathered nun 
The hollow ditdies fills, and floats the plain ; 
And sailors furl their dropping sheets amain. 

Wet weather sekkim hurts the most unwise ; 
So plain the signs, sodi prophets are the sides. 
The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 
Above the storm, and leaves the lowly vales | 
The oow fooks op^ and from afor am find 
The change of heaven, aad smtffii It ia the wind I 
The swaUow skims the river^s watery fiioe ; 

The frogs renew the croaks of their toquacioos 
The caiafal aat her secret odl forsakas, 
And drags her 4gft aloag (he narrow tracks ; 
At eiAer boom the rrabow dffaks the flood ; 
Hoga flocks el fisiag looks foiMki tMr isod. 
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Aad, cryoif , Mdc ihe didler of the 




That ffwim tbe MM or kaoBt ihe sCaadBiif poobt 

The ovam that mO aloof the Mbcry flood. 

And dtve with mctchpiy aecMi to looioi chev wody 

Then hnro dwir backs with tprinkliaf dews m 

And itcoi the ■^— ^t to meet the pramtaad iai% 

The craw with cl am'i o t criet the ih owe r 

And nof le ttalks aloof the deaert mida. 

The nightly viffiBy while her wheel the pfie% 

Foresees the stonn f^ v f n d * iw uk the skieSi 

When spaifcliBg Uunps their sp latl V iag light advaao% 

And in the sockets oily babbles daaoa. 

Then after showen ^ easy to descry E'** 

Returning sons and a serener sky. Wbathbb.) 

The stars shine smarter ; and the moon adons» Stan, 

As with un b or ro wed beamsy her sharpened hom i 

The filmy gossamer now flits no more^ 

Nor halcyons bask on the short sonny shore ; Jtm^g^tkin, 

Their litter is not tossed by sows midean ; J Was, 

But a blue droughty mist descends npoo the pkn ; MUL 

And owls that mark the setting sui dedaro Owlk 

A starlight evening and a morning fiur. 

Towing aloft, avenging Nisos fliesi Awl mml 

While dared below the guilty Scylla lies. * '"^ 

Wherever frighted Scylla flies away, 

Swift Nisos follows and pursues his prey ; 

Where injured Nisus takes his airy course, 

Thence trembling Scylla flies and shuns his forcei 

This punishment pursues the unhappy maid. 

And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 

Then thrice the mvens rend the liquid air, Jfmms. 

And croaking notes proclaim the settled fiur. 

Then round their airy palaces they fly 

To greet the sun ; and seised with secret joy, 

When storms are overblown, with food repair 

To their forsaken nests and callow care. 

Not that I think their breasts with heavenly souls 

Inspired, as man who destiny controls ; 

But with the changeful temper of the sides, 

As rains condense and sunshine rarefies, 

So turn the species in their altered minds : • 

Composed by calms and discomposed by winds. 

From hence proceeds the birds* harmonious voice ; Bityb, 

From hence the cows exnlti and frisking lambs r^joicOi 

ViROiL ((^Mv^pte Jhydm's ThmsUUfm). 
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KhofSag 

Ditftd Aroogli tbe dim cspuise ; ssvettedall 
Tntflpooi too ■MMuitaiBy pc^evious to um slOfiBf 
Rfllls &fx tkc Buittcnay cuAt dtstmiM too noodp 
And ilMket tbe faesl leaf without a bvMth. 
PiOM to the lowest vale aoriol tribes 
Dcaond ; ^ht tenipest^oviB|^ lavoa scavoa 
Daioiwi^dMdobioasdask; mniefblgase 
The cattle ataad» and eo the soowiiBf heafona 
Cast a deplo ria g eye ; by auyi fbctooki 
Who to dM crowded cottage hies him fiMt, 
Or aaeki the iheltv el the dowBwaid cava. 

tUOHtOKU 
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ScBstiTe pUnts, 189 
September, 39-41 

in* 8tb, 14th. icth, I9di, ain* 40 

aoth, aist, am, a9lli, 41 

and Bieich, 39 

and May, 30 

and Nofenber , 40 

cold, 40 

diy.39 
storms, 40 

son, J9 

thnnder, 40 

wet,39 
Serpents, 177 
Seqient-worship, 177 
Sbasgie Falls, laS 
Shakcspeaie, W., U*f% l6.M%jM, 
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83. M, 87, 91. 95* 9^ 97* lOi. ios» 
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Shapley, C, ftt 

Sharks, 171 

Sbarpe, S., 94 

Sbeepk >7> 79> 9U 154. ISS 

and wind, i$5 

bleating 155 

feeding, 155 

frisky, 155 

returning slowly, 155 

-shearing 3a 
Sheet cirrus, 105 

lightninit 14a 
Shelley, lie 
Shepherd of Banbvy* 37, $% lOl, 1041 

IIS, «M. U«. «3« . 
•Shepherds' Kaleiidar/ 36 
Shift of wind, 85 
Ship, cfcmd, no 
Shipping, ia6 
Shooidng stars, 78 
Shortest day, 44 
Shower, ciinsb 106 
Showers, 83 
small, 131 
short, m 
Shiewsbory, 8a 
Shropshireb 31. <•» i««i i^ it4t 19^ 

19$ 
Shrovetide and East«b 47 
Shvove Tncsday, 47 
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SiDger, Dr*, vii 
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Skin of onioM^ 190 
Skft 124-IJ6 
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bbt and wUlib IIS 
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dmrk, 115 

ImiI, las 

f«UoriUi%75 

Cm7.,56 

8lo8b 187 

Sh«i, 176 
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Smith, B. Woodd, lis, 116 

Mn.C, 169 
^^rdiie7,7 

SmOM, 170 
Soakcii 141, 177 
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tad mod, 140 

tad rain, 133 

beneficial, 139 

dry. 140 

flako, 140 
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Tanoary, 14 

last, 140 

Norember, 140 

protectii^ 139 

storms, 69 

wet, 140 
Somerset, 8 
Soot, 198, 199, 9Q3 
Sores, 193 
Sonnd, 197, 198, 9Q3 

in air, 197 

of waves, 901 

tiaTelling, 198 
Soands, 94, 900 

onshore, 197 
Soar milk, 144 
SovthaU, H., tU 
Sooth DcTon, 50 

Downs, 191 

-cast wind, 97 

Europe, 13 
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wind, 97 
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Spoed ofdrro luiwJn^ 191 

ofdmsdondib S^ 
Speedwell, 171 
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SpUers, i80b 181, 
Spirits of salts, I9< 

Spveading of doMb 
Spfinc7,«,93 

andsoBSMr, 8 

ckmdy, 11 

oold,7 
damp, 8 
day, 8 

InTdiruarfi 
In wintci^i 

k^ta,7 
Uchtning, 8 

nUStS, 199 
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thonder, 8 

^'104 
Squirrels, 157 
Staffxd, 97 
Stagnant water, 199 
Stanley, 141 
Starlings, 167 
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and frost, 139 

diin,76 

fsding, 77 
* haddling, 75 

inhalOk76 

near moon, 75 

shooting, 78 
Steel nights, 91 
Sterile wind, 99 
Stillingfieet, 191 
Stinging of flies and fMti, iSs 
Stiper stones, 195 
Stoats, 157 
Stomach, 193* 
Stones 195 

Stocm, 96,66,69, 79i 79i >lt IQ4f I tlf 13 
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Sumwi, 184 
Simkofcload, 115 
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StTOh.A^i77 
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doadib 101 
di^ii 10 
dew, 123 

diyaad wil,9 
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Iiidkii,9 
moiit,«,9 

Sl Lidce*t Httk^ 41 

stormy, 8 

uiprodocdtft, 9 
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bowings 47 
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*lSLHnct>84 

fl Mda y, so 

fint after Eait«, 48 
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Smritcu Busty, 57 

reddish, 57 
stormy, 57 
SoBiet, 58-60^ 03, loi, sot, S03 
dear. 59, 61 
doody, 60^ 61 
oolonrsol^ 59 
' Friday, 50 
golden, 59 
misty, 59 
pale, 60^61 
red, w 
wet, 00 
wind at, 84 
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Swdl, ia8 
Swifts, 167 
Swine, S03, S05 
Switserland, 177 
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Tailofthewfartar, 3s 
Tables, 194 
Tarantalas, 181 
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Tslcs cop e, 150 
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Tempest avmtars, 199 
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knur, 49 
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isS 

64-7S. lS9b MH IQIi »S 
andnov, 140 

brifbt, ^ 
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eolo«n» 67 
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cfMt, 71 
filUi dftf, 73 
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Tott, 6i, 87, 9ii 93t 94» 95. "»b loa.. 
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Thaw, 70 

January, 13 

•ignt of, 139 
Theophrastm, 8, lOb ii, la, 49b S5» 57i 



65, 64, 7<^ 71. 7S. 77t *>» 
88, 91, 92. 94. 95* 97* 91 I 
117, 1189 I 
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I04, 109. 114* i<7f iiBf in. 1^6, 
128, 130b lu. 1381 IS& lA IS9» 
160^ 163, I66» i67» i6i^ I09b il^ 
185, 189, 198 
Theimoaieter, 150 
Thiftledown, 201 
Thiitlcs, 36, 189, t90b 19s 
Tbomson, ao6 
Thorn, 20^ 187 

Thornton, Dr., 161 * 

Thi)ish, 164 

Thunder, 24, 29, 32, 38, 77, III, II4, 
17a, 190, 204 

and east wind, 94 

and heat, 141 

and liffbtnhi^ I4I-I44 

and wind, 141 

distant, 142, 143 

erening, 142 

first, 141 

January, 14 

momini^ 142 

planet, 77 

rainless, 144 

spring, 141 

summer, 141 

winter, 1 1, 141 

winter and spring, 141 

with north wind, 92 
Thunderstorms, 141, 142, 147, 161 

and milk, 144 

from north-west, 143 
Thursday, 50 
Tide, turn of, 128 
Timber, felling, 68 

January, 14 
Timbs, J., 68 
Times and seasons, 4*54 
Tints of clouds, 104 
Titmouse, 166 
Toads, 178, 203 
Toadstools, 192 
Toaldo, 199 
Tobacco-smoke, 196 
Torches, 198, 201 
Tortoises, 178 
Tottenham, 59 
Toy, 194 
Tnmsplantiog^ 74 
Thiprain, 120 
Trefoil, 189 
TVca-frogs, 178 
TkcM, 183 



Tree-worships 177 
Tremor of air, ico 
THads,6 

Tropical wfaids. 87 
Trout, 172 
Tschodi, i<5 
Tnk-to^ 178 

Tupper,89 
Torkeys, 161 
Ttarretfidls, 128 

^sser, 14. 17, 66^ 68; 89. 113 

Tweed, 129 

Tweedside^ 17 
Twnifiht,5i 
Twinkling of staay 7$ 
T7fol,i44 
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Udders, 113 

UmbreOa, i 

Undnhuioo hi air, ia6 
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Ufsa Mijor, 76 

V. 

V-pofait of dmi, 108 
Vapour, 13a 1C3 
Vapoors and winds, lis 
Variations of barooMlei^ 145 
Variops indications, 192 

signs, 20O>206 
Vedic hymns, 113 
Veering of wind, 83, 84 
Veronica, 191 

VirgU, 3. 44. A 57. A H* 70^ n. 

108, 143, 179, 1^7, 191, aoi, 9^s 
VitniTius, 192 

W 
Waddle, 21 
Wales, 71 
Walls, 19s, 203 
Walter, J. £^ 199 
Wanedood, no 
Wane of moon, 66^68 
Wardrcepbe, 34 
Warnings, barometer, 149 
Wasps, 180^202 
Water, procaiing fresh, tl ta^ 19% ifd 

searching for, 192 
Water-fowl, 169^ 200^ »f 
Water^gall% 137 
Waterhig pbmts, 134 
Water-snakes, 177 
Watcfspoots, 129 
Wat«, itagVMBt, 199 
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and planeti, 88 . 


•€faU«CS,S 


•ndndn, 13a 


-dkiT^ LodMb s 


aad sheejpb 15} 
■t fell moon, 65 


•«f^i99 


-W^iJS 


■t Martinmai^ 43 


•Mtd ami| 109 


■t taaset,84 
hMkiDC 83. 84 
before rain, 8a, 83 


-kolcs,8s 


brisk, 8a 


iBgeDenlTl 


chance, 83, 8i, 87 
at night, 87 


•pnycn,4 
•Maat^Y&itS 


dnring drooght, 87 


north to sooth, 88 


ScoCtkh,3 


north-east to east, 88 


.w»di«ibM9 


north*west> to DOith"CaM Md 
sooth, 93 


•wiM^ I 


DOfth-irest to soirth, 93 


VcitkcfB, Bimr, s 


nofth-nest and sooth wii^ 9| 


Vcfatoripidcn,iao^ltl 


sooth to north, 88 


J^etod^49 


dood,85 


day and night» 80 


Week, days «( 49 
WeIKi99 


. foSoimtg SM, 83, 84 


WeoblcT, 119 
WolcT.Cfe 
. West iBdkt, 86^ 9S 


heat, 88 


holes, 8a 

eMt,93.94.9$ 
and north, 94 




Wet FcfarwiT, 17 
Whele^ckwd, IIO 


and west, 94. 9S 9> • 

with rain, 94 , 


Whele^iyi 


east-north-east, 9a 


Wheet,itt 
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-€fO|H 10 

WUpoofd, 194 
Whiriwiad^g^y 
WhupciiBS windf 00 


north, QOt 9it 9* 
ooid, 91 


Whittle, isS 


and sooth, 97 


Wbbtline, 81, 194 


lnJone,3S 


ofwiDd, 97 


Mrth-east,9a 


Wbitbjr.31 
White Mt, 137 


withootrain,9a 


north to north-east, 84 


mkts, ijs 


north-west, 9a, 93 


Whitetbo^^ 187 


north-west and nofthwst, 93 


Whitlow-fTMi, 189 


and somh-oasl, 93 


Whit MoimUt. 48 
Whititable. 181 


qoiet,8o * 


rainir,8a 
rippkoi;8a ^ 


Whit Swdaj, 48 
Whitnatide, 4 


rise and laU ol^ 80 
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foainc.87 
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dear, 96 
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Wind, Math, ndnj, oc ^ 
ridnff •ad nUm^ 
•ootmni^^d 



ttoffflByf 9* 
ipeedof, 86 

swift, 80 

vnttouly, 87, 88 

met ol^ 79 

feerine, 83, 84 

wcMt98, loi 
ud cast, 98 
gentle^ {^ 
"OOftb'Wettf 97 
-KNith-wett, 97 
tnmsieiit, 98 
wet, 98 

wfahperins, 88 
Windi, lOb I09b 903, iQ4 

•ndTapoon, iia 

diancter oi; 88, 89b 90 

doads, and wavM, 80 

directioiii oC 9s 

in and out, 80 

in Tarioiii latitadc^ 87 

land and iM, 8s 

periodical, 88 

roaring, 80 
ll^^nd't CTe, 134 

Windjdayain middk oCSqplMiibii^40 
Wndowi^ 194 
Wine, 46b 77 
Wing, 75, 76, 87, 9S. Wk 
Winter, 10-12, 86, i|6 

barometer, 147 

blackthorn, S7 

dear, 11 

dry, 10 

early, 11 

flooda, It 

fog,ia 

green, 10 

loog, It 



Winter, mild, lo^ ii 

rainy, 11 

leooiid, 19 

ftonn, la 

thnndcr, 11, 141 

wet,ii 
Withcfihinib 85 
WoU;ic6 
Wolaonboiy, 119 
Wood-anemone, 189 
Woodcock, hay, 165 
Woodlioe, 181 
Woodpecker!, 165 
Wood-eorrel, 189 
Wool, 19a 

Wool-bag dondib 113 
WooOamib Eliabolh, 175 
Woffoeitenhiic^ 7J^ isi, tt6 
Worledge^i, 95. i^S 
Wormi, 176, soo^ 908 
Worthing, lai 
Woondi, 193 
Wimth, Gbm 119 
Wmub 168, JOl 

YaiHi65 
Yanow,M 
Yawni, too 

Yctt, SfO;7 

qg% aeoni| Miti^ ^"9* . 
dMnici^ pnnB% de^ ^ 
fineb6 
noaty, o 

old, 5 ^ 

inowy, 6 

wet,6 

windy, 6 
Yorkshire 1^ 10^ IS, 94, #0^ 

>14 
Yuk,44 



Zephyr, 98 
Ze«i,i34 




Mm§tsttk,%^ 



ITie borrower must return ihis item on or before 
ihc last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, (he borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridge. MA 02138 617-495-2413 






Please handle with care. 

Thank you for helping to preserve 
library collections at Harvard. 



